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fintroduction. 


The second annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 


Association was held in New York, on July 11, 12, 13, 1905. 
There were present many representatives of the universities, 


colleges, academies, seminaries, and schools of the country. 


The general sessions and the sessions of the departments 
were well attended, the papers and discussions were profit- 
able, and the general results were beneficial to the cause of 
religious education in the United States. The proceedings 
came toa close with an inspiring public demonstration in 
favor of Catholic education, in Carnegie Hall. 

The value and the need of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation are more apparent at the present time than ever 
before. It has already brought about a common understand- 
ing and sympathy among our educators, and unity of pur- 
pose and action on many points. It has brought strongly to 
the attention of all interested the truth that the university, 
the college, the high school and the parish school are 
not separate entities, but parts of a system, and the well- 
being of one is inseparably bound up with the welfare of the 
whole. College men are directing their attention to the 
parish schools and considering its needs; and those in charge 
of the schools are recognizing more generally and clearly the 
importance and the worth of Catholic higher education for 
our people and the necessity of encouraging our youth to 
pursue higher studies. These annual gatherings are looked 
forward to as events of great interest, and there is reason to 
believe that this Association will bring about a strong sense 
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of the community of interest which all Catholic educators 
have and will stimulate and encourage all who labor in this 
vocation. 

The Association is one of a purely voluntary character 
and its decisions have no binding effect even on those who 
participate in the proceedings. 'The fact that it can have no 
power to legislate is, at times, urged as a serious defect. 
The student of American institutions realizes the immense 
part which the voluntary association plays in our social, 
political and educational life. The educational policies of 
the United States and of the several states have been virtu- 
ally shaped by voluntary educational associations. They 
form and they express public opinion, and they have power- 
ful influence on legislation, Catholics have not been as 
active as others in making use of this powerful agency for 
affecting public opinion—the voluntary association. It may’ 
be said, that if Catholic educational interests are to exert 
their due and proper influence for the welfare of the whole 
country, it will probably be only through the medium of such 
an association which unites the great and varied Catholic 
educational interests, and which shall impress the mind of 
the whole people with the solid worth of Catholic educational 
ideals and the seriousness of purpose of those whose lives 
are given to Catholic educational work. 

The improvement of our educational system has been 
promoted by these gatherings of educators, and much can be 
done in the future. The influence of Catholic education is 
extended not so much by the number of our institutions as 
by their efficiency. Mutual observation has stimulated enter- 
prise, and comparison of experience has led to better adap- 
tation. Our institutions, from the school to the univer- 
sity, offer a quality of educational training that is not sur- 
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passed. We have an educational body of great ability and 
we compete with others in all lines of educational work, ex- 
cept in special technical courses which demand large equip- 
ment and unusual facilities. The vast resources of non- 
Catholic schools are met by a splendid spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion, and it is the men and not money that constitute the 


worth of a system of education. Our Catholic men of wealth 


are coming to see that there is no cause so essential to re- 
ligion, so necessary to the welfare of our country and so 
worthy of charitable remembrance, as the cause of Christian 
education. These annual meetings of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association give evidence that our Catholic edu- 
cators are making the most earnest efforts to adopt the best 
methods of educational work and to realize the best and 
highest ideals of Christian education. 





Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association, Cathedral College, Rew 
Vork, July 11, 12, 13,1905. pProz 
gram of General Sessions, 
and of College, School 
and Seminary Departe- 
ment Meetings. 


MONDAY, JULY 10. 


3 p. M.— Meeting of the Executive Board of the Association, 
Buckingham Hotel. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


9 A. M.—Pontifical Mass, St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

11 a. M.—General Meeting in Assembly Hall, Cathedral Col- 
lege. Address, Rt. Rev, Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. 
Committees. Registration. 

11:30 a. Mck—Department meetings. 

CoLLEGE—History of Philosophy. Paper by Rev. E. L. 
Rivard, C. S. V. 

Scuooi—Catholic View of Moral and Religious Training 
in Elementary Education. Paper by Rev. M. J. Con- 
sidine. 

SEmMINARY—The Teaching of Holy Scripture in the Semi- 
nary, Rev. Simon Lebl, D, D., Very Rev. James F. 
Driscoll, S. S., D. D. 

8 p. Mac—Meetings of Committees. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 


9:30 A. M.—Department meetings. 
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CoLLEGE—Catholic Discipline in the Formation of Char- 
acter. Paper by Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J. 

ScHoot— Supervision of Catholic Schools — Necessity, 
Methods and Aims. Rev. E. F. Gibbons. 

SEMINARY—The Teaching of Pedagogy in the Seminary, 
Rev. Herman J. Heuser, Rev. Francis P. Duffy, Rev. 
Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D. 

11 a. mM.—CoLLEGE—Statistics of Attendance of Catholic 
Students at non-Catholic Colleges and the Causes 
Thereof. Discussion. 

Scuooi— Discussion. 
SEmINARY— Discussion. 

8 p. M.—General meeting, Assembly Hall. Discussion, Sub- 
ject, What the Parish School Can Do for the Catholic 
College. 

THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


9 a. M.—General meeting. Business session and election of 

general officers of the Association. 

9:30 a. M.—Department meetings, 

CoLLEGE—Best Method of Teaching Rhetoric and Poetics 
in the College Curriculum. Paper by Rev. L. A. 
Grace, C. M. 

ScHoot—Text Books in Catholic Schools. Paper by Rev. 
Thomas O’Brien. 

SEMINARY—Practical Work in the Seminary as a Prepar- 
ation for the Work of the Ministry. Rev. W. C. 
Hoctor, C. M., Rev. A. Vieban, S. S., J. C. D. 

11 a. M.—CoLLEGE— Discussion. 

ScHoor— Discussion. 

SEMINARY— Discussion. 

12 m.--CoLLEGE—Business session and election of officers. 
Scuoo_r—Business session and election of officers. 
SEMINARY—Business session and election of officers. 

12:30 p. m.—General meeting. Business session. Reading 

of resolutions. Closing exercises. 

3p, M.—Meeting of the Executive Board. 
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PUBLIC MEETING AT CARNEGIE HALL. 


Overture—‘‘ Beauties of Erin’’ Bennett 
New York Catholic Proteectory Band. 
ee gerry Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, D. D., V. G. 
President of the Local Committee. 
Ro ee Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, D. D. 
President General of the Association. 
hee ore oe os eee The Most Reverend Archbishop 
‘“The Star Spangled Banner’”’ The National Anthem 
Chorus of 700 boys and girls of New York Catholie School 
Choirs, directed by Prof. Lorenzo Renz, Organist, 
Chureh of the Sacred Heart, New York City. 
**Edueation and the State’’ Hon. Eugene A. Philbin 
Regent of the University of the State of New York. 

March—‘‘ Edueational’’ 
New York Catholic Protectory Band. 
‘*Edueation and Good Citizenship’’ Hon. John J. Delany 
Corporation Counsel, N. Y. City. 
“The Red, White and Blue’’ 

Chorus of 700 boys and girls from N. Y. Catholic School Choirs. 
‘*Edueation and Parental Rights’’ Hon. Luke D. Stapleton 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
et —** wn ses sb i we Bk Be tea Aen Maseagni 
Alumni Quartet of Manhattan College. 

‘*Edueation and Religion’’. Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, S. J. 

, Te Deum. 
**Holy God, We Praise Thy Name’”’ 
Chorus of 700 boys and girls of N. Y. Catholic School Choirs. 
Selection— Melodies Mills 
New York Catholic Protectory Band. 





Meetings of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1905. 


Al 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Eduea- 
tional Association was held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., on February 8, 1905. Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor O’Connelf opened the meeting with prayer. The See- 


retary stated that fifteen hundred copies of the annual report 
had been printed and distributed, and that it had been necessary 
to raise the funds for the expenses by voluntary contributions. 
One hundred and ninety-four dollars had been raised for the 
expenses up to date. The President and Secretary of the col- 


lege department agreed to turn over two hundred dollars from 
the funds of the College Department for the generat expenses of 
the association, subject to the approval of the College Depart- 
ment at the next annual meeting. ; 

The following plan to provide for the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation was proposed : 

Each eollege or institution in the College Department shall 
pay ten dollars annually to the Association treasury, from the 
College Department. Each seminary or institution in the Semi- 
nary Department shall pay ten dollars annually to the Associ- 
ation treasury, from the Seminary Department. Each member in 
the Sehool Department shall pay two dollars annually to the 
Association treasury from the School Department. 

The general expenses of the Association and the particular 
expenses of each department shall be paid from the funds of the 
Association treasury under the direction and with the authoriza- 
tion of the Exeeutive Board of the Association. 

This plan was approved by the Board and copies of it were 
ordered to be sent to the Executive Boards of the several de- 
partments with the request that they be returned before the 
annual meeting. 

The recommendation was also made that there should be two 
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members in addition to the President elected from each depart- 
ment to the Executive Board of the Association. 
The following letter from Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. 
Mooney, V. G., was read: 
Church of the Sacred Heart, 457 West Fifty-first Street, 


NEw York, February 6, 1905. 
Dear Monsignor—I am pleased to learn from Father Thorn- 
ton, our diocesan school inspector, that you meditate holding 
your next meeting of the Educational Association in this city. 
I can say on behalf of the Archbishop and also myself that you 
will receive a hearty weleome and that what can be done to 
make the meeting a success will be afforded. 
Yours sincerely, 
Jos. F. Mooney, V. G. 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Connell. 


An expression of thanks was tendered to Monsignor Mooney 
for his offer. A committee on arrangements was named, consist- 
ing of the President, the Secretary and Rev. T. A. Thornton. 
This committee was authorized to do whatever was necessary for 
the success of the meeting to be held in New York on July 11, 
12 and 13. The board adjourned to meet in New York on 
July 10. 


New York, July 10, 1905. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Bucking- 
ham on Monday, July 10. The meeting was called to order at 
3 p. m. by Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. O’Connell. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and approved. The Commit- 
tee on Arrangements reported that everything was ready for the 
meeting. The Treasurer’s report was received and ordered to be 
presented to the Association. The board voted one hundred dol- 
lars to the Secretary for services during the past year. A message 
to the Holy Father asking his blessing was ordered to be sent. 
The Secretary reported that the boards of the several depart- 
ments had approved the recommendations of the Executive 
Board in regard to finance and representation. The following 
statement was prepared and recommended to the departments of 
the Association : 


‘ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Board, having considered the work of the 
Association in relation to Catholic educational interests, and be- 
lieving that in time this Association may be of great benefit to 
the cause of Catholic education, deems it opportune to make to 
the Association the following recommendations : 

1. Finance. We recommend that the following plan be 
adopted: Each college or institution in the College Department 
shall pay ten dollars annually to the Association treasury, from 
the College Department. Each seminary or institution in the 
Seminary Department shall pay ten dollars annually to the 
Association treasury, from the Seminary Department. Each 
member of the School Department shall pay two dollars annually 
to the Association treasury, from the School Department. 

The general expenses of the Association and the particular 
expenses of each department shall be paid from the funds of 
the Association treasury under the direction and with the 
authorization of the Executive Board of the Association. 

This plan was proposed at the meeting of the Board in 
February,was considered by the Executive Boards of the College, 
School and Seminary departments and approved by them. We 
ask that it be acted on as soon as possible, and, if adopted, that 
each department make such changes in its own constitution as 
will bring it into conformity. It is the sense of the board that 
the Association should endeavor to raise two thousand dollars 
during the coming year to be expended for the general interests 
of the Association. 

2. Representation. In order that there may be a wide 
representation of Catholic educational interests in the Executive 
Board we recommend that there shall be two members and the 
President selected from each department to represent the depart- 
ment in the Executive Board, instead of one member and the 
President as at present. 

3. Organization. As the constitution under which this As- 
sociation is acting was adopted for one year, we recommend that 
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it be again adopted as the basis of organization for the ensuing 
year, with the changes above noted incorporated. 

4. Committee on Resolutions. We recommend that a com- 
mittee on resolutions be appointed at the first session, each de- 
partment to seleet three members. We suggest that the mem- 
bers of each department meet by themselves in the afternoon, and 
that there be a joint meeting of this committee in the evening 
at 8 o’clock, so that the resolutions prepared shall announce the 
united sentiment of the Association. 

We recommend that no resolutions. shall be considered in 
general meeting except those presented through this committee. 

The meeting adjourned. 


New York, July 13, 1905. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Bueking- 
ham at 3 p. m., Monsignor O’Connell presiding. Rev. F. W. 
Howard was re-elected Secretary of the Association. It was 
moved and seconded that matters pertaining to the finances of 
the Association be left in the hands of a committee consisting of 
the President General, the Vice President General and the Treas- 
urer General. The motion was carried. A motion was made 
and seconded that the money of the College Department be re- 
ceived by the Association. The motion was carried. A commit- 
tee consisting of the President General, the vice President Gen- 
eral and the Secretary was appointed to call on His Grace, 
Arehbishop Farley and thank him for his interest in the meet- 
ing of the Association. It was decided that the next meeting of 
the Executive Board should take place on Tuesday, December 5, 
at Washington, and the time and place for the next annual 
meeting of the Association would then be determined. The 
meeting then adjourned. | 

IF’. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 


The cominittee appointed to thank the Archbishop ealled on 
him at his residence. Monsignor O’Connell said: ‘* We attribute 
the success of the meeting in no small part to you and we express 
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our gratitude and thanks for your interest in this Association.”’ 
His Grace thanked the committee and said he felt more than 
sanguine of the good results that must come from the meeting 
and from the Association, and he hoped that the spirit of co- 
operation and fellowship which had begun would continue the 
good which had already come from these meetings. 





General Meetings of the Catholic Educa=- 
tional Zissociation. 


Proceedings. 


The second annual meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation was held in New York on July 11, 12 and 13. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the celebration of solemn Mass in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in the presence of His Grace, Archbishop 
Farley. At the conclusion of the Mass the Archbishop delivered 
the following address to the assembled delegates : 


ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP FARLEY. 


Rev. Fathers and Delegates of the Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation: 

It is with no ordinary feelings of pleasure that I tender to 
you a most cordial weleome to our Cathedral and our metropoli- 
tan city on the occasion of your second annual meeting. And it 
is a happiness to me to be able to say that I pray for you and 
your deliberations, as I did during the Holy Sacrifice at which 
we have just assisted, and that the Spirit of Wisdom may guide 
and preside over the deliberations you are about to enter upon. 

For I feel that even as the Eucharistic Congress, which 
held its meeting here in our city recently, left behind it graces 
and blessings which will, I trust, be long felt in the souls and 
hearts of our faithful people, so, too, the work of the Catholic 
Edueational Congress, as I may call it, will be attended with 
results no less fruitful in its kind on the educational institutions 
of the diocese, as well as on the whole country. The advantages 
of the association of our representatives of our Catholic schools, 
colleges and seminaries may be learned from the happy results 
of the legislation of the Third Baltimore Council in bettering 
the organization of our parochial school system. Previous to 
that time twenty years ago we might be said to be so many units, 
each doing its work in its own earnest, but not always in the 
most enlightened way. We were lacking the stimulus and sup- 
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port of special and well-organized supervision. But as soon as it 
was realized that the highest authority of the Chureh in the 
country required a higher standard than had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and more uniform and efficient methods of instruction 
than obtain in most of our schools, a new life seemed to have 
entered into and taken permanent possession of teachers and 
pupils alike. 

For the first year or two after this new departure, it was 
hardly realized by the schools that anything so radically differ- 
ent from the independent course they always enjoyed was in- 
tended seriously, or would last long. But the perfect organi- 
zation of our board of examiners of our teachers, and examiners 
of our schools, the regularity with which these schools were 
visited and seriously examined twice a year; the inexorable ap- 
plication of the law of the Council that each teacher should pass 
a rigorous examination and should be equipped with a license to 
teach according to grade, when it was understood by the pastors 
and principals of the schools that the carefully compiled manual 
for grading the two sections of each school, primary and gram- 
mar, must be adopted and serupulously followed; when it was 
publicly known to the pastors, teachers, parents and pupils that 
the results of each school examination would be and were printed 
and placed in the hands of the Ordinary of the diocese, and 
defects, whether in proficiency, methods or sanitation, would be 
reported as honestly as success and perfection; then, I say, a 
keen and healthy rivalry sprang up, which lifted competition 
amongst our schools out of the mere pastime character of local 
contests till then prevailing, into friendly but persistent contests 
of well-equipped institutions, each of whose efforts was bent 
toward the best interests of all. What was the result of this 
educational revolution, for it was nothing else? As is known to 
all, there had existed a large class of Catholic laity who were not 
in sympathy with Catholic education, and many members of 
the clergy shared their views in a measure; to them it seemed 
that the Sunday School was sufficient for the acquisition of a 
knowledge of Christian Doctrine; to the laity especially it 
seemed that the parochial school was intended only to teach 
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prayers and catechism, but in secular matters they were highly 
defective; that the non-Catholic school was the only place. where 
arithmetic, geography, grammar and all that goes to make up a 
xood common school education could be taught. You are all 
familiar with this condition of things as it existed eighteen or 
twenty years ago. But, thank God, that day has passed away. 
Our schools under the new direction have come to take their 
place amongst the foremost in our cities, and in many instances 
have taken the lead of the others; our people have recognized by 
practical results that a change has come over our school system 
at large and to-day no priest or hardly one of the laity is found 
to gainsay the excellent status of our parochial schools. It is 
no longer necessary to make strong representations of the claims 
of Catholic schools from the pulpits of our churches, at the open- 
ing of the school year. The bare announcement of the date of 
opening suffices to fill each school to overflowing. In this 
diocese, I am happy to be able to say, that such is the character 
our parochial schools have acquired amongst all our people, that 
in September of this year we shall open fifteen new schools in 
the diocese—city and ecountry—and this added to eleven already 
openea last year, makes a total of twenty-six new parochial 
schools in two years. This result was brought about without any 
pressure on the part of the authorities of the diocese. The sug- 
gestion was sufficient for the pastur, and he found.a cheerful 
co-operation in his devoted people. 

I trust before long to have every parish in the diocese pro- 
vided with the inestimable blessing of a Catholic school. -All this 
has been brought about, or in large measure made possible, by 
the united action or the Bishops of the country, assembled in 
couneil in Baltimore twenty-one years ago. 

But, gentlemen, much has been accomplished in building up 
and improving our Catholic free school system, much still re- 
mains to be done to bring it-up to our ideal. 

To accomplish this you are met here this morning, first by 
invoking on your labor the blessing of Almighty God, realizing 
that ‘‘unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’’ 
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In your meeting you will exchange experiences and debate 
various suggestions tending to the general improvement of 
present conditions. Thus the knowledge and wisdom and judg- 
ment of each will become the property of all, and you will re- 
turn to your homes filled with sense of strength and hope and 
courage which you had not before, saying one to himself, what 
has been accomplished here or there, why not be done in our 


diocese. 

Now, gentlemen, behold that what has been effected through 
the deliberation of many, for our parochial schools, can be done 
for our colleges. What I have said of our parochial schools is 
applicable, in no small degree, to our colleges at the present day. 


They have not the full confidence ef all our people who are so 
placed as to be able to send their sons to colleges. This is evident 
from the large number of Catholies attending non-Catholic eol- 
leges everywhere throughout the land at the peril of the most 
valued treasure they possess. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that our Catholic colleges 
have accomplished more, I am prepared to say, more in propor- 
tion to the gratuitous support they have received, than any 
college in the country. How rarely do we hear of a donation to 
them such as are yearly given by the million to their non- 
Catholie rivals. All they—our colleges—have to depend upon is 
the pension of their students, and were it not for the sacrifice 
of the members of religious teaching orders, who give their best 
thought and their whole strength gratis for the sake of the great 
principle of Catholic edueation, what we have done would be 
utterly impossible. With this splendid wholesome surrender 
of themselves these men through their colleges have educated 
a body of Catholie representative Americans who are no less an 
honor to the country than to the Church. They represent her in 
every high and honorable walk of life. In the judiciary, in the 
cabinet, at the bar, in congress, in journalism and in literature, 
everywhere from the United States Supreme Court down to the 
less prominent places in trade and commerce, the students of 
our Catholie colleges bear the standard of their Faith with a 
pride that is without fault and stand up as examples of the 
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principles of Catholic morality which they imbibe in their 
Catholic Alma Mater. 

But when all this has been said and conceded it must be 
confessed that our Catholie colleges, like all other colleges, and 
like our free schools years ago, can be vastly improved. 

Conditions will not permit the same methods to be adopted 
with them as with the schools of which I have just spoken. Were 
that possible I am fain to believe much gocd wouid come of it. 
But the next best thing to be done is to take up the question 
in the councils of the Association of Catholic Colleges, Schools 
and Seminaries, and treat it with a frankness and a fearlessness 
and a fullness that make for the best results. Put aside preju- 
dices in favor of this or that tradition in methods or systems 
and face the fact boldly that we are in the heart of a period of 
radical transition that calls for concessions, not of principles, 
but of ways. I might go deeper into details in illustration of 
what I merely insinuate, but this is neither the time nor the 
place for this. In the course of your sessions these things will 
be dealt with extensively, I am sure. 

One thing I venture to predict, that if proper means are 
adopted to bring our colleges up to a higher level, they will not 
be lacking in the financial support and patronage of our well-to- 
do Catholics whieh their less-favored brethren have not failed to 
extend to the improved condition of our Catholie free schools. 

It is a most hopeful sign of such improvement to see the 
representatives of so many of our colleges here to-day to take 
thought for their betterment—an evidence that they are not of 
that sad class who have eyes and see not, ears and hear not, but 
are ready to understand with their heart and to be converted. 

This is but the second annual meeting of your association 
and from all I have observed and heard, fruit not in small 
measure has come from your efforts. The wonder is that this 
Association was not thought of years ago. 

Voluntary as are its comings in and goings out, and the 
utmost freedom in the application of its rulings and decisions, 
unlike the rules of the Plenary Council, still I see great possi- 
bilities for good in it with God’s blessing for the uplifting of our 
whole educational system, elementary, college, seminary and uni- 
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versity, to higher planes of proficiency year by year, until they 
shall have risen to the place of leadership, which of right be- 
longs to them, that leadership which the Church held for fifteen 
hundred years in all Christendom. 


GENERAL SESSION JULY 11. 
The first session of the convention was held at the Cathedral 


College. Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Connell opened the meeting with 
prayer and then addressed the delegates as follows: 


OPENING ADDRESS OF MONSIGNOR D. J. 0’CONNELL, D. D. 


Reverend Fathers, Respected Sisters, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Delegates all to the Second Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association: 

I am glad to meet you, and I have great pleasure in present- 
ing to you my most respectful greetings. After the words of 
welcome addressed to us this morning by His Grace, after the 
counsels that he has given, but few words of mine are necessary 
at the beginning of the second annual convention; and, as we 
are already a little behind in our program, I suppose the 
sooner we get to work the better; but I cannot forbear express- 
ing to you the pleasure we all feel at the most favorable auspices 
under which this convention opens. Owing to the labors of the 
local committee, I find that all the preparations are perfect; and 
we all find that in the Most Reverend Archbishop of this diocese 
we have not only a warm-hearted host, but a capable, warm- 
hearted leader. 

I think, moreover, that at the present moment we might. say 
the times themselves are in our favor, because I do believe that 
in the minds of serious and thoughtful men in this country 
a very great change is taking place in regard to the value of re- 
ligious education in schools. For myself, I do not believe that 
at any time in their history, and especially in the early part of 
their history, it ever was the intention of the American people 
to separate religion from education. I think it was their opinion 
that the religious part of education (which is the greater part) 
could be successfully taught in the Chureh and in the school, and 
I am afraid that cireumstaneces have not borne out their pre- 
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vision, but that, on the contrary, in many a home the domestic 
altar is found no more and that to-day, unfortunately, too many 
of the churches are nothing but the sounding board of what 
takes place in the street. 

In the beginning of their history, in their early life, the 
American people was profoundly religious, and I believe the 
embers of those sentiments are there still; and it is with regret 
that the best people in our community, in every community in 
this land, see religious infidelity stalking broadeast throughout 
the land and in its wake less honesty, lowered morality. From 
the days that the first parochial school was opened in this country 
up to the present moment, our country has made strides in 
progress unparalleled in history. In the accumulation of wealth 
we have surpassed the whole world. We have gone far in gain- 
ing empire over the powers of nature. I think we have grown 
in our love for liberty, and I believe that the spirit of democracy 
is strong and growing stronger in the land. In everything I be- 
lieve we have progressed except one, and I am afraid that in 
honesty, incorruptible honor, our progress has not kept pace with 
the progress we have made in the pursuit of wealth. 

Yes, the best men of the land say we must return. The 
founders of the parochial school, were they living and present 
here to-day, might say, ‘‘We fortold this. We told you if you 
divorce religion from education, you will have clever citizens, 
you will have inventive citizens, you will have wealthy citizens, 
but I doubt if you will have the old-time honorable and virtuous 
citizens.’’ They say, ‘‘Let us go back.’’ We must go back to the 
formation of character. The cornerstone of education is char- 
acter. Without character all your Latin, all your mathematics, 
all your physics is a disappointment, a gross incompleteness. 
The business of education is to form character, make a man. 
They say educate conscience, assert its sway, bow to its control. 
All that is true, all that is necessary; but how form character ? 
How educate conscience without imparting and insisting upon 
certain fundamental principles that are the basis of society and 
the fundamental truths of religion? No character without prin- 
ciple, and. the principles of our lives come from on high. 
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But not to detain you, not to hold you for any set adddress, 
we are assembled here to-day, fellow delegates, to address our- 
selves to a very important work, to carry out to their fullness 
those principles of religious education left us by our fathers and 
to apply ourselves as diligently and as earnestly as we can to 
the proper instruction at least of our own people. We nfimber 
about one-sixth of the entire population. To our care is con- 
fided such a large proportion of those strangers who come to our 
shores, and to us belongs the duty in a very great measure of 
keeping from the ranks of the toiling people all dangerous ele- 
ments or germs of subversive life. That is the duty before us, 
and for that we are assembled here to-day, to do what we can 
to improve, to strengthen, to elevate the Catholic system of 
education in all its departments and to spread as wide as we can 
what we believe in honest sincerity to be the blessings of Chris- 
tian civilization in our land. 

I wish, in conelusion, to repeat again the hearty welcome 
I feel for all, and especially to extend a welcome in a special 
manner to the laborers, to the several laborers in the field of 
education, to those who, like angels from heaven, toil noiselessly 
and bear the burdens and heat of the day—I mean our respected 
and dearly beloved Sisters. (Applause.) We are glad to have 
them here. We cannot get along in the Chureh without the 
Sisters; we cannot get along in our schools without them. We 
are delighted that they have come here to encourage by their 
numbers, and to enlighten us by their experience. They are wel- 
come and open as far as I can extend it to all the privileges of 
the floor. 


The recommendations of the Executive Board on finance, 
representation, organization and resolutions were read.* 

It was moved and seconded that these recommendations be 
referred to the several departments with the request that they 
be acted upon as soon as possible. Carried. 

The session then adjourned and the members repaired to 
the several halls to attend the department meetings. 


* See page 17. 
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GENERAL SESSION JULY 12. 


A general session was held at 8 o’clock Wednesday evening 
to consider the Catholic High School Problem. Papers by Revs. 
James P. Fagan, 8S. J., and H..T. Henry were read, and there 
was a general discussion of the point brought forward. 


GENERAL SESSION JULY 13. 


The general session was called to order by Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, 8. S., D. D., Vice President General. 

The Secretaries of the several departments reported that 
the plan of finance proposed by the Executive Board was ac- 
cepted by the respective departments. The School Department 
approved the plan with the following addition: That each 
school, academy or other institution affiliated with the School 
Department shall pay $5 annually. The Seminary Department, 
on account of the small number of seminaries, made the annual 
assessment in that department $20. 

These amendments were adopted, and the plan of finance 
was adopted by the Association. 

The recommendation that there should be two members 
elected from each department to the Executive Board in addition 
to the President was approved by the departments and was 
adopted by the Association. 

It was moved and seconded that the constitution of the 
Association with the changes incorporated be again adopted as 
a basis of organization for the ensuing year. The motion was 
carried. 

The Executive Board was empowered by the Association to 
put the plan of finance in operation, and it was left to the dis- 
- eretion of the Board to adopt the best methods of raising the 
necessary funds. 

In presenting his report the Treasurer General said: 

‘‘T wish to state, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this 
report only includes the money that came to the general associ- 
ation. Each department had a Treasurer of its own and donated 
certain sums to the General Association; so it does not represent 
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all money contributed by the members, but only what was used 
for the General Association.’’ 

On motion the Treasurer’s report was adopted and ordered 
printed. 

The Chair—The next business before the meeting is the 
election of general officers—President General, Vice President 
General and Treasurer General. I would request the Secretary 
to kindly read the articles of the constitution referring to this 
.leection. (The articles were read.) You have heard the articles 
of the constitution with regard to the election, and ballots will be 
distributed for voting upon each one of these officers. 

A Member—I move the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
ballot for Monsignor D. J. O’Connell for President General. 
Seconded and unanimously earried. Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Con- 
nell was declared elected. 

On motion, which was seconded and unanimously carried, 
the Secretary cast a ballot for Very Rev. E. R. Dyer for Vice 
President General of the Association, who was also declared 
elected. 


On motion, which was seconded and unanimously carried, 


Very Rev. Dean Mulligan was elected Treasurer General. 

Dr. Conde B. Pallen was given the privilege of the floor and 
spoke about the proposed Catholie eneyeclopwdia, and asked the 
co-operation of the clergy in furnishing any data which they 
could, especially regarding conditions in their several localities. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Connell took the chair and spoke as 
follows: 

Delegates to the Second Annual Convention: 

I beg to thank you very sincerely for the honor you have 
conferred upon me, and I wish to add that I aecept it with 
gratitude and with a sense of responsibility. True, the responsi- 
bilities are not very great, because the main work in earrying on 
this association rests with the officers of the several departments. 
But such duties as devolve upon me, I shall, with the help of 
God’s grace, do my best to discharge. I say that, because I have 
faith in this association. I consider it as an organ of great good. 
As Archbishop Farley said to me yesterday: ‘‘The wonder is 
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we did not have this association before.’’ Unity is strength; 
it is the mark of the Catholie Church; unity is the characteristic 
of everything carried on successfully in American spheres, and 
unity should be the mark and strength and soul-inspiring princi- 
ple of Catholic education in America. I hope to see the asso- 
ciation grow; I expect to see it grow and to see it exercise its 
beneficent influence all through this country; and I do wish to- 
day that it were granted to that prelate who first conceived the 
idea of this organization to be here and see how it has grown. 
It is a very great pleasure for me to be able to begin the second 
year of incumbeney with a most pleasant and honorable duty; 
it is to read to you the correspondence that has been exchanged 
with the Holy Father and this Association, and to make known 
to you the blessing that he has imparted to you. On Monday 
afternoon the following telegram was sent to the Secretary of 
State: 
Cardinal Merry del Val, Roma: 

Unio nationalis educationis Catholicae, Neo Eboraci in 
secunde annuo congressu convocata, Supremae Sedi obsequium 
filiale ex corde exhibet Apostolicamque Benedictionem humiliter 


petit. 
JOANNES M.. Faruey, Archiepiscopus. 


D. J. O’CoNNELL, Praeses. 
Monsignor Farley, Arcivescovo, New York: 

Beatissimus Pater jucundo et grato animo obsequium ex- 
cepit Unionis Nationalis Educationis Catholicae Neo Eboraci in 
conventum coactae eique testem benevolentiae summae Apostoli- 
cam Benedictionem peramanter impertit. 

CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again at 12 m. 


FINAL SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by Rt. Rev. Monsignor D-. 
J. O’Connell. The Secretary read the names of the officers 
elected in the several departments. 

The resolutions presented by the committee were read and 
adopted by the Association. 
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Unanimous consent was asked to bring up some resolutions 
that had been adopted in the College Department. After dis- 
cussion there was objection raised and the request was with- 
drawn. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor O’Connell, in closing the meeting, spoke 
as follows: 

I think we have very solid reasons to congratulate ourselves 
upon the success of our convention. I consider it exceedingly 
successful on account of the large number of important ecclesi- 
astical institutions represented in this convention by men and 
women of the highest ability and the highest representative 
capacity. I consider it fortunate for our convention that our 
debates have been free, open, unreserved in all the departments, 
as it was the wish of all they should be. It is only in virtue of 
open and honest discussion that we arrive finally at the truth. 
And you will never succeed in convincing a man, unless you 
permit him to express the thoughts lying bottommost in his mind. 
I think this convention has been most successful in its results; I 
consider it of great importance, delegates, that we have been per- 
mitted to come together and to know each other thoroughly, to 
understand one another’s position, feelings and views, and, I 
think, the result of our coming together and knowing one an- 
other better, is to make us like and appreciate each other all the 
more. I am glad to be able to say that I noticed a closer coming 
together of all educational forces of the Catholic Church in 
America, a movement that takes us away from isolation, narrow- 
ness, from misunderstanding our confreres and makes us under- 
stand the importance of Catholic education in America. I think 
at all these meetings there likewise grows a certain esprit de 
corps, and, as it were, a public opinion regarding matters per- 
taining to Catholic education. No longer do we feel alone in 
our work; no matter how retiring the college, or how few the 
students, no matter where a Catholic teacher is to-day, after the 
holding of these meetings, he feels he is not alone; that he is one 
of a strong guard, united and intelligent body. We are now in 
a position to understand ourselves, our deliberations have that 
binding power which we believe common sense, sustained by 
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long experience and measures of prudence maintain. Resolu- 
tions have been adopted in several conferences that will go out 
and accomplish in a great measure the object for which this As- 
sociation was instituted, and that is the unity and strengthening 
and bettering of our Catholic system of education, from the 
highest department to the lowest, and from one end of the land 
to the other. 

I congratulate you, and I have no doubt that the Holy Ghost 
descended upon your labors and blessed them and directed them, 
because a work of this importance will not be ignored by God’s 
blessing or His Providence. I have only to say, in closing, that 
I utter the desires and wishes of the Pope for the success of this 
association. 

No further business being before the convention, it was, on 


motion, adjourned. 
F. W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Catholic Educational 
Association. 


RESOLVED. 
I. 

That the elimination of religion—the only real basis of 
moral training—from our public schools, means the loss of 
Christian ideals slowly and surely in the individual, home and 
society, fashioned by such schools. 


Il. 


That educational methods now regarded as the best had their 
origin in schools under Catholic influence. 


mI. 

That the efforts to give positive, religious teaching in ele- 
mentary schools have been successful in England, Belgium, Ire- 
land, Germany and Canada—with distinct gain to true patriot- 
ism and high moral training. 

IV. 

That it would be sound policy for the State to recognize, 
accept and support every free elementary school in which the 
standards and results of secular education are approved by legit- 
imate state or city authority. 

v. 

That the teaching of positive religious doctrines and train- 
ing in sound, Christian moral principles should be no barrier to 
such approbation and support. 


VE. 


That we praise the efforts made in the above-mentioned 
countries for the right solution of the religious and educational 
problem, and we denounce the present infamous policy pursued 
by the French Government as a crime against liberty of con- 
science and freedom of education. 

vil. 


That the fast developing system of Catholic education makes 
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imperative the fostering of religious vocations among our young 
men and women. 
VII. 

That every encouragement should be given to young Catholic 

laymen to adopt the teaching profession. 
IX. 

That we heartily commend the work of the Catholic press in 
the cause of Catholic education. The Catholic press has served 
to form Catholic opinion on subjects of education; it has shown 
the necessity of education influenced by religion and repelled the 
unjust attacks of unfriendly critics. The future welfare and 
progress of Catholic education will be largely dependent on the 
enlightened aid or the Catholic press. 


A 
That the Catholics of the United States are called upon to 


make every effort to provide means for the higher education of 
their children. Our numerical growth and material prosperity, 


as well as the position we occupy in the various vocations of life, 
make it imperative upon us to add to these blessings the privi- 
lege of a college education for our children’ whenever and 
wherever possible. We appeal to the Reverend Clergy in general 
to continue their interest in the young men in their parishes, 
and to encourage them to pursue a classical course of higher edu- 
cation in the various institutions under our charge. 


XI. 

That we note the declaration of the National Educational 
Association, that ‘‘there is in the minds of the children and 
youth of to-day a ‘tendency toward a disregard for constituted 
authority, a lack of respect for age and superior wisdom; a 
weak appreciation of the demands of duty; a disposition to fol- 
low pleasure and interest rather than obligation and order; and 
that this condition demands the earnest thought and action of 
our leaders of opinion, and places important obligations upon 
school authorities.’’ 

XII. 


That we regret that the said National Educational Associa- 
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tion has failed to fix the responsibility for this state of affairs 
and neglected to point out the only true and adequate remedy. 


XIII. 

That a vote of thanks be tendered to His Grace, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of New York, for the cordial welcome and en- 
couragement given to this Association. 

XIV. 

That we lkewise express our gratitude to the Rt. Rev. 
Reetor of the Cathedral; to the Rt. Rev. President of the School 
Board and the Local Committee; and the Rector of the Cathe- 
dral College, for the facilities afforded the Association for this 
annual meeting. 

XV. 

That this Association offer its congratulations to Rt. Rev. 
J. P. Carroll, D. D., former Vice President of the College Con- 
ference, upon his promotion to the See of Helena. 

XVI. 

That we send a telegram of greeting to Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 

Conaty, D. D., Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles. 
XVII. 

That we express our appreciation of the faithful attendance 

upon these meetings of the zealous teaching Sisters of this city. 


XVIII. 


That the time and place of the next meeting of this Associ- 
tion be left to the Executive Board. 
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Report of the CreasurersGeneral of the Catholic 
Educational Association from July 15, 
1904, to July 10, 1905. 


The following amounts were received by the Secretary of the As- 
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sociation and the report made to the Treasurer-General. 


RECEIPTS. 


Oct. 1904, From Rev. W. J. Shanley 
School Dept., excess over bill 
rendered 

Dec. 9. Rev. P. McHale 

Dec. 13, Mr. Adam Schmitt 

Dec. 23, Rev. W. J. Shanley, 15 
copies report.. 


Dec. 23, Rev. W. re ‘Shanley, bal. ‘in 


treasury school dept 
Dec. 24, Rev. P. R. McDevitt 
Dec. 30, Rev. Leo Jarecki.... 
Dec. 30, Rev. D. M. Gorman. 
Dec. 30, Rev. L. A. Delurey. 
Jan. 2, 1905, Rev. Wm. D. Hickey . 
Jan.3, St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
Jan. 3, Stamps for Report 
Jan. 3, Rev. M. Phillip.. 
Jan. 4, Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley 
Jan. 7, Rev. H. C. Wienker 


Jan. 9, Rt. Rev. C. H. Mohr, O. S. B.. 


Jan. 10, Brother Pompian 

Jan. 11, Mother Irene, atte 

Jan. 14, Rev. P. McHale 

Jan. 14, Rev. T. A. 

_ 18, Rev. C. Mennis, C. M 
.18, Brother Angelus 


Ja 
Tan. is Rev. G. P.Jennings.... ..... 


Jan. 19, Conception Abbey 

Jan. 20, Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester 

Jan.24, Sister Georgiana, Trinity 
College 

Jan. 2%, tog College 

Jan. 25, Rev. B. H. Pennings 

Jan. 26, Most. Rev. J.J. Glennon.. 

Jan. 27, Rev. H. Theo. Wilken 


Jan. 28. Rev. A. J. Burrowes,S.J.... 


Jan. 30, Rev. J. A. Burns 


Jan. 30, Bie We IS iodide ke veces edans 


Jan. 31, Rev. W. J. Kerby. 

Jan. 31, Rev. B. Nurre 

Feb. 1, Rev. John F. Fenlon, Sec’y 
Seminary Dept 

Feb. 3, Woodstock College 

Feb. 3, Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf. 

Feb. 6, Rev. J. F. Fenlon, Sec’y for 
Rev. J. W. Buboczkowki 

Feb. 9, Rev. Peter Wallischeck 

Feb. 9, Rev. J. F. Fenlon, Sec’y for 


Thornton......... 
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Rev. J. F. Ryan 

Feb. 11, Rev. Cornelius Gillespie,S.J. 

Feb. 11, Rev. F. spacing per ee J. 
F. Fenlon...... 

Feb. 13, Rt. Rev. TJ. Conaty 

Feb. 15. Rev. L. A. Delurey, Treas. 
Col. Dept. for Assoc’tion Expenses. 

Feb. 15, Rev. B. J. Mulligan 

— 15 Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Con- 


Feb. 18, Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney, 25 
copies.. 

Feb. 18, Rev. y. M. ‘O’Sullivan, S. 5... 

Feb. 20, St. James College, Van- 


Feb. * Calvert Hall ee: ® 
Feb. 25, Rev. P. E. D 
Mar. 1, Rev. E. F. Giketas... 
Mar. rid Rev. P. J. Garvey 
Rev. Jos. Butler...... eV eetEL 
Overbrook Seminary 
Per Rev. J. F. Fenlon, Sec’y 
Mar. 6, Rev. J. H. Oechtering........ 


Rev. Father Chapon 
Boston Seminary.. f 
Per Rev. J. F. Fenion, Sec’ y 
sar Se Rev. J. A. Te Pas, per Rev. 
.F. Fenlon.. : 
Pad 10, Rev. W. J. Shanley, Treas. 
er 26, Rev. M.S. Ryan, per Rev. 
F. Fenlon, Sec’y. 
Pai 1, anon Schmitt, membership 
fee S 
June 1, ‘6 W. Schmitt anenantates 
fee S.D ° 
Junel, Rev. 3, 5. Schneider, n mem- 
bershi 
June 14, 
Rt. Rev. Charles Colton. 
Per W. J. Shanley, Treas.. ° 
June 15, Rev. T. P. Holland, “per 
Rev. J. F. Fenlon, Sec’y 
June 24, Brother Edward........ 
June 29, St. Procopius College. 
July 8, Helena T. Goessman, mem- 
bership me Ss. D. 
Rev. F. F. W . Kunkel, $.8!: 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Nov. 15, 1904, Postage 

Dec. 1, Telegram 

Dec: TR, PORES «6: cece cnss. 

Dec. 24, Envelopes 

Dec. 26, Printing 1,500 eseoaa of An- 
nual Report.. ap . 

Dec. 26, Special Report. 

Dec. 26, Postage. Mestinb daa crendenas 

Jan. 7, 1905, Envelopes cabeesin amen anes 

Jan. 10, Expressage 


BRE: 


ee evn 


Annual Meeting, 1500 copies. . 
Apr. 18, Postage and Envelopes.. 
June 12, Rev. J. F. Fenlon postage, 
mimeographing, etc . es 
July 5, Printing Official Program, 
2700 ——— aarp a 
July 5, . Postage and. Expressage.. 
July 5, Services of Assistant.. 
July 10, To Secretary. 
July 10, Cash on hand to balance.. 


bh» 


MON ANS wo 


Jan. uu, Postage 

Jan. 14, Envelopes 

Jan. 20, Special Report 
Feb. 3, Expressage 


"$639. 37 


J. MULLIGAN, 
Treasurer-General. 
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Mar. 1, Services of Assistant 
Apr. 18, Printiug Announcement of 








Che Catholic High School 
Problem. 


Papers ead at a General Meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association, in 
few Vork, Wednesday, July 
12, 1905. Discussion. 


A general meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
was held on Wednesday, July 12, at 8 p.m. Papers were read 
on the High School Problem and there was a general discussion 
on the relations of Catholic Higher Education to the other de- 
partments of our educational system. Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
O’Connell opened the meeting with prayer and then announced 
the following points for discussion: 


SUBJECT—WHAT THE PARISH SCHOOL CAN DO 
FOR THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 
Points suggested for discussion: 
(a) Closer union of all our educational forces a need of the hour. 
(b) How many graduates of our Parish Schools go to non- 
Catholic colleges? 
(ce) The founding of scholarships for the Parish School by the 
College. 
(d) The teaching of Latin and other preparatory branches in 
the Parish School. 
{e) More active interest by college men in the work of the 
Parish School. 
Rev. James P. Fagan, S. J., the first speaker of the evening, 
was introduced. 
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Wibat the Parish School Can Do for the Catho=- 
lic College. 


REV. JAMES *P. FAGAN, S. J., VICE PRINCIPAL OF THE LOYOLA SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK. 


In this paper I shall confine myself to a simple exposition 
of the first point among the five suggested for discussion. In 
such an exposition, it seems to me, everything vital in the 
educational question as it appeals to and affects Catholies will 
be touched on, and incidentally the questions raised in the other 
four pomts suggested for discussion will be answered. 

The first point suggested for discussion is the ‘‘Closer union 
of all our educational forces is a need of the hour.’’ 

This proposition implies or asserts three things: 

1. Union is a need of the hour; implying that there are 
other needs as well. 

2. We Catholics have educational forces of our own. 

3. <A closer union of these forces is desirable; implying 
that in respect of sympathetic co-operation among them, of 
articulation and organic connection, there is something to be 
desired. 

Let us take up these points one after the other. 

I. When we speak of a need of the hour as regards our 
Catholic institutions, we insinuate two things, either that there 
is something lacking in these institutions, or that some danger 
threatens them. 

The first insinuation does not directly enter into the matter 
of this discussion, and, for the moment at least, I pass it over. 
The second insinuation is most timely. 

Our Catholie educational forces are indeed threatened; they 
are facing a crisis, which may be delayed for years, or may be on 
us to-morrow and for the following reasons: 

First— We are a body fighting for a principle. That princi- 
ple is: Edueation cannot be divorced from religion. 

Secondly— We are fighting for this principle against three 
sets of adversaries : 

(a) Against those who see no sense in it, who refuse to 
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take us seriously, who consider our zeal in building up our own 
schools quixotic. 

(b) Against those who have given up God and religion, and 
who pretend to see in the preservation of the idea of God and 
the continued existence of the Church a menace to what they 
eall freedom of thought, progress, civilization. 

(ec) Against those, finally, who have been imbued from their 
childhood with false and prejudiced views of the Chureh and 
its work, prejudices so deep-rooted that nothing can weaken or 
dislodge them. 

We Catholics, therefore, are looked on as bores by some, as 
dangerous enemies by others. 

Thirdly— Our insistence on the validity of our principles 
and on the justice of our cause, moreover, exposes us to a certain 
suspicion of disloyalty to our country and its institutions, a 
charge of being un-American; as if the phrase, ‘‘Our Publie 
School System,’’ were synonymous with and had the same exten- 
sion as this other phrase, ‘‘Our National Institutions. ”’ 

Fourthly—The law-making power of the land is certainly 
not pro-Catholic, and a law once passed, the will of the majority 
once expressed, whatever the nature of the law, practically 
nothing is left to the minority but—submission. 

At this moment there are laws on the statute books of every 
State in the Union which could be used with disastrous effect 
against Catholic schools. Read the Compulsory Education laws 
of your own States, and ponder them, and you will see what I 
mean. Some years ago Dr. Harris of the Educational Bureau at 
Washington, speaking of spelling reform, said that it takes a 
long time to educate public opinion up to the point where it be- 
comes possible to secure legislation or any measure of reform, 
and that a longer period must elapse after that is done before 
the reformers can hope to secure the earrying out of the law 
they have passed. 

It might be well to study our State Educational laws in the 
light of these remarks of Dr. Harris. 

Fifthly—We talk of the freedom the Chureh enjoys in 
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America, and we can say with truth that we do enjoy a very 
large measure of liberty. The Constitution under which we live, 
and which we venerate, for which so many of our ¢co-religionists 
have cheerfully shed their blood, guarantees us liberty of 
worship, but there are hundreds of ways in which that liberty 
of worship may be affected and hampered by particular laws 
which do not on the face of them appear to interfere at all with 
the general law. The details that define and limit the rights and 
privileges of the churches depend on statute law, the will of the 
majority, the will of the crowd, and while it is true that our 
fellow-citizens in the main are just and fair-minded, and while 
we cheerfully confess that one can count on their sense of fair- 
ness in many things, we have to deplore at the same time the 
fact that their sense of fairness has not as yet opened their eyes 
to the injustice of forcing us to pay a double tax—one tax, to 
support a system which in conscience we cannot approve, be- 
eause it renders to Cesar the things of Cxsar, but ignores the 


claims of God to like treatment, and another tax to support 
schools which do render to God the things that are God’s, and 
as frankly and as fully render to the nation what the nation 
has a right to expect from every system—moral, conscientious, 
loyal citizens. 


We Catholics say we are free, and point to our Parochial 
Schools, which without let or hindrance rise side by side with 
the Public Schools; but the statute law defines the number of 
years our children must remain in school, whatever the condition 
or need of the parents; it prescribes the curriculum of studies, 
whether those studies inure to the benefit of the children later 
in life or not; it makes a provision for moral or ethical teaching 
which we can neither accept nor approve, and that same law can 
at any time pass measures, vexatious or even destructive meas- 
ures, which will render nugatory our efforts to bring up our 
children in the fear of the Lord. 

We say we are free, and speak of our colleges. They are 
free indeed to give the traditional Catholic training, more par- 
ticularly that training in right thinking which Catholic phi- 
losophy alone can give. They are free to confer degrees, which 
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degrees actually stand for more in the way of formation and 
acquired mental power than the. degrees of any non-Catholic 
college in the land. How long are we to enjoy that privilege? 
A phrase slipped into a legislative measure may at any time 
render our degrees valueless and leave us without even the poor 
privilege of entering a protest against the injustice. 

Those who are interested in educational forecasts may 
read with profit President Harper’s pamphlet on the Small 
College, published some six years ago. They will see there what 
fate is in store for our colleges if we are not united and up and 
doing. 

Our chief danger, however, is from within. Some of our 
Catholies are indifferent in this matter, or they are unable to 
read the signs of the times. Others rely on political influence, 
on the expression of opinion of this or the other prominent man 
who has praised Catholic institutions. They find in these chance 
sayings a sign of the times, a sign of a growing spirit of broad- 
ness and liberality. Others still flatter themselves that by com- 


promises and approximations to the thoughts and ways of non- 
Catholics, they can convince these latter that their fears and 
prejudices are without foundation, and thus bring Catholic and 
non-Catholic together. 

A few pregnant texts should be enough to disillusion all 
who think thus. 


‘‘Our wrestling,’’ says St. Paul, ‘‘is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers 
of the world of this darkness, against the spirit of wickedness in 
the high places.’’ 

Moreover, we, as a body, are the representatives of Him of 
whom it was said: ‘‘This Child is set for a sign which shall 
be contradicted ;’’ and who Himself said of His Apostles in His 
prayer at the Last Supper, ‘‘I have given them My word, and 
the world hateth them because they are not of the world as I 
also am not of the world.’’ 

Charity for our fellow-citizens we must have, and zeal for 
their souls, but we must not live in a fool’s paradise and 
imagine that there can be any true ‘‘fellowship of light with 
darkness.’ 
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The Catholic Church alone preserves and respects the tra- 
<lition that the value of a human soul is beyond price. Such a 
doctrine is in open and fatal contradiction with the spirit of 
him who said, ‘‘ All these things will I give thee, if falling down 
thou wilt adore me,’’ and war there must ever be between the 
two. For this reason I say we must prepare ourselves against 
the day of struggle. 

What a sharp lesson on this point the recent happenings in 
France give us. 

Besides this, the world over, we find simultaneous action in 
the direction of a laicizing, or neutralizing, or dereligionizing 
of the schools. Is this an accident, a coincidence, or is it the 
outeome of a general movement toward the great apostasy that 
must come? 

It is abundantly clear, then, I think, that we are facing a 
crisis that may not be so very remote. The issue is not a mere 
economie one, a question of dollars and cents, nor an academic 


one, whether we shall or not give degrees. The issue regards 
our right to safeguard the souls of our children, to preserve the 
faith. Woe to us, Catholic educators, if we fail to see this; if, 
moved by the spirit that stirred up the wrath of St. Paul against 
the Corinthians, we ery out, ‘‘I am of Paul and I, indeed, of 
Apollo, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,’’ and in ‘‘seeking the 


things that are our own’’ we neglect our mission, which is ‘‘to 


seek the things of Christ Jesus.’’ We are legatione fungentes 
pro Christo; ambassadors of Christ, our mission is to represent 
Christ and to look after His interests, and we have no other if 
we are true to Him and true to ourselves. 

II. The second thing we have to consider in our discussion 
23 ‘‘Our educational forees.’’ The program enumerates 
three—the Seminary, the College, and the Parochial School. 
These include the Catholic institutions actually engaged in 
the work of education. Besides these I would speak, also, of 
other forces, without the action of which our institutions can 
but languish. These I shall discuss later. 

I think we shall understand our own institutions better by 
comparing them with existing non-Catholic institutions. In 
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fact, the stages or periods of the educational cycle or, if you 
like, the units of the educational system in our eountry are now 
fixed, independently of us. New educational terms have been 
added to the language, and these terms convey to our fellow- 
citizens certain definite ideas. It would not be wise, therefore, 
nor would it serve any useful purpose at all to cling to a nomen- 
clature of our own, or to refuse to conform to usage. 

The units in the educational system are five—the Kinder- 
garten, the Grammar School (including the Primary Depart- 
ment), the High School, the Undergraduate Department of a 
degree-conferring institution, and the Graduate School. 


An institution may give degrees, but not afford opportuni- 
ties for graduate work, and then it is a College. If it does offer 
such opportunities it is called a University. This marks a new 
concept of the University. Formerly a University was an in- 
stitution which sheltered the four faculties—Arts and Science, 
Law, Medicine, Divinity; or, Arts and one or other of the pro- 


fessional schools. Now the distinction between College and 
University is held to lhe in the doing or not doing of Graduate, 
or research, work. 

In studying these units, we find that each unit is in a 
certain way complete in itself, though it may be articulated with 
those above it. The great majority of those who attend the 
Grammar School leave it to begin their life work. <A large pro- 
portion of the High School pupils have no intention of going to 
College. Some years ago Dr. Harris estimated that, in St. Louis, 
ot five thousand children who entered the Primary School, not 
five per cent. persevered to the end of the High School. 

It is important to note then that the High School fulfills a 
double function. It is a fitting or preparatory school for 
college, and a finishing school in which many get all the higher 
and more humanizing education, 7. ¢., all the knowledge of 
History, Literature, Science, ete., which they are ever to get. 
For this reason it has sometimes been called the People’s College. 
Its:importance, therefore, can hardly be exaggerated; for, if the 
bulk of our people leave school before they have got this human- 
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izing education, we shall ever remain a comparatively unintel- 
lectual people. 

It may be well to remark, also, that the primum mobile, so 
to speak, of these units is not one and the same. 

With regard to the Grammar School, the State law gen- 
erally speaking determines the number of years of attendance, 
the number of school days in the year, and the content of the 
course, in general at least. The High School courses are ar- 
ranged by the State authorities also in some places, or by the 
local Boards. Each College manages its own affairs in this 
respect. Columbia has just published a new revision of its 
program; Princeton did as much last year. The newer 
coneept of the University was formulated at Chicago in 1899, if 
I do not mistake, at a meeting of the principal American Uni- 
versities. 

Now, turning to our own institutions: Our program 
mentions but three units. Of these the Seminary has no counter- 


part in the non-Catholic system. We must confine our con- 
‘siderations, therefore, to our Parish Schools and our Colleges. 


The first point to be noted is that the wording of the ques- 
tion before us is unfortunate. Our Parish Schools, it would 
appear from the question as worded, are feeders of our Colleges. 
This, of course, is not true, but any non-Catholic reading the 
program would quite rightly conelude that such is the ease, 
and, knowing the character of our Parochial Schools, that they 
are on the level of the Public Schools, he would naturally form 
avery poor idea of our Colleges, of their work, their tone, their 
standing. 

The second point I should note is that the word ‘‘College’’ 
on the program is not used in its received sense among edu- 
cators in general. 

By College the world at large understands an institution 
offering to young men a four years’ course leading to a degree. 

We use the word in its primitive sense of a body or a col- 
lection, as we do when we speak of the College of Cardinals, or 
the College of Heralds, or a collegiate church, 7. e., a church 
served by a body of Canons. A college with us hitherto has 
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meant merely an institution of higher education, having a num- 
ber of classes in a recognized sequence. 

Our colleges, one and all (the older ones particularly), 
were founded by men who sought models for their new ventures 
in the institutions familiar to them in the older countries. 
Thus, Georgetown through Archbishop Carroll and the Neales 
has preserved for us the hallowed traditions of Douai and Liege ; 
Mount St. Mary’s through Bishop Dubois the traditions of other 
x rench schools. Fordham still retains something of Brugelette 
and Fribourg, and St. Louis University of the Jesuit schools in 
Belgium. 

These traditions stand out in clear relief when compared 
with the haphazard methods and practices of the non-Catholic 
colleges and academies which dotted this land of ours at the 
beginning of the last century. 

Three years or four were given to mental discipline in 
grammar as found in the easier classical writers; another year 


was devoted to pure literature, another to Rhetoric, and, as a 
crown to the whole, a final year was spent in the study of 
Logie and Mental Philosophy. Neither History, nor Mathe- 
maties, nor the Sciences were neglected, but the strength of the 
course, its backbone as it were, lay in the study of the classics. 
and philosophy. 


Our Catholic colleges in America for many years stood in 
marked contrast with the non-Catholic colleges. The course they 
offered was a logical and symmetrical one. The formation they 
gave was recognized as thorough and admirable even. Looking 
over the lists of graduates of Georgetown, of Mount St. 
Mary’s, of Fordham, of Holy Cross, to mention but some of our 
Catholic institutions, for the last fifty years, one feels that he 
has no apology to make for Catholic education in this country. 
On those lists will be found some of the brightest and some of 
the most prominent men our country has produced. 

However, the evolution of the High School in the non- 
Catholic system, and the pressure of educational legislation such 
as that passed in the State of New York and put into foree by 
the Board of Regents of the State, forced some of the Catholic 
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colleges to look more closely into their own work as compared 
with that of the newly founded High Schools, and it was found 
that practically the Catholic colleges had anticipated the evolu- 
tion of those two units of the non-Catholic system, the High 
School and the College. They recognize also the supreme im- 
portance of making the High School a distinct unit by itself, 
and of insisting on its separate existence where possible. 

The reasons for this course are obvious. The majority of 
our people are comparatively poor. Few are in a position 
financially to keep their sons ‘at school through a period of 
seven or eight years after they leave the Parochial School. Yet 
the great majority felt that the Parochial School did not satisfy 
their needs fully, that their children should have something 
more in the way of education. The High School offered this 
higher education. It gave some insight into Literature, History, 
Mathematics. In some places, e. g., in New York State, it opened 
up a way to the enjoyment of important privileges such as 
entrance to the Law and the Medical Schools. 

For all these reasons, most of the Catholic colleges in New 
York have drawn a clear’line of demareation between their 
lower and their higher classes. The classes in which the study 
of Grammar was the main characteristic are called High Schoo! 
classes, and certain additions to the curriculum have been made 
to conform to the regulations of the Regents of the University 
of New York State. When this was done the Regents sent their 
inspectors to pronounce on the new institutions, and in every 
ease found them up to the standard. So that in New York we 
have a whole series of fully equipped and approved Catholic 
High Schools. In the Borough of Manhattan alone we have six 
such schools: De La Salle Academy, The Xavier High School, 
the De La Salle Institute, the St. Ann’s Preparatory School, The 
Loyola School, and the Preparatory Department of Manhattan 
College. 

We have, therefore, our own system, running parallel to 
the non-Catholic system; our Grammar Schools, our High 
Schools and our Colleges. As to these latter a word needs to be 
said. As I have just stated, our Colleges are conservative. The 
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Humanities and Philosophy as constants, with special work in 
History, the Sciences and Mathematics constitute the eurri- 
culum. The non-Catholic colleges have adopted a curriculum, 
on the other hand, which, as a rule, imposes no constants, offers 
a wide range of so-called courses to students and leaves them 
full liberty of choice. 

There is something alluring about this new college idea. It 
is new, at least. The Catholic idea is centuries old, and so sub- 
ject to suspicion as being moss-grown, unadapted to modern 
needs, lacking in living foree. 

The Catholic idea moreover is decried not only by those 
hostile to classical education outside, but by many within the 
Chureh. And it has not been sufficiently or properly advertised. 
Satisfied with the consciousness of the soundness of their 
position, as regards the content of their established curriculum, 
the authorities of our Catholic colleges have been content to 
push on, silent under the attacks of their adversaries, and the 
criticisms of those of the household. This may be magnificent, 
but it is not war. The days when it could be said omne 
ignotum pro magnifico are long since past. We are judged to- 
day by what we do in the open, and our colleges have no need 
to fear coming out into light, for our men, their product, 
brought up in the old curriculum, are forging ahead in every 
line of professional work and distinguishing themselves in every 
non-Catholic university in the land. We have no apology to 
make for our colleges or their work, when distinguished profes- 
sors in noted universities have again and again borne witness to 
the excellence of the training given by us. 

Another unit in our system is the University. Of these we 
have a number, besides the Catholic University of America, 
which, as a pontifical foundation, holds a place of its own in our 
system. 


These universities of ours conform rather to the old concept 
of the university. Usually they include the faculties of Arts, of 
Law, and of Medicine. Where they exist, they do a very bene- 
ficial work by ineuleating and spreading Catholic ideas and 
prineiples, especially among the law and the medical students. 
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Moreover they add to the prestige of the Church, influence the 
laity in general for good, and in every way are a most important 
element in our Catholie system. 

The importance of the Catholic University as a part of the 
system should be evident, and the duty as a consequence on all 


of supporting it. Later on I shall come back on this point more 
fully. I mention the University here merely to complete our 


tale of Catholic educational forces. 

We have, therefore, we Catholics, a complete system from 
the Kindergarten to the University. Each unit in that system 
is not as yet fully evolved everywhere, but we have the idea of 
what should be, and in some places we have worked out the idea, 
so that when they are ready, our brethren in other places may 
profit by our suecess and be warned by our mistakes. The chief 
thing now is to weld all these units into one organic whole, and 
this brings me to the third part of my paper, and the third in- 
sinuation made in the first suggested point offered us for dis- 
cussion, the need of closer wnion. 


III. With regard to the Parochial Schools to begin with, 


what we have to do is to articulate them with our High Schools. 
Before touching on this point, however, let me eall your atten- 
tion to the fact that, from what has been said, the other sug- 
gested points of our discussion under b, e, d, e, are already 
answered. 

(b) In point of fact, no Catholic boy leaves a Parish 
School for a non-Catholie College. To-day he must first pass 
through a High School. No Parish or Publie School prepares 
for College. 

(e) The High School being the bridge between the Parish 
School and the College, scholarships should be founded by the 
High Schools, not by the Colleges. This is done on a very 
generous scale by some of our institutions. The Xavier High 
School, New York, for example, throws open every year ten 
scholarships for competition by the Parish Schools of the city. 

(d) The teaching of Latin and other preparatory branches 
in the Parish School, though perhaps desirable in some ways, 
even supposing the existence of High Schools, is hardly prac- 
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ticable, considering the curriculum of the Parish Schools, which 
is crowded enough as it is. Moreover we cannot interfere with 
that curriculum to any extent, because our schools have to keep 
pace with the Publie Schools and conform to the State law. 

(e) As to the active interest in Parish Schools by college 
men: I am afraid the Sisters and the Brothers who have charge 
would be better pleased to have college men stay away from 
the schools. That college men should interest themselves in 
the High Schools, however, would be most desirable. One great 
complaint among non-Catholic schoolmen is the difficulty of 
articulating the High School with the College; the difficulty, 
too, the High School men find in getting a hearing from the 
College men, in bringing them to realize and make allowances 
for the peculiar cruces of the High School teacher. In the 
Catholic system, however, there is a principle of unity and of 
solidarity which does not exist outside it, and, with a little good 
will and the exercise of good sense, it should be possible to knit 
together in closest union all our institutions. 

Jo return to our theme, the need of closer union of all our 
educational forees. As I have just said, we Catholics have in 
our Faith, in the teachings of our Pontiffs, in the leadership of 
our Bishops, and in general in the organization of the Church, a 
unifying principle and infiuence which should make it easy for 
us to come to an understanding on this point of closer union. 

The need of such close union is evident. Unless we can pre- 
sent an unbroken front to the world, we shall be beaten in 
detail in the war that threatens us. We may hold out against 
one another and refuse to make sacrifices, reasonable sacrifices, 
which would make it possible for us to come closer together, but 
by doing this we shall save nothing, in the end, of the particular 
traditions we cherish with mistaken zeal and affection, and we 
shall besides weaken the cause, and injure the Church and souls. 
That there is need of union is conceded; the difficulty is with 
the details. 

First— Of the Parish Schools little need be said. They are 
flourishing and we have reason to be proud of them. Their 
success is but what we should look for. Contact with the 
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Brothers and the Sisters, the, general atmosphere, too, of our 
schools, begets in our children a certain simplicity and docility 
and respect for authority which other schools do not give, as 
visitors to our schools have more than once testified. The 
docility and simplicity of the pupils joined to the gentle devoted- 
ness of the teachers cannot but result in success and in con- 
spicuous success. Still we must remember that it is only in 
atmosphere and spirit that our Parish Schools are Catholic. In 
the details of organization and of the curriculum they are in the 
hands of the State. 

Not so altogether with our High Schools, and the crucial 
question Catholics have to face now is that of the High School. 

Our Parochial Schools, we may say, we have created. Are 
we in a similar way to create High Schools? To do so means 
the erection of buildings rivalling in beauty and costliness those 
put up by the non-Catholic system. Our Parochial School build- 
ings already rival the Public School buildings. To compel re- 
spect for new Catholic High Schools, they should match their 
non-Catholic rivals. Have we the money to meet such an ex- 
pense? Can we count on the generosity of the people to bear 
this additional burden, for they will be taxed to build, equip 
and support these new schools? 

Is there any need of launching out into any such enter- 
prise? In most of our large cities, practically wherever the 
need of High Schools exists, we find them, generally as the 
Preparatory Department of some Catholic College. What dif- 
ficulty is there in the way of articulating the Parish Schools 
with these existing High Schools? The question is an economi- 
eal and an eminently practical one; one into which sentiment 
should not be allowed to enter, as we are looking out now, or 
should be, for the interests of religion alone. 

To answer then the question proposed, if the Parish Schools 
and the existing High Schools could be brought into organie 
connnection : 

1. The Diocesan authorities would have ready to their 
hand not one but several High School plants, fully equipped 


and manned. 
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2. The tax on the Diocese to support these High School 
plants would be reduced practically to a minimum. It is esti- 
mated that the Parish Schools cost about $12 per capita of at- 
tendanece. The High School evidently, with a much smaller 
attendance and expenses peculiar to itself, might cost from $45 
to $60 per capita of attendance, but this would be the merest 
trifle as compared with interest on capital invested, high salaries 
of instructors, cost of equipment, ete., if new schools are erected. 

3. Besides, the erection of new schools would emphasize 
the distinction between the so-called diocesan institutions and 
those non-diocesan in character. This distinction would give a 
handle to the enemies of Catholic education to work against 
institutions which have been erected and maintained by zealous 
men, at the expense of many and painful sacrifices. It would 
make wider divisions, which are serious enough already, in some 
places, and are working harm to souls and to the Church. 

The final outcome might prove disastrous in every sense. 
It is not necessary to insist on this point. Its bearings will be 
fully understood. 

4. The one great difficulty in effecting this organic union 
of High School and Parish School, or at least the one point 
which seems hard to get over, is the degree of supervision which 
the Diocesan authorities should exercise over the High Schools. 
This difficulty, however, is not as serious as it appears. As it is, 
in New York at least, all our Catholic High Schools have ac- 
cepted the supervision of the Regents in Albany, and are visited 
at intervals, and in one ease at least, known to me, a school 
thus visited was adjudged below the standard and its grade 
lowered by a year. If this is the case, what difficulty should be 
found in submitting to episcopal visitation? Is it not better 
for us to legislate for ourselves than to have outsiders impose on 
us their laws? Or are we more suspicious of our own than of 
those not of the household? 

As, then, we have in most dioceses a Diocesan Board regu- 
lating the affairs of our Parish Schools and apparently without 
friction, and Diocesan visitors whose visits and eriticisms have 
stimulated and elevated our Parish Schools, why should it be 
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impossible to establish Diocesan visitors for the High Schools as 
well? 

The immense advantage aceruing to the Church would be 
that our efforts, instead of being scattered as now, would be 
concentrated. Instead of nursing a spirit of rivalry and un- 
worthy competition, our schools, finding themselves on one level 
and judged by one standard, would be forced to do the best work 
in them, and to demonstrate their worth by results in the present, 
not by appeals to traditions of the past. 

This articulation of the Parish Schools with the High 
Schools once effected, the organic connection of the High School 
with the Catholic College remains to be considered. This con- 
nection can be brought about by some uniform system of 
entrance requirements. The non-Catholie colleges have come to 
a workable agreement on this point. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which conducts examinations in all our large 
cities, is a sort of college Clearing House. It receives the 
product of every training school, examines such eandidates, and 


issues certificates which are honored by practically all our 
American colleges. 


Here again we are met by the necessity of conforming our- 
selves to the usage of the country. The Scheme of Entrance 
Requirements or of matter in which this Board is willing to set 
examination papers, determines in great measure what shall con- 
stitute the recognized High School’ curriculum throughout the 
country. It is hard to see how we ean refuse to accept this eurri- 
culum, substantially at least, for our own High Schools. Dif- 
ficulties may arise here in regard to the quantity and the quality 
of work done by this or the other institution amongst us. We 
shall have to guard ourselves against too great concessions to the 
fads and fancies of the hour on the one hand, and on the other 
we may have to insist on a proper standard being reached in 
some particular institution. Better this, however, than to have 
our work as Catholic educators condemned beeause of the de- 
ficiencies of one or two institutions, from which our enemies, 
generalizing unduly, find cause to condemn and belittle all our 
work. 
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There being nothing further to say on the High School 
question, let us now turn to the Colleges. Some years since an 
attempt was made in one of our conventions to have the Asso- 
ciation commit itself to a definition of the Catholic College, but 
without success. In point of fact, however, our Catholic Col- 
leges, with one or two noteworthy exceptions, do conform to one 
type. The intensive study of Literature and of Rhetoric, with a 
comprehensive though elementary course of Philosophy, consti- 
tutes the backbone of the Catholic College course throughout 
the country. The educational and formative value of these 
studies no serious man among us will deny. The folly of aban- 
doning them to follow half-baked theories, to squander mental 
activity on many things, or to starve-it by foreing it to satisfy 
itself with an attenuated diet, made up of sapless electives, 
hardly needs insisting on. 

The question, however, remains: What can the Catholic 
college do to bring about closer union among our educational 
forces? Much has been said at different times of the deficiencies 
of our colleges, their backwardness, their lack of initiative. In 
point of fact, however, a more careful study of the question will 
make it at least doubtful whether the censure is deserved. The 
adoption of novelties, assiduous advertising, and a few other 
modern tricks may give institutions factitious reputations, but 
the final test of the worth of an educational institution lies, I 
think, in the careers of the men it sends forth. 

Now when we look around us, or when occasion permits of 
our marshalling our graduates, our common experience I think 
is that our boys have done well; that they have not been handi- 
capped in the race of life by the old-fashioned curriculum we 
gave them. On the contrary, many of them speak gratefully and 
appreciatively of the work they did in College. There are ex- 
ceptions, no doubt, men who do not speak so appreciatively of 
their College training, but these are neither so numerous nor, 
as a rule, of such conspicuous merit as to weaken the force of 
this argument. 

While this is true, it is clear nevertheless that we cannot 
or should not claim absolute finality for any curriculum. While 
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retaining the great characteristic features of ours, many other 
things claim attention. 

This being premised: How ean the Catholic College help to 
a closer organie union and articulation of Catholic institutions? 
I answer: 

First—By settling the content of the Catholic College eurri- 
culum, so that the High School may know what it is to prepare 
for—that our boys when they reach the professional schools 
may hold their own, and finally that the seminaries may know 
what they have to expect in the men that go up to them. 

Second—To make such provision in the eurriculum as will 
allow our young men to specialize later, if they will, in technical 
and professional schools. 

Third—-To keep in touch with the action of non-Catholic 
colleges, which are influenced by various forces which have no 
place among us, so that we may profit by what is good in such 
action, and be taught by what is mistaken and harmful. 

The Seminary, as such, should next oceupy us. Here it 
would be an impertinence, almost, to speak of organization or 
curriculum, though not a few things might be said. In no 
country, perhaps, in the world do we need men as well versed in 
Christian Apologetics, to mention but one point of seminary 
training, as in ours. The prestige of the Faith, of the Church, 
of our Catholic institutions, depends on our priests’ readiness 
to meet anti-Catholic and non-Catholic thought, and to 
strengthen our people against both from the pulpit; but the 
purpose of this paper is not to criticize, nor to show the weak 
points in our system, so much as to indicate how closer union 
ean be effected; so I shall say no more on this point. I mention 
it at all only to show that there are weak points even in our 
seminaries. : 

One thing that I would deprecate on the part of the semi- 
naries is a certain spirit of criticism, leading to outspoken con- 
demnation of the colleges. This condemnation is based some- 
times on very slender foundations. Everyone who has been 
mueh engaged in school or college work knows that knowledge 
and the power of giving it expression are not coextensive. Most 
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pedagogists now recognize, too, that in learning some things 
much is in fact unlearned; that, to vary somewhat a saying of a 
recent writer, ‘‘ Knowledge is a coral island, built on myriads of 
dead thoughts.’’ 

I have known the President of a Seminary bring certain 
papers on elementary subjects, written by candidates for the 
Seminary, to the President of the College they came from, and 
offer them as proofs of the inefficiency of the College. I venture 
to say that I could have given that President of the Seminary 
a paper covering the same ground and have plucked him, and I 
am free to add—and all educators will understand me—that I 
have not the slightest doubt but that the Rev. President would 
have been able to turn the tables on me, the next favorable 
moment. 

A classical example of the fallacy of written paper results 
was given us a few years ago in New York, when a man, of 
national reputation as a school organizer and manager, took a 
Civil Service examination in his own peculiar line of learning, 
merely as a matter of form to satisfy the legal requirements of 
the case, and was ignominiously plucked. The real test of a 
college is what its graduates do later. Nor can any institution 
be blamed if some of its geese refuse to turn into swans and 
remain geese to the end. In eriticizing colleges, above all things 
we are not to apply the principle: Ex wno disce omnes. 

A second way in which the seminaries work great harm to 
the colleges is in taking eandidates from the lower classes, even 
as low down as Freshman. These boys, as a rule, are the best 
boys both as regards character and study. Taking them away 
discourages the college authorities, weakens the interest of their 
companions in their studies and unsettles their minds, discredits 
the college before Catholics and non-Catholics, hurts the forma- 
tion of the candidates themselves, taking them from college at a 
time when the influence of the college is beginning to make itself 
felt, and transferring them to a new atmosphere, to which they 
do not, as a rule, accustom themselves quickly. The continuance 
of this practice would not assuredly be a step in the direction of 
a closer knitting together of our institutions, but rather a fatal 
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blow at our colleges and, I venture to say, at the prestige of our 
priesthood later. 

There remains but one word to say of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. I have spoken of the old concept of the univer- 
sity and of the new which was formulated in the spring of 1899, 
unless I mistake, at Chicago by the Association of American 
Universities. 

Invitations to attend that meeting at Chicago had been 
extended to various institutions on the basis of graduate work 
done in them. And this was given as the touchstone by which 
the university should thereinafter be differentiated from the 
college. 

The Catholic University of America was the only Catholic 
institution invited to form part of that Association. The 
Catholic University alone, therefore, as a matter of fact, apart 
from its pontifical creation, apart from every consideration 
domestic to us Catholies, stands on the highest educational plane. 
To descend from that plane, to be allowed to descend from that 
plane, for any cause whatsoever, would be a loss from which 
American Catholics could never recover. It would be in- 
terpreted, and not without reason, as a proof that the Catholic 
people of America have no interest in education as such and 
deserve to have no voice in matters of higher education, and later 
we should find ourselves in the position of our English and Irish 
brethren, clamoring for university education and perhaps denied 
it as they are denied it. 

The Irish Catholics in the fifties, opened the Catholie Uni- 
versity in Dublin. It languished for a few years, and expired. 
In the seventies, the Catholic University of Kensington was 
founded in London, but it hardly survived the opening cere- 
mony. The question with us is: Is history to repeat itself here 
in America? With the Catholic University, we have our system 
complete from the Kindergarten up. If the Catholic University 
fail, then the key of the arch will be lost, and if anything is to 
be done for union and for closer union among our institutions, 
the place and importance of the Catholic University must not 
be forgotten or disregarded. 
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IV. At the beginning of the second part of this paper, in 
which I enumerated our educational forces, besides our institu- 
tions I hinted at other forees equally important, if not in some 
measure more important, for on them, it seems to me, all the 
life that is manifested in our institutions depends. Let me say 
a few words on these forces before I end this paper. 

First and foremost among these forees, with all respect and 
reverence I would put those to whom primarily and of divine 
institution the office of teacher belongs—our bishops. Without 
their sympathy and active encouragement, without their influ- 
ence on the people, our institutions, though they may -seem to 
flourish for awhile, must fail in the end. In fact, this seems the 
law of Divine Providence, that the Catholic body acting inde- 
pendently of its Bishops is like a headless trunk. This does 
not mean that we are to expect the hierarchy to take up and 
determine the details of school management, to arrange courses 
and to act as prefects, but, as the English Catholic Head 
Masters, who were sitting a week or so ago, said in a resolution: 
‘Unless the bishops realize and exert their influence on their 
flocks in this matter of education, our cause is lost.”’ 

The second force to make or mar our work is the laity. Our 
wealthier people will not patronize the Parish Schools. Many 
of them send their children to our academies till they have made 
their First Communion, and then put them in non-Catholic 
schools, usually because of social reasons. Religion, they hope, 
will survive or take care of itself, but social prestige must not 
be missed or endangered. Among those of less pretensions 
socially, but who read and think, the impression is fairly wide- 
spread that all this fuss about Catholic schools is not altogether 
disinterested, or that it is unprogressive. The Public Schools are 
good enough for them, they say. Many even of those who send 
their children to Catholie schools do so. without quite knowing 
why they should. 

Here we have a foree that is working against us, a force 
that must be exoreized or enlightened, and hence in the third 
place I put the clergy, whose office it is to exoreize the demon 
that has taken possession of so many of our people. 
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The priest speaking from the altar, the priest meeting his 
people, the priest visiting his school, he it is on whom we 
Catholic educators must depend. Without his enlightened zeal 
and co-operation we can do little. He can discern among the 
lambs of his flock, those who should fill not only our Parish 
Schools (to these they will go anyway), but those who should 
attend our High Schools and later our Colleges. 

These three forces we must rally to our help, so as to con- 
stitute all together one great, active force to save the Church 
and our Holy Faith in this beloved land of ours, and save it, not 
only for ourselves and our children, but for those who, one with 
us in love of country, are, alas, not one with us in the union of 
Faith. 


The Catholic High School as a Factor in Our 
Catholic Educational System. 


REV. HUGH T. HENRY, RECTOR OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following paper in the form of a letter to Rev. Louis S. 
Walsh was read by Rev. P. R. MeDevitt: 

My Dear Father Walsh—I have your kind letter inviting 
me to prepare a paper on ‘‘The Catholic High School as a 
Factor in Our Catholic Educational System’’ for the July meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association in New York City. 
Unfortunately, I shall not be able to attend the meeting, as my 
plans, if successfully carried out, will find me in England in 
next July. On the other hand, I doubt my ability to present the 
‘‘elear statement’’ you request in your letter, since the whole 
subject of that relation, presented with apparently great clear- 
ness by the Committee on Catholic High Schools in its series 
of ‘‘Resolutions’’ read at the general meeting in St. Louis last 
summer provoked so much dissident discussion. As a member of 
the Committee, I shared in the discussions leading up to its 
Report; and I think that, if any modification of the positions 
taken in that Report is in contemplation, the Committee should 
act in the matter as a whole, should consider again those 
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positions in the light of the controversy they provoked, and 
should strive to find a common meeting-ground for all the parties 
to the discussion. For instance, at the discussion of the Report 
in St. Louis, the following important assertions were made, 
amongst others: 

I. ‘I live in a city of about 25,000 or 30,000 inhabitants. 
We have two English-speaking parishes and two English-speak- 
ing parochial schools. In each of these parochial schools is a 
high school. Our high schools are as good as the public high 
schools. .. . We are afiiliated with the Normal University on 
the same conditions as the high school. . . .”,—(P. 19.) 

Now, the Report advocated, for smaller cities and towns, a 
single Catholic high school, and the question immediately 
arises, whether or not such a single high school would be better 
for the interests of Catholic education in such a town as my 
quotation indicates, than its two high schools, good though they 
already be, and relatively better than the public high school. 
And perhaps the Committee, before attempting any solution of 
the question, should be in possession of ample statistics, not 
merely of the number of such parish schools with high school 
departments, but of the relative value of their courses with 
respect to the public high school. Such statistics can be 
gathered only through the combined labors of several members 
of the Committee. 

Next, as to large cities: 

II. ‘‘I say openly and plainly here, we cannot possibly 
hope to compete with the free public high school system of 
the city of Boston. They have thirteen high schools, mag- 
nificently equipped. We never could hope to reach that if all 
parishes combined, and we do not expect it.’’—(P. 21.) 

The speaker concluded that in such eases our energies 
should be devoted to enlarging the high school departments of 
our Catholic colleges. ' 

With respect to such a contention it would be important, in 
my judgment, that accurate statistics be compiled of the rela- 
tive number of parochial school pupils to be found in the 
public high schools of a large city. What percentage of the 
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pupils in the highest grades of the parochial schools enter the 
public high schools? What percentage enter the preparatory 
departments of Catholie colleges? If the education in these 
preparatory departments were entirely free, what percentage 
might we expect to take the course thus opened to Catholic 
pupils? 

In Philadelphia we have two Catholic colleges for boys, as 
well as an endowed free high school for boys; and it is my 
impression that not one of these three institutions cuts into the 
field of the others to any serious extent either in respect of the 
character of the courses given or in respect of the number of 
pupils in attendance. The courses given in the three high 
school curricula thus offered differ much in character, and not 
undesirably so; and I believe that, should any one of the three 
cease to exist, the fact would not notably inure to the benefit 
of the remaining two, either in the number of pupils or in the 
quality of the courses pursued. However, all such matters might 
more safely be left to the inquisition and judgment of a Commit- 
tee on Catholic High Schools than to the necessarily limited 
energies and leisure of one person. 

Nevertheless, since you have asked me to say something on 
the subject, I will venture to present the following summary 
view: 

I. Apart entirely from the question of the courses offered 
in a Catholic high school, its mere existence has a most im- 
portant effect on the parish schools of a community. I speak of 
a single high school, such as we have in Philadelphia, to which 
all the parish schools look for the higher training of their most 
advanced pupils. I shall be pardoned if, in attempting to make 
my argument easily intelligible, I enforce it throughout by ap- 
pealing to the concrete illustration of Philadelphia, the endowed 
character of whose free high school does not at present affect 
the question of the influence of a single high school on the 
system of parish schools. 

When the present Bishop of Harrisburg, who throughout 
his whole life as a priest of Philadelphia had been a close stu- 
dent of educational problems, was made Superintendent of 
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Parish Schools in Philadelphia, he found the schools in charge 
of Christian Brothers and of Sisters of the various teaching 
orders in the Diocese. Of course, the schools were doing good 
work, for zeal is always productive. And yet the courses of 
study, the methods of teaching, the system of grading, were 
almost as many as the schools themselves. He had devoted years 
of study to such matters as these; and soon the Parish Schools 
had a common course provided for them, a standard of achieve- 
ment held up before their eyes, a system of grading scheduled 
for them; and a department of superintendence established for 
inspection, for counsel, for examination. All this was admirable, 
and yet each school remained largely individual in character, 
had no relationships of friendly rivalry with the others, saw no 
tangible reward for excellence achieved, found no stimulus from 
a community of interests. The Catholic high school was estab- 
lished, and instantly all these lacunae were filled. I can testify 
to the intense emulation existing now amongst the schools. Easy- 
going habits may no longer be indulged with impunity; educa- 
tional ruts, easy self-satisfaction, spell danger in the entrance 
examinations for the high school. The first effect of the high 
school, and a permanent one, was the stimulation of zeal, and 
this stimulus is felt throughout all the grades, from the primary 
to the eighth or finishing grade, since the greater the number of 
pupils fitted for entrance to the high school, the higher the 
estimation in which the parish school and its teaching corps are 
held. The reward of zeal is immediate and obvious. 

It is clear that a parish high school must lack such stimu- 
lus, because of the complete absence of emulation. ‘‘Competition 
is the life of’’—schools. 

II. In addition to stimulating zeal, the Catholic high 
school must be of great assistance to the Superintendent of 
Parish Schools in maintaining the common character of the 
course of study provided for them. Assuming—and the assump- 
tion is entirely proper—that the course of study in the parish 
schools represents the best practical judgment of a competent 
student of elementary education, rather than the whims of this 
or that principal, the high school is of prime importance, be- 
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cause it enforces that course of study by an impersonal sanction 
scarcely open, in religious schools, to the Superintendent of the 
parish school system. As both the high school and the parish 


schools are diocesan in character, this rapport is easily estab- 
lished and maintained. It is perhaps questionable if a free 
preparatory department in a Catholic college could offer a 
similar adequate sanction. 

III. The Catholie high school not merely stimulates the 
zeal of the teachers and principals, and helps to maintain the 
standard and common character of the course of study of. the 
parish schools, but as well offers a direct invitation to the pupils 
and parents to an advanced course of study. In Philadelphia 
the invitatioin is heeded to such an extent that the Trustees of 
the high school, which already accommodates four hundred 
pupils, purpose erecting an annex in the near future. And 
meanwhile the pupils registered at the two Catholic colleges in 
Philadelphia are more numerous by far than they were when 
the high school first openéd its doors. 

But just here I must anticipate the objection that, if free 
preparatory courses were offered by the Catholie colleges, our 
four hundred and more pupils would simply be transferred 
from the parish schools to the Catholic colleges. 

I may notice, in this connection, the interesting fact that 
in Philadelphia, as in all cities, there is a large number of pri- 
vate secondary schools, charging for tuition, and obviously not 
as elaborately equipped with laboratories for science-study or 
with highly-salaried teaching corps as our free publie high 
schools. These private schools are mostly non-sectarian, as are 
the public schools, and therefore do not represent a religious 
protest of any kind. They are pay-schools; yet, despite all the 
attractions of the public high schools, they exist and thrive. 
Their pupils are not the derelicts of the public grammar schools, 
but the children of parents who, for one reason or another, pre- 
fer that their boys shall not be educated in the public schools. 
Doubtless the idea of caste fashions to some extent the mind of 
the parents in question. Some Catholic parents send their boys 
to such non-sectarian schools. By somewhat similar mental 
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processes, a much larger number of Catholie parents prefer 
sending their boys to a Catholic college which charges for 
tuition. And accordingly I think that if our Catholic colleges 
offered free tuition, whether in the preparatory or in the col- 
legiate departments, we should soon perceive a number of 
Catholic schools spring up, under lay management, to meet the 
demand for ‘‘select schools.’’ I call attention to this fact in 
order to show that free Catholic high schools should not be 
considered a menace to the vested interests of the Catholic 
colleges. These colleges have indeed been built up at a splendid 
expenditure of time, talent and treasure. The question of their 
inclusion or exclusion of a preparatory department is one which 
may well be left to their own decision. That it will be left 
entirely té their own decision, whether many or few free Catholic 
high schools be built, I consider as practically certain for the 
reason I have just alluded to, namely, the preference of a large 
number of parents tor a school which charges tuition. I am 
dwelling at some length on this phase of the subject, because I 
think that, as our Catholic colleges are now situated with re- 
spect to the higher courses they offer, the Catholic high school 
idea cannot easily, or perhaps at all, be made to fit in with the 
college in any common scheme of Catholic education; that the 
Catholic high school, while it must have the closest possible con- 
nection with the system of parish schools, can have only a 
slight relation, if any, with the Catholic college; and that, there- 
fore, if we may hope frankly te consider it as a question apart 
from that of the college, we must divest our minds of any 
apprehension of its financial effect on the college. As I have 
tried to point out, the college will thrive despite any number 
of high schools, even though not a single alumnus of a high 
school should ever enter a truly collegiate course in a Catholic 
college. 

Up to the present point I have been considering the 
Catholie high school in relation to the system of parish schools. 
I have tried to show how important it is, first, in stimulating the 
zeal of teachers, principals and pupils in the lower schools; 
secondly, in strengthening the hands of the Superintendent of 
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the Parish Schools; thirdly, in attracting to higher studies a 
vast number of parish school pupils who otherwise would never 
have opportunity or desire for more advanced courses. I have 
suggested how difficult, perhaps impossible, it would prove for 
the preparatory departments of colleges to achieve such good 
results as these, and that a high school, in achieving them, does 
not menace the prosperity of the preparatory departments of 
the colleges. And now let me briefly consider the Catholic high 
school in relation to the college. ~ 

I. Catholic colleges, like secular eles differ very much 
from one another in their curricula, and in their standards of 
entrance and graduation. Taken as a class, they also differ 
widely in their general features from the secular colleges; prin- 
cipally, perhaps, in their large insistence on the humanities, and 
especially on the study of the ancient classics. Their prepara- 
tory departments, accordingly, have their curricula shaped with 
special reference to the after collegiate course. As long as these 
preparatory departments furnish alumni ready-made for the col- 
leges, the colleges, while they may strive in some measure after 
an approximately identical course amongst themselves, will not 
keenly feel the absence of such identical curricula, however 
much the Catholic universities may clamor for them. In such 
a state of affairs, what curriculum can a Catholic high school 
adopt in relation to the Catholic college? In a city where there 
is only one college, the course might conceivably be purely pre- 
paratory; where there are two colleges, of widely differing 
curricula, the high school could not hope to be preparatory, as 
two radically differing preparatory courses could not be given. 

II. On the other hand, the natural aim of a high school is 
to be a ‘‘finishing,’’ rather than a ‘‘fitting,’’ school. The vast 
majority of its alumni fail to complete even its course of study; 
and of the 25 to 35 per cent. who are graduated not a few will 
enter ecclesiastical seminaries, but only a small proportion will 
seek collegiate courses. Its main endeavor will be to impart 
such instruction, partly culturing, partly technical, as will best 
fit the pupil for an early grappling with fate. It will seek to 
impart general culture in much the same way as the preparatory 
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department of the college; but, as it must find time for more 
commercial and technical branches, such as bookkeeping, steno- 
graphy, freehand and mechanical drawing (perhaps, also, wood- 
carving, pattern-making, clay-modeling, ete.), it may not afford 
large limits of time for Latin (the study of which it will never- 
theless prescribe as a necessary part of culture), while it will 
make room for French or German (preferably German) by 
omitting Greek entirely. In acting thus, however, it will be 
radically differentiated from the curriculum of the preparatory 
department of any Catholie college, and must give up, in all 
probability, the pleasing hope that its graduates will seek higher 
studies in a Catholie college whose curriculum has been prepared 
for in its own preparatory department by an assiduous devotion 
to both Latin and Greek. The secular college, or the secular 
university, will not, however, appear so alien to the previous 
studies of the pupil; and the graduate of a Catholic high school, 
if he seek advanced courses elsewhere, will doubtless pursue a 
technical course of some kind in a non-sectarian college or uni- 


versity—will become a physician, a lawyer, an architect, a 
mechanical, civil or mining engineer, a chemist, ete., and will, as 


far as possible, avoid or evade a general college course in prepa- 
ration for these professions. I am speaking, of course, gener- 
ally; for some of the graduates will doubtless have ambition 
and means alike for a college course in preparation for a pro- 
fessional or technical career. 

It should be needless for me to say that, in thus stating the 
problem of Catholic high school education, I am merely con- 
sidering what seem to me to be facts—whether pleasant or other- 
_ wise to contemplate; and that I hold no absurd brief against 
the study of the classics. Neither do I think that a long course 
in the ancient classics, whether extensive or intensive, is any- 
thing but highly practical, in the larger sense of that word. I 
merely wish to lay emphasis on the fact that, if we look closely 
at the conditions surrounding our Catholic people to-day, the 
office of high school education would seem to be to provide what 
is narrowly called a ‘‘practical’’ education for a large proportion 
of the alumni of our parish schools. 
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The Curriculum of the Philadelphia Catholic High School 
for Boys will perhaps illustrate best my point of view. In the 
Freshman class the course is common for all the students, and 
comprises, together with the ordinary Latin and English 
branches, one hour a week in Business Forms (something of 
practical value nowadays to everybody) and two hours of Man- 
ual Training (Freehand or Instrumental Drawing and Clay 
Modeling or Wood Carving). At the end of this first year, the 
capabilities of the boys will have been sufficiently diagnosed to 
permit of the establishment, in the following or Sophomore year, 
of two courses; a General or ‘‘Latin-Scientifie’’ course, and a 
special Manual Training course. The students in this latter 
course will pursue it throughout the remaining three years, hav- 
ing six hours a week for the three years, in their special branch- 
es, the time being gained by releasing them from further study of 
Latin or Commercial branches. They will thus have a knowledge 
of technical pursuits fitting them for employment in various oc- 
cupations, together with an equipment in English and scientific 
studies that will permit of advancement afterwards in their 
chosen employments. Looking now at the General course, we 
shall notice in the second year the inclusion of two hours a 
week in Bookkeeping and three hours.a week of stenography, 
plus a certain amount of voluntary practice, after school hours, 
in typewriting. At the end of this second year, students who 
display an ability and taste for Commercial pursuits, will take 
up, for the two remaining years, a purely Commercial course, 
such as is furnished in purely Commercial schools. The students 
in the General course will have two years more of studies corre- 
sponding, in a general way, with those of a preparatory school 
for collegiate training, except that the languages taught will be 
Latin and German, no provision being made for Greek or French. 
This course will ft its alumni for enterting on professional stud- 
ies, should they finally conelude to do so. But it will be seen that, 
no matter when a boy is compelled to leave the school to earn a 
livelihood, he will have been provided with some instruction in 
matters of commercial or trade importance—such as Bookkeep- 
ing, Stenography, Typewriting, Instrumental Drawing, ete.; 
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while he will not lack the general culture derivable only from 
the traditional studies of a preparatory school. Meanwhile, 
throughout the four years, two hours a week are assigned to 
Christian branches (Bible and Church history and Christian 
Doctrine and Apologetics). Mass is said weekly in the school, 
and the usual devotions and exercises of piety are performed 
as in all Catholic schools. The division of the curriculum into 
three distinct courses obviates the natural difficulty of over- 
crowding of studies in any one course. 

In the present paper I have presented a definite view of the 
relation of a high school to the general scheme of Catholic educa- 
tion. That such a view will meet with general approbation, I do 
not anticipate; but it will at least serve the purpose of placing 
the question in a concrete form before the Association, and may 
thus elicit profitable discussion. 

I am, my dear Father Walsh, with great respect, 

Sineerely yours, 


H. T. HENRY. 


What the Parish Schools Can Do for the 
College. 


REV. FRANCIS CASSILLY, S. J., VICE PRESIDENT OF ST. IGNATIUS 
COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


I hardly expected making anything like a formal address, 
but I will make a few comments that occurred to me during the 
presentation of the various papers. 

The first point I noticed, is the remark that we should have 
a closer union of our educational forces. I think we all agree 
on that, as it is the principal object of this association—to bring 
us all closer together. That is the only way we will accomplish 
anything. If one division of the Catholic educational world 
pulls in one direction, and another pulls in another direction, we 
shall have no union. We will have disunion; and one will de- 
stroy what the other builds up. The correct view is to help one 
another. The parochial school must try to help along the col- 
lege and high school, and vice versa, the college and high school 
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must assist the parochial school. The universities should en- 
courage the colleges, and the colleges should all try to do some- 
thing for the universities. 

I think we ean all say that our Rt. Rev Chairman has made 
a move in the right direction by offering a scholarship at the 
Catholic University to every college. That seems to me very 
generous, and 1f we wish to do the right thing by the University, 
as we should, it is only our part to try to get students to attend 
the University. But there is apt to be a little tendency to sel- 
fishness in all of us. Take a man who is a very good pastor. He 
will have a fine parochial school, will be wrapped up in it, but 
his interest in education often stops there. Talk to him, and 
what does he tell you? ‘‘My boys are going out and securing 
fine positions, getting three or four dollars a week.’’ That is 
good as far as it goes, but if that priest will just look a little 
higher, and consider the true interest of his boys, he will say, 
‘*T would like my boys to get a higher education, because the 
world demands, that if the boys are to advance, they must have 


an education which will fit them for the higher positions of 
life.”’ 


Such a pastor will do all he can to help along Catholie high 
schools. In like manner we college men wish the parochial and 
high schools to help us, and that is proper and right. But do we 
help along the University in the same way? If we all work to- 
gether we shall be united and accomplish a great deal; but if 
we are not united, we shall accomplish little. 

In this connection, I would suggest the founding of scholar- 
ships for parish schools by the colleges. The college to which I 
am attached, has been offering ten scholarships every year, to 
the parochial schools of the city. That is a very good thing for 
the parochial schools, and I think something we can all imitate, 
to a certain extent.On the first of July this year, at the com- 
petition for these scholarships, 162 graduates of parochial 
schools, representing 43 of these institutions, appeared at the 
college to take the examination. That shows the interest taken 
by the parochial schools in these scholarships. 

Another way of mutual assistance is for the pastors to 
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secure foundations for high school and college courses. Lately 
at a parochial school closing, I noticed on the program, that a 
certain boy had won the college scholarship tendered by the 
pastor. Such things help out. When you have good people 
assisting you in that way you feel that you are being borne 
along, and that you can accomplish something. 

Just a word about the teaching of Latin. Personally, I 
think it better for the parochial school to keep to its own 
branches, and teach them thoroughly, and not to take up high 
school studies. 

A more active interest should be taken, if possible, by 
college men in the work of the parochial school. It is hard for 
us to get out of our own sphere and visit the parochial school. 
I know, however, that if any college man will go into the parish 
schools of his own neighborhood and talk to the boys and teach- 
ers, they will all appreciate it. Say a word of encouragement, 
and the boys will remember it. It is a good thing and creates 
good-fellowship. 

Another question has been brought into the discussion this 
evening by the paper of Father Henry—the status of the high 
school. My eandid opinion about this paper is, that though 
nicely worked out, the theory it contains will cause disunion in 
our ranks. If you want high schools in little country towns, 
where you have three or four parochial schools, go ahead and 
start them. But to follow up Dr. Henry’s idea, to pass over the 
small towns, and to take up the field of large cities, where there 
are already an abundance of high school departments, and all 
doing good work, will interfere sadly with our existing colleges 
and academies. Father Henry’s scheme does not seem to set 
much store by scholarship. He favors commercial branches in 
every class, with a slight admixture of Latin. The idea probably 
is to turn out all modern Shakespeares, with ‘‘little Latin and no 
Greek.’’ Give the pupils a little manual training for two or 
three years, and after that send them to the seminary 
(Laughter). I do not know what the idea of seminary scholar- 
ship is in Philadelphia, but we certainly would not take such 
students into a seminary out West. A great part of Dr. Henry’s 
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paper is taken up trying to show that his high school scheme 
will not antagonize the existing college with its high school de- 
partment. His idea seems to be ‘‘Here is a college having a 
fine high school department. It is doing splendid work. But let 
us start an independent high school, conducted by the diocese, 
which will be free? We will be able to make it free, because we 
will tax the pastors for its support. Get the pastors to work 
for the new high school and to send their boys to it. Naturally 
if a pastor says, ‘I prefer to send my boys to the old and ap- 
proved high school,’ he will soon hear from his Bishop, who will 
argue, ‘We are taxing the diocese for the free diocesan high 
school, and you must send your boys to it.’ ”’ 

Dr. Henry intimates, too, that when his high school has done 
with its pupils, they will not probably attend any college or 
university, as their education will be finished. Probably it will 
be, and so will the old and approved colleges and high school de- 
partments, that have been built up at so much sacrifice of labor 
and money. Put one of the present pay colleges with its high 


school department on one corner, and open a free diocesan high 
school on the opposite corner, and the class-rooms of the old 
college will soon be empty. Father Henry says we need not 
worry, as we ‘‘shall have a few students left.’’ Perhaps so, but 
seareely enough, I faney, to pay the coal bills. 


DISCUSSION. 


Monsignor O’Connell—Before throwing this subject open for dis- 
cussion, I would respectfully beg your indulgence to say one word, 
that some of you might consider of a personal character, but which, 
I trust, will be of general and warm interest to all. And that is, I beg 
your permission, before beginning the discussion of the subject, to 
express my thanks, as Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
to Rev. Father Fagan for the kind words he has said of that institu- 
tion; for words I deeply and lovingly appreciate and which, to my 
mind, conveys sweet and loving messages. The same feeling like- 
wise I have for Father Cassilly, who, in another way, conveyed the 
same idea. I do this because I was afraid that changes recently 
made in the plans of that institution might have cost us some of 
the sympathy of the colleges, that we so much need and appreciate. 
I know very well, at its beginning, the university started out on its 
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career and hoped that it would be to the end an institution receiving 
from our colleges that percentage of students that would allow it 
to continue its course as a great educational institution and extend 
its influence throughout the country. That expectation, gentlemen, 
has not been realized and, for that reason, the directors of that in- 
stitv.ion, at a recent meeting, decided to add likewise to the Univer- 
sity an undergraduate department. Of course, I could simply say to 
you, as I feel in my heart, that as this is the action of our ecclesi- 
istical superiors, it is my duty and the duty of others of the clergy, 
to receive it with all respectful submission. But, at the same time, 
alt fair-minded persons, looking at the situation dispassionately, will 
recognize that the directors had grave reason for this modification. 
Let us say the grave reason was this—we had practically no stu- 
aents. 

That institution was intended to be an organ of education, to 
exercis2 a potent influence for the universal uplifting of education 
in the land, and without students it was not doing so. What could 
a dozen or two students amount to in this population of eighty millions 
of people, fifteen millions of whom are Catholics? We felt the need 
of doing something more to uplift our system of education, and, there- 
fore, we found it necessary to put ourselves in touch with th: people— 
of coming more in contact with them. I believe this action will do 
harm to no other institution already established in this country; I 
still think after the small number of students that may come to us 
there will be left a large number of Catholic students in non-Catholic 
institutions. On the contrary, not to detain you too long, I believe 
that if the Catholic University of America should succeed in stimulat- 
ing a love for higher and deeper studies throughout this land, far 
from harming, it will help all our institutions. I beg pardon for this 
digression, but I thought it well to say we respect your feelings and 
uesire your co-operation; and it is most consoling to me to see this 
unity growing among us, for in unity there is strength, and I beg 
you to unite with us in upholding the Catholic University, which, as 
Father Fagan said, cannot fail without being a humiliation to the 
Church in America. 

There were a number of good things in these papers; some 
things in which we agree and some in which we do not agree at all. 
Therefore, we want to hear this evening what is going to be the 
future of high schools in America. That is a living topic—the place 
it is to occupy between parish school and college. 


Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan—I notice there is scarcely a unity of 
purpose in our educational work; there is scarcely a sufficient unity 
between the high school and primary school and college. One laps 
over on the other and it seems to me that we who are assembled 
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here—-most of us are educators in colleges and high schools and many 
rectors of diocesan schools—by having a committee enter into this 
question more carefully and study it out for another year, might 
devise and suggest some plan—and the suggestion would have weight 
—whereby our primary schools, high schools and colleges would have 
more unity. For example; in some schools they go high in mathe- 
matics and in English. Boys come to our colleges and they must 
commence at the lowest class in Latin; they are held back, therefore, 
for some few years until they are equal in Latin to boys who have 
the same training in mathematics and English. Thus, a certain 
amount of time is lost. In the high schools it might be the same. 
Most of our schools grade according to Latin and Greek, and, con- 
sequently, a great deal of good time to our pupils in parochial schools 
.s lost—I mean they might advance more rapidly. It seems we do not 
quite fit in our system of high schools and colleges and primary 
schools. We are all teaching the same thing. If you go into the 
college course, properly so-called, then, of course, our parochial 
school child must come on a level; but the trouble is we have not 
Latin in the primary schools, and, therefore, they must sit back and 
wait until they learn it. I maintain, therefore, that much time is lost. 
It seems to me that it is the province of this assembly to suggest 
a remedy, that our schools may not be wasting valuable time, and I 
know for a certainty one reason why our boys do not more frequently 
enter Catholic colleges is because they do not know Latin and hence 
must enter the lowest grades. Our children cannot afford to waste 
time; the parents are poor; they want a commercial and business 
training. Some colleges, it is true, have this high school, but most 
of them require Latin. Until this idea of linking one school to the 
other is well established and firmly fixed in the minds of our people, 
we will always have difficulty. 

Rev. P. Keeley—The chief reason why our boys do not go to 
Catholic colleges, especially from the New England cities is because 
we have no high schools. Our boys go into the city high school; 
from the city high school they go to the non-Catholic colleges, except 
those who wish to study for the priesthood. In Providence we have a 
Catholic high school conducted by the brothers. The boys who go 
to that school, as a general rule, come to the New England Catholic 
colleges, or to those in New York State. That is the reason—the lack 
oi high schools—why the boys go to non-Catholic colleges. It is 
impossible, for another reason, to get our boys to enter the Catholic 
college from the parochial schools. It means they must take that 
eight years’ course; for the bulk of our people that is financially 
impossible; they cannot do it. It is necessary for the boys to stay 
at home and go to school, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, in order, 
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many times, to earn the money which will pay their way, not only 
through high school, but sometimes through college; hence it seems 
to me the high school is a necessity. The preparatory department of 
colleges does not take the place of high schools for that reason. It 
is too expensive. Therefore, to feed our colleges we must have 
Catholic high schoois. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt—I regret that Father Henry is not here to 
explain his paper. In reference to the remarks of Father Cassilly, I 
might say that the curriculum needs no defense; the results are 
evident in Philadelphia to-day. As to the preparation it gives for boys 
going to the seminary, the facts are that those boys make a creditable 
showing. As to the claim of Father Henry, that the organization 
of free high schools does not hinder the attendance at the day col- 
leges, I have no data to prove or disprove the assertion, but I have 
the experience to prove the very material advantages coming to 
parish schools from the organization of free high schools. Many of 
the boys who would not think of taking’ a preparatory course in a 
college, have taken the high school course. Many are taking this 
course who are unable financially to take the course in the pre- 
paratory department of the college, for many of these boys, after 
they have paid their fare and luncheon, will have reached the extent 
of their financial ability and that of their parents. The reaction upon 
the parish school is evident. Last year two hundred and eighty-two 
came up from the lower schools. One professor who has been in 
high school for three years, said to me the other day: “Father, you 
should have seen these papers fifteen years ago.” The stimulus has 
gone all through the lower grades, the character of the work has 
improved. 

Another result coming from this high school is, that it enables 
the superintendent to acquire an accurate knowledge of the work done 
in the elementary schools. These papers go to him, records are kept 
and the papers returned to the mother-houses of the various com- 
munities and thus exert an influence. We can show by actual demon- 
stration the weaknesses of these mother-houses—their weak and 
‘strong schools and from experience this has béen a very important 
factor in improving the elementary schools. Whether the high, 
school interferes with these colleges or not, we are confronted with 
facts, and one is that there are many boys taking that high school 
course, which is for them the finishing course, who would not have 
gone beyond the eighth grade class of the elementary school. 

Rev. H. C. Wienker—It struck me, as there seem to be two de- 
partments or two classes in the high school, would it not be possible 
to arrange the one so as to prepare for college, keeping an eye on 
that and keeping up the Latin and possibly starting Greek; and, on 
the other hand, for those having no such aim, take them in the 
particular classes necessary for them and finish their school life? 
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Rev. J. H. Rockwell—Wihen we disagree with others, we are, 
sometimes, naturally imputed to be their enemies. I do not wish to 
be regarded as the enemy of the man who read the interesting and 
very logical paper, from Philadelphia; but I do disagree certainly 
with some of his suggestions. I disagree mainly on the ground of 
scholarship in our Catholic high schools. Now, in Boston College, we 
have a distinct Catholic high school, marked off from the college, 
with its full, regular course, the same as prevails in New York. In our 
Catholic high school, I think, it is wrong; I think it is a serious 
mistake to say it should be a finishing school On the contrary, our 
high schools should be run and rooted on the same plan on which 
are placed the secular high schools, for many reasons. The secular 
high schools—we speak of our local conditions—our high schools in 
the vicinity of Boston are not finishing schools, they are preparatory 
schools to colleges and to prepare for college, both students and 
teachers vie with each other in their efforts to fit their students for 
college—for Harvard and other colleges. Lately one of the professors 
said to me, trying to make some arrangement for their students: 
“We can prepare our students for every college, but we cannot get 
them ready for Boston College, your standard is so high.” Now 
these high schools do prepare for advanced education, and our schools 
should prepare our boys for higher education also. Therefore, we 
should not stop with that education, particularly if that education is 
not a finisned education; the higher and more noble branches of the 
liberal arts should be brought home to the pastors. You will not, 
of course, get many; that is well known. Out of an hundred boys who 
begin their grammar school education, you may not have one. But 
we should not throw aside that ideat of higher education, but bring 
our people up to that standard; not be satisfied with finishing them 
up with the little high school knowledge of commercial education. 
“This is an age of commercialism. We should educate some of our 
people above the material and money-making, and in considering the 
question of our high schools, we must have them—we must certainly 
consider them on an elevated plane of scholarship. I think it is a 
serious mistake to be satisfied with considering the high school as a 
commercial high or finishing school. To do this, we must have in the 
high school, if you will, different courses; one course leading to 
higher grade of education; another dealing with commercial educa- 
tion. Some take that, because it is easier; others, because of some 
financial difficulties. These can be overcome. In Boston, although a 
pay ‘school, still 50 per cent. are on the free list; and not a single 
boy is ever refused admission to our school who cannot pay. Those 
who can pay are expected to pay. That is the crown of scholarship; 
aim at something higher and do not be satisfied with something low. 
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If you are to have high schools, they should have a high, elevating 
standing that will suit the Catholic world and that will give the young 
men a permanent education for something which is far higher and far 
better. A young man is not educated who has gone through a high 
school. He has no training in philosophy, which a young man ought 
to have, who is going out into the professional world; and if these are 
regarded as finishing schools, all these things are set aside. Try to 
urge all the young men to go higher, to become better educated. So 
many of our Catholics are uneducated; they know little more than 
what they learned in Sunday school. We need learned laymen, those 
who can go out and demand the respect of the world. 

Rev. Thomas E. Murphy—It seems to me what I am about to 
say will be little more than what Father Rockwell has already said. 
I can understand what Father McDevitt has said about the high 
school, as described in Philadelphia, and how it is all he says; but 
that only answers the question: How can that form of high school 
help the parochial school? The subject was, What the parish school 
ean do for the Catholic college? It seems to me the answer would 
be that that form of high school is an intermediary between the 
parochial school and college can do nothing for the college. It drives 
us back to the old question, Why do Catholic young men go to non- 
Catholic colleges? Because of the influence of the non-Catholic high 
school. We hoped, therefore, when the idea of the Catholic high 
school was brought forward, it would be such a school that would 
weld together these two schools; that it would be a school in which 
we would be able to hold our young men as they passed from the 
parochial school and then send them into the Catholic college. There- 
fore, we must admit that that form of high school, as depicted there, 
is not the form of high school that will unite us from the bottom to the 
top, help us to hold the youth of the land from the parochial school up 
into the Catholic college. As to the advantages of that kind of high 
school to the one who is superintendent of the school and his encour- 
agement to the parochial schools below—we need schools that will 
do something more than that, if we wish to strengthen the unity of 
our system; if we wish to have a closer union of all of our educational 
forces, which is said to be the need of the hour. We want something 
tnat will hold our students from the lowest grades up through the 
high school, yés, up through the college and leave them out in the 
university. 

Rev. L. S. Walsh—I think we are sometimes led astray by that 
wonderful fact of the Philadelphia high school. We all admire it. We 
are willing to admit that it has done good work. But that is a peculiar 
situation which we would all like to have, but which we cannot have. 
Consequently, the ordinary high school will be something different 
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from that. I think what Father Fagan sa.., we ought to have a con- 
crete, positive idea of what these units are. We cannot manage to 
talk on subjects that have these different ideas. There is a wonderful 
chaos in this matter. To-day I saw in the paper that two of the gen- 
tlemen interested in that Committee-of-Ten document, were fighting 
over the meaning of it—President Eliot and Stanley Hall—one con- 
tradicting the other. We are just as much at sea. We do not see 
what a commercial high school is. We should have this, if possible. 
In Boston they are going to establish a special commercial high 
school, and they cannot combine the two into one high school. If we 
could make these units definite, I think we could help along con- 
siderably. One pastor said he did not believe in high schools at all; 
that he thought they were neither of benefit in this world or in any 
other. The free high school will hold the bulk of our young men for 
many years to come; so that unless we have a free Catholic high 
school, we will not make any progress in that direction. I have been 
talking with some of the Jesuit Fathers in Boston, and if they could 
see their way to drop that word “preparatory” as they have it now, 
and cail it a Catholic high school, they would, and, if possible, sepa- 
rate it from the college. Eight years is too long to have boys going 
to one institution. Separate these into four-year courses—four years . 
is about enough to put in at any one institution. Separate the college 
from the high school and make definite units. That high school must 
be a bridge. If it were free, so that ali our boys could enter these 
schools, if we were once established, the trend would be established, 
the boys should begin to go to that school and they would have enough 
boys to go to college to support the Catholic college, after a short 
time. 

Rev. F. W. Howard—lIt seems to me that the facts adduced by 
Father Henry, and so strongly confirmed by Father McDevitt, relate to 
a vital point in our educational system, and they cannot be lightly 
passed over. The basis of our system is the parish school, and if we 
are to effect permanent improvement, we should begin at the begin- 
ning, and splendid as are the results of our schools there is no candid 
friend who will not admit that they can be improved with the proper 
degree of organization. The significant part of Father Henry’s paper 
to me is, that the Catholic high school has introduced order into the 
parish schools of the city, and there were practically no interrelations 
among the parish schools of that city until the high school brought 
them together. Father McDevitt has told us how the high schocl 
helps in the work of supervision. 

It seems to me that the Philadelphia experience shows conclu- 
sively the great value of a good high school in bringing order and 
system and in effecting organization of the parish schools of a city. 
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The overcrowding of our schools and the loading down of our teachers 
with the high school branches in ordinary parish schools, are two 
evils that impair the efficiency of our schools, and the Catholic high 
scnool—free or pay—but in organic relation with the schools of a 
diocese will remedy one of these evils. 

On the other hand it has been stated that the reason Catholic 
boys go to non-Catholic colleges is because they go to the public high 
school when they leave the parish school. The colleges ought to 
have reasonable certainty of having students. To depend on scholar- 
ships seems to me a precarious relation. There is a gap in our system, 
and that is the high school, and if this were filled it would be natural 
for every boy of talent to go from the high school to some Catholic col- 
lege. I do not think the experience of Philadelphia can be duplicated in 
ovher cities. If we are to have these high schools, it does not seem 
possible to have them generally with secular paid instructors. We 
must depend on the religious communities, whose members. sacrifice 
their lives in the cause of education, to give us these high ‘schools. 
We must depend on the religious to solve this problem, and the ques- 
tion I would ask is, Why cannot the religious orders who are now con- 
ducting high schools or preparatory departments propose some plan 
.Whereby their institutions can be brought into organic relation with 
the schools of a diocese? Let these high schools become parts of the 
diocesan system of schools. That will have a tendency to uplift our 
scaools; they will have the influence and benefit of the scholarship 
of the college men, and the college men will come into closer touch 
with the pastors and the lay people. I believe that this will inspire 
a love for higher education in very many more of our bright Catholic 
boys and that it will greatly inure to the benefit of our colleges and 
our general system of education. 

Rev. D. W. Hearn—I am very much interested in Father Howard’s 
remarks. I believe this would help largely to meet the difficulty. There 
is no reason why religious communities, who may happen to have a 
high school, might not make that a free high school by entering into 
co-operation with diocesan supervision of the parish schools. The 
only reason for their charges is to support the institution and make 
it possible for the men who run it to get proper sustenance of life. 
That certainly can be made as light as possible. It costs us to run 
a parish school, as based on conditions in New York City, $10 or $12 
a head. We can understand how it costs more than that for teaching 
in high school. The expenses of maintaining these places are higher; 
again, the number of students that can be admitted are naturally 
smaller and there is an increase of the number of the teaching staff. 
In this we only bear out the experience of the public school system; 
and the expense in running a high school is vastly more enormous. 
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than that of running the grammar schools. Those having charge of 
Catholic high schools now existing, would be very glad to enter into 
co-operation with the clergy of New York City to make our Xavier High 
School a free high school, and if they can devise some plan by which 
the various parishes will co-operate, by scholarship or contribution, of 
so much per capita for the instruction of the boys, this school will 
become a free school to-morrow. We have encouraged the clergy and 
laity of New York to stand by us, as far as possible, and many have 
been generous. We have forty-five scholarships, and we throw these 
open for competition. It is the best and noblest plan. I think it 
creates a spirit in the parish school and leads up to noble work, be- 
cause there is pride in the parish school having one of these scholar- 
ships, and year after year there is a growing interest in this matter. 
If we had more than forty-five, we would throw them open. I can 
say we take many more boys free than the scholarships would seem 
to indicate. The burden is somewhat heavy; and we do what we 
can to meet it. We would be glad to throw aside altogether this 
extraordinary requirement of students paying, if we could find means 
to meet this burden. This could be done by guaranteeing for the 
burden entailed in the running of the schools with dignity and pro- 
priety before the public. 

Rev. J. P. \wolyneux—Our institution conducts a seminary, college 
and parochial school. We have in our college four years of high 
school, four years of college and the usual seminary course. Now, I 
think, we are in sympathy with the movement of having a high school 
department in our college. The co-operation must be in a financial 
way, not only furnishing students. I would suggest as a solution for 
this—there may be, say one hundred parishes in Brooklyn, and if 
each one were taxed $50 a year for the education of a young man in 
the high school department with the privilege to send students to our 
college, subject to an examining board appointed by the diocese, I 
think with $5,000 we could have a free high school for our Brooklyn 
boys. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt—It may be of interest to the delegates here 
to know why the curriculum of the Philadelphia high school is such 
as it is. Under the provisions of the will, the authorities must provide 
an education on these lines. Mr. Cahill made that special provision 
and restriction, so we must abide by it. 

Rev. L. A. Delurey—There is an idea which many are more 
competent to express than I am. Notwithstanding the very learned 
and able paper that Father Fagan has given this audience to-night 
about the different units, etc., several have arisen who seem not to 
have understood what he said. I have often heard it expressed, and 
have felt I would like to say a word about it—there are very many 
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who speak publicly and say that students or boys enter college from 
the parochial school. They speak of it publicly and people who ought 
to know better, take it as a fact that such is done. Such, you know, 
is not a fact. I would, therefore, wish to add my word in contradiction 
to them. The idea has been expressed that if they received a few 
lessons in Latin, in a parochial school, that they might be advanced 
to the second or third grade or fourth grade of the college course. 
How absolutely preposterous this would be needs no further dis- 
cussion. 

One more word. The Cahill High School is specific in-its kind; 
the course it gives has been prepared for it; it prepares for the col- 
lege and seminary. It is at the same time a finishing and fitting 
school. It is finishing for some who wish to finish; it is fitting for 
others that wish to go further. 





College Department. 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the Associa= 
tion of Catholic Colleges and Univer=- 
sities of the United States. 


Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities of the United States was called to order 
by the President, Rev. John A. Conway, at 11:30 a. m. Rev. 
Francis Cassilly was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

The recommendations of the Executive Board* were read, 
and after discussion were accepted by the College Department 
and referred to the United Conference. 

The Chairman—Before proceeding to the paper I would like 
to call attention to the fact that one of our most distinguished 
members has left us for higher things; our Vice President, Dr. 
Carroll, who, since the last conference, has been elected Bishop 
of Helena. Dr. Carroll was with us from the very beginning of 
these conferences, from the first session in Chicago, and at every 
session he was to be met amongst the first, always in the fore. 
He was always wise and prudent in word and in action, and the 
zeal that he manifested in the cause of education was a matter 
of great encouragement; one of the worthiest amongst the 
worthy, and we ean hardly believe that he has yet reached the 
limit of the honors that are in store for him. However, I think 
it is only right that before we close this conference should take 
some official notice of his elevation to the Episcopacy, on account 
of the aid and assistance that we derived during the past six or 
seven years from his wisdom and his good example. 


A committee on resolutions, consisting of Rev. Joseph Glass, 
* See page 17. 
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C. M., Dr. J. M. Reiner and Rev. D. M. Gorman, was appointed 
by the Chair. 

A paper by Very Rev. E. L. Rivard, C.S. V., of St. Viateur’s 
College, Bourbounais, Ill., was read by Rev. W. J. Bergin, C. 8. 
V. After discussion the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 a. m. 

Father Dowling—I would like to have a resolution presented 
through the committee on resolutions of our Section, and instead 
of presenting it to some member of that committee, I thought 
it would be well to bring it up here and see if it met the approval 
of this department; and to bring it before the meeting I move 
that the following resolution be presented to the members of 
our committee on resolutions for acceptance of the general com- 
mitee of the entire Association. Seconded. 

The Chairman—It is moved and seconded that a resolution 
to be presented to the committee on resolutions be offered here 
for the consideration of the conference—that is, that the mind 
of the conference will be taken with regard to this resolution, 
which is to be offered to the general committee on resolutions. It 
is not a resolution; it is simply something proposed to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. Is the motion clear? Is there any objec- 
tion to it? If there is no objection it may be read. 

““The College Section of this Association views with satis- 
faction the awakening interest in our colleges on the part of 
the Bishops who, after having firmly established the parochial 
school system on an enduring basis are at length able to give 
the strong support of their influence and prestige to the work of 
Catholic higher education. We are aware that their manifold 
duties will not permit them to take part in the administration 
and direct supervision of the colleges, but we shall weleome any 
suggestions and advice looking to the improvement and advance- 
ment of higher education, and by our ready acceptance of their 
counsels we hope to continue and to increase the measure of pub- 
lic confidence hitherto enjoyed in spite of many obstacles, the 
want of adequate resources and the necessity of doing the work 
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single-handed. An occasional word of eneouragement to the 
clergy as well as to the laity to avail themselves of the advant- 
ages offered to young men by our Catholic colleges would ma- 
terially help our institutions and be of inestimable value to the 
work in which bishops, priests and laymen are all vitally inter- 
ested and on which the future welfare of our country largely 
depends. ”’ 

The Chairman— What is the wish of the conference with re- 
gard to this proposition ? 

Father Cassilly—I move that it be adopted as the sense of 
this section of the conference. Seconded. 

The Chairman—It is moved and seconded that the propo- 
sition proposed by Father Dowling be offered to the committee 
on resolutions to be presented by them to the general committee. 
Any remarks on this motion? 

Dr. Reiner—I fear that we will get ourselves into a tangle 
by voting on that at all; but last night in the committee meet- 
ing on resolutions these questions came up. This body can 
instruct its committee, saying it is the sense of this body that 
the committee on resolutions representing the three departments 
give expression to certain things thus indicated and a hundred 
other things. 

Father Dowling—I will accept that amendment. 

Dr. Reiner—But if you vote on it, it will simply tie our 
hands. I would move to amend this proposition by saying that 
this College Department instructs the members of this commit- 
tee to give expression in the general resolution to the delight 
which this conference has taken in the manifestations on the part 
of the Episcopacy to help and encourage the work of the colleges 
in the United States—something to that effect. Will you accept 
that Father? 

Father Dowling—Certainly. Just embody these ideas in 
your resolution. 

The Chairman—Any further remarks on the motion? 

The motion was then put and earried. 

A paper was read by Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., Vice 
President of St. Ignatius’ College, Chicago, on ‘‘Catholie Disei- 
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Discipline in the formation of Character.’’ There was a discus- 
sion of the points of this paper, and then followed a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of ‘‘Catholic students in attendance at 
non-Catholic ecolleges.’’ The meeting then adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 10 a. m., 

who read a telegram from Bishop Carroll of Helena: 
Cuinton, [a., July 12, 1905. 
Rev. John Conway, 8S. J., Cathedral College: 
Suecess to college conference. Regret I cannot be there. 
JoHN P. CARROLL. 

Dr. Glass—If in order, I move that a telegram of acknowl- 
edgment be sent to Bishop Carroll. Seconded and carried. 

Father Dowling—I would like to know what was the out- 
come of that series of resolutions presented yesterday, whether 
that is going to be submitted to the committee on resolutions or 
not? 

Dr. Reiner— It has gone to the committee, and the committee 
has sent in certain propositions to the general committee, and 
the general committee acted upon them, but the time has not yet 
arrived for a report from this committee. I only represent the 
committee appointed by this body, and when the general com- 
mittee met it was handed over to them; the time for a report 
has not yet arrived and it, therefore, cannot be acted upon or 
any explanation given. 

The Chair—The Chair has always understood that these 
resolutions will come to the conference and go through the con- 
ference. 

A paper was read by Rev. L. A. Grace, C. M., of Niagara 
University, on ‘‘The Best Method of Teaching Rhetorie and 
Poeties in the College Curriculum.’’ After discussion Father 
Molloy stated in regard to the resolutions: 

We were appointed as a committee to draw up resolutions 
embodying not sentiments of separate individuals, but of this 
body in general. On one particular point there was a difference 
of opinion as to the actual sentiment of this body—lI refer to 
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Dr. Dowling’s resolution—-this was laid upon thetable until found 
what were the actual sentiments of the entire body, because 
three are not in a position to give their own opinion where the 
whole body is concerned; consequently it seems to me that it is 
in proper order that it be brought up to find out what the senti- 
ments of this body are. 

Father Fagan-- Suppose we pass a resolution here, does that 
vo before the Executive Committee. 

The Chairman—I don’t think so, unless we want to send 
it before the Executive Committee. The idea is, that the resolu- 
tions proposed by the joint conference will be published as the 
expression of the joint conference. That does not prevent other 
resolutions being passed by the several conferences. 

Father Nolan—Suppose we pass resolutions here, will they 
not enter into the minutes? 

The Chairman—Certainly, of the College Department. 

Father Nolan—And the general conference has nothing to 
do with them? 

The Chairman—So the Chair understands it. 

Father Cassilly— Last year, when we came to the last meet- 
ing everybody was jumping up and putting in a lot of erank 
resolutions. Of course, that leads to a lot of confusion, and so 
it was suggested that the proper way was to simply propose them 
to the committee; but that has no reference whatever to any 
resolutions passed by any one of the three sections; that is alto- 
gether different. 

The Chairman—The resolutions presented by the joint con- 
ference constitute one set of resolutions and are the resolutions 
of the united conference. Now, if the college conference, the 
seminary and parochial school conferences desire to have their 
own resolutions, they will also be printed in the doings or work 
of that particular conference; so it seems to me perfectly rea- 
sonable that it should be so in the joint conference one set of 
resolutions, because they are not the conference of any single 
department, but of all the conferences united. 

Father Dowling—If that is the interpretation given upon 
our power to act, I move you that those suggestions made yester- 
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day be incorporated in the records of this department of the 
association and thereafter be printed in its report. Seconded. 

The Chairman—It is moved and seconded that the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolutions offered by Father Dowling 
yesterday be incorporated in the account of the doings of this 
special branch of the conference of colleges. Any remarks on 
the subject? 

A Delegate—Can we hear the resolutions read? (Read by 
the Seeretary. ) 

The motion was carried; Dr. Reiner voting in the negative. 

Father Fagan—I have a resolution I would like to present. 
I think after the conference last evening it was perfectly clear 
to us all and was to the joint conference that the high school 
is a very important point in our educational system, and that 
we should say something or put ourselves on record in some way 
in regard to the high school question; and so I would propose 
that the following resolution be passed as the sense of this con- 
ference, and I would propose, too, that it be offered to the joint 
conference because it represents after last night’s debate, it 
seems to me, not merely the sense of this portion of the confer- 
ence, but of the three. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the College Department of 
this Association that the high school is and should be considered 
an integral part of the Catholic school system, that every reason- 
able effort should be made to establish high schools wherever 
they are needed, and where high schools do exist, either as inde- 
pendent institutions or as preparatory departments of our 
Catholic colleges, it is desirable that some arrangement should be 
devised which will enable the authorities in the existing Catholic 
high schools to co-operate with the diocesan authorities and to 
arrange with them some way of articulating the parish school 
with the high school, so that all our Catholic educational institu- 
tions may be knitted together in closer union, and unnecessary 
waste of money, men and effort may be eliminated. 

Father Rockwell—I move that that resolution be adopted as 
proposed, and that it be recorded in our report and in the gen- 
eral report, if they will accept it. 
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The Chairman—It is moved and seconded that the resolu- 
tion offered by Father Fagan, which you have just heard, be 
adopted by this conference and offered to the joint conference. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman-—-I have received a note from Dr. O’Hara in 
which he resigns from this conference, and, of course, also re- 
signs from the office of one of the Executive Committee. 

Father Fagan—We know that Father O’Hara has been 
President down at St. Mary’s for seven years, I think, and has 
done very remarkable work in the college, has advanced the col- 
lege in a very notable manner and has worked in this conference 
most loyally and devotedly. He took upon himself for two years, 
I think, the office of Secretary and Treasurer in addition to his 
other labors, and during all that period was suffering very much 
physically, and on account of the condition of his physical health 
has been obliged to resign his office at St. Mary’s. I think in 
view of all these considerations this conference should in some 
way express its recognition of what Father O’Hara has done 
for the conference, of his labors for the conference, and some 
expression of sympathy with him on account of the cause which 
has brought on his resignation and his withdrawal for a time, at 
least, from educational work. I would place that in the form of 
a resolution that we express our gratitude to Father O’Hara, 
that we regret his resignation and regret the cause. 

Father Murphy— My knowledge of Father O’Hara is along 
the same lines as were expressed by Father Fagan. Two years 
ago at Philadelphia he was one of the most earnest and energetic 
workers in the College Department, and only such men as Father 
Conway and Father Delurey, who are here working now, know 
what sacrifices the holding of an office of that kind must mean. 
We go and come, but those officers have to work in between 
times, not only between the hours of general meetings, but be- 
tween the meetings and months ahead on preparatory work. It 
was such work as that in which Dr. O’Hara was most interested, 
to which he devoted himself most assiduously; therefore, I 
strongly second the resolution proposed by Father Fagan. The 
notion was put and carried. 
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Father Dowling—I would like to make a suggestion; it 
does not eall for a resolution. If we desire to get people inter- 
ested in our work, we ought to give them the necessary literature, 
and, therefore, in sending around the official program and 
the reports of the Association we ought to send more than one 
to a single college. When they are getting them printed, it 
would not be any considerable expense to have six hundred or a 
thousand printed, the finances of our conference will permit of 
it, and if necessary the funds ean be raised; so it seems to me it 
would be very desirable to take such action as will work out the 
carrying out of that idea of sending a larger number of these 
official programs and of the official report to the different 
colleges, so that all may become interested, because they will 
know what has been done and what is coming. 

Father Delurey—In relation to what has just been said, in 
the absence of Father Howard, I might repeat what he has said 
in some meeting of this conference, that he had a large number 


printed and sent to every college, every school, every academy, 
every institution he could find in the publishsed lists; after that 
there were many copies left, which he sent to me and which I 
have. 

Father M. A. Hehir—It was decided three or four years ago 
in Chicago that three copies should be sent to each institution. I 
think if that were carried out it would cover the ground. 


RECESS OF FIVE MINUTES. 

The Treasurer’s report was read. ° 
Father Murphy—-I move that the report as read be accepted 
as sufficient for us and the Treasurer be authorized to substitute 


the report he had prepared. Seconded and carried. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Father Dowling—I move that a nominating committee of 
five be appointed to present some candidates to us and that a 
recess of five minutes be taken to enable them to report. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

The Chair appoints Fathers Dowling, Delurey, Gorman, 
Hehir and Carey. 
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Father Dowling (after recess)—The committee has agreed 
unanimously upon certain names which will be read by the 
Secretary. 

Father Delurey—The following are the names suggested for 
the respective offices with some additional names, and the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of names on the standing com- 
mittee was first of all to have a representation of the respective 
orders and communities, and secondly that when a meeting of 
this standing committee was called a fair representation may be 
expected. Last year and the year before, on account of the dis- 
tance, and, I suppose, pressing obligations, several of the com- 
mittee found it impossible to be present at the annual meeting, 
and it left the work in the hands of two or three; consequently 
the number has been considerably increased and the names are 
as follows: Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., President; Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Vice President; Very Rev. L. A. 
Delurey, O. S. A., Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. M. P. Dowling, 
S. J., John M. Reiner, Ph. D., L.L. D., Revs. James J. French, 
C. 8. C., D. M. Gorman, Germain Ball, O. S. B., J. S. Glass, E. 
L. Rivard, C. 8. V., Dr. Flynn of St. Mary’s and a member of 
the congregation of the Most Precious Blood. 

The Chairman— You have heard the names proposed by the 
nominating committee. 

Member—I move that the Secretary be authorized to cast 
a ballot for the section in favor of all those candidates. Seconded 
and earried. The Secretary east the ballot. 

Father Cassilly—I put in nomination as members of the 
Exeeutive Board Rev. Father Delurey and Father Burns of the 
Holy Cross Fathers. 

The Chairman— That is for the Executive Board of the As- 
sociation. 

Father Cassilly—Before we had two members, now we are 
entitled to have the President and two other members. 

Seconded and earried. 

Father Collins— As I think that this department has done 
very excellent work, and as we Catholics, as a rule, do not make 
as much out of our work as we could, I think it would be a very 
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good idea to have the minutes of our meetings published sepa- 
rately, say, have five hundred copies published and copies sent to 
every Catholic paper in the United States, as well as to all the 
colleges, because I think important resolutions have been offered ; 
the matter of high schools and favorable co-operation with 
Catholic colleges is most important. I would have five hundred 
copies printed and have ten copies sent to each college in this 
Association and a copy to every Catholic paper in the United 
States. 

Father Dowling—I think the suggestion made by Father 
Collins was a very good one, that of having a kind of little 
bulletin and publishing a certain number of copies of the bul- 
letin. To the different members of this section, to the different 
colleges, ete., and they could pass them to the secular press as 
well as the religious press and thus attain a larger field of use- 
fulness than if they were given out in general with the rest of 
the acts of this general association. 

Dr. Glass—-Why is it that these resolution should be empha- 
sized and given a wider circulation than the resolutions of the 
General Catholic Educational Association? I cannot see why 
the resolutions of this department of the association should be 
given such wide circulation and emphasized so strongly upon the 
general body. I cannot see the importance of pressing those 
things forward and impressing them so very emphatically. 

Father Dowling—There are several points considered in 
them which are of vital importance to the College Section, and 
primarily this matter of independent high schools which is dealt 
with in that long resolution and also another feature that ought 
to be brought out pretty strongly, and that is we have not 
hitherto as college men had, what we considered the requisite 
support of the Bishops and clergy in carrying on the work of 
higher education. I think there is a sentiment that we have not 
been encouraged as we should have been by the general body of 
Catholics and that they have not taken enough interest in that 
work. Now, if we can do something to make them feel they ought 
to take interest in that, by simply putting it before them as an 
important matter for them to develop and encourage higher edu- 
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cation, I think we are doing something useful, not merely to the 
colleges, but to the whole Catholic body. The statement has been 
made here of such-a character as to leave us to infer that even 
in well-established Catholie families where there is wealth and 
social prestige as permanent as in any other, the number of boys 
adopting higher education is lamentably small. Something ought 
to be done to arouse the Catholic body to insist on giving higher 
education to a larger number of our young men. The welfare of 
the Catholic body in this country in the future will depend large- 
ly upon the higher education of our young men. Whatever we 
ean do to bring it before the public as an important issue, should 
be done. 

After some further discussion on these points the meeting 
adjourned. 

L. A. Deuurey, O. S. A., 
Secretary. 


Resolutions of the College Department on High 


Schools. 


The College Section of this Association views with satis- 
faction the awakening interest in our colleges on the part of 
the Bishops who, after having firmly established the parochial 
school system on an enduring basis are at length able to give 
the strong support of their influence and prestige to the work of 
Catholic higher education. We are aware that their manifold 
duties will not permit them to take part in the administration 
and direct supervision of the colleges, but we shall weleome any 
suggestions and advice looking to the improvement and advancee- 
ment of higher education, and by our ready acceptance of their 
counsels we hope to continue and to increase the measure of pub- 
lie confidence hitherto enjoyed in spite of many obstacles, the 
want of adequate resources and the necessity of doing the work 
single-handed. An occasional word of encouragement to the 
clergy as well as to the laity to avail themselves of the advant- 
ages offered to young men by our Catholic colleges would ma- 
terially help our institutions and be of inestimable value to the 
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work in which bishops, priests and laymen are all vitally inter- 
ested and on which the future welfare of our country largely 
depends. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the College Department of 
this Association that the high school is and should be considered 
an integral part of the Catholic school system, that every reason- 
able effort should be made to establish high schools wherever 
they are needed, and where high schools do exist, either as inde- 
pendent institutions or as preparatory departments of our 
Catholic colleges, it is desirable that some arrangement should be 
devised which will enable the authorities in the existing Catholic 
high schools to co-operate with the diocesan authorities and to 
arrange with them some way of articulating the parish school 
with the high school, so that all our Catholic educational institu- 
tions may be knitted together in closer union, and unnecessary 
waste of money, men and effort may be eliminated. 
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Papers Read at the Seventh Annual Mects= 
ing of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities ot 
the United States. 


Che History of Philosophy. 


REV. E. L, RIVARD, ©. S. V., ST. VIATEUR’S COLLEGE, 
BOURBOUNAIS, ILL. 

Thinking, no doubt, that we were in need of some exhorta- 
tion on the importance of teaching the history of philosophy the 
committee in charge of drawing up the program of this con- 
ference has deemed it expedient that this fruitful subject be 
brought to our attention and fully discussed. The question then 
arises, Have our colleges been giving to this study the attention 
it deserves? <A fair index of the interest and activity with which 
any branch of learning is pursued is the abundance and quality 
of its literature—that is, especially, the multiplicity and excel- 
lence of the class manuals and reference books which it produces. 
Judging by this test we can easily see what an intense interest 
the Germans and the French have taken in this study and how 
compartively apathetic to its claim has been until recently the 
English-speaking contingent of the college world. The amount 
of German and French literature on the history of philosophy 
is as vast in extent as it is rich in content. Let it suffice merely 
to mention the names of Cousin, Vallet, Blane, Laforet, Chaignet, 
Dagnault and Paseal’s Gonzales as representing France; and 
Brucker, Tiedmann, Ritter, Tennemann, Ueberweg, Stockle, 
Erdman, Schmeltzer, Winderband and Weber as exponents of 
Germany. Without pledging sponsorship for the unimpeachable 
historical orthodoxy of all these writers it seems safe to say 
that, compared merely with the abundant work of these and 
scores of other French and German scholars, the English bibli- 
ography of the history of philosophy is characterized both by 
meagerness and lack of originality and reliability. The brevity 
of our list of English books on this subject betrays its own scanti- 
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ness; secondly, most of the books found in that list are trans- 
lations from the French and German, and, thirdly, very few of 
these translations or original English works are such as we could 
use as text books in our colleges. The work of Stanley, though 
apparently from an English source, is written in Latin; that 
of Lewis is a collection of biographical sketches of philosophers ; 
that of Henry is an epitomized translation of an excellent French 
work; Dr. Thilly’s translation of Weber remains distinetly 
Protestant in tone; the translation of Erdmann, of Windelband, 
of Bax, of Noire and others are of little avail except as books of 
reference; Rogers’ ‘‘Student’s History of Philosophy’’ all but 
ignores the important scholastic period. The contributions of 
Draper, Dean and others to this branch of learning are either 
mere disconnected essays or lectures on diverse periods. of phi- 
losophy, or deal exclusively with the history of some special de- 
partment of philcsophy such as ethies, logic or psychology. These 
productions are for the most part either too long or too short, 
too vague or too partial to be available as text books in our 
colleges. The fact that Yale University selected as a text book 
Dr. Thilly’s translation of Weber shortly after its appearance 
in 1897 shows that no original English work was thought suitable 
for class use. This book is still retained at Yale. 

A chronie indifference toward this study and the consequent 
lack of demand for the books that have been produced thereupon 
have made publishers chary of second editions, and thus many 
valuable English contributions to the literature of the history 
of philosophy have gone out of print. Thus, for instance, in 
reply to the inquiries made as to Father Stockle’s ‘‘ History of 
Philosophy,’’ Benziger Brothers in a letter dated March 29, 
1905, replied that Father Finlay’s translation of the first volume 
of this work was published some twenty years ago. ‘‘Of the 
second volume,’’ say the publishers, ‘‘no translation has been 
made. The sale of the book is very small, and we do not think 
that it would pay to bring out a second volume.’’ Recently, 
however, information was received from Father Judge, S. J., of 
Georgetown, to the effect that a translation of Father Stockle’s 
complete work was soon to appear. It will remain with us to 
make amends and give this masterly work a proper welcome. 
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Archbishop Vaughan’s ‘‘Life of St. Thomas’’ contains all 
the elements of a history of philosophy and could profitably be 
studied from that standpoint. It is encyclopedic and splendidly 
written. But it was too good to live. Had we had a livelier 
appreciation of the value of such a work as a book of reference 
we should not have allowed it to go out of print. Perhaps a 
timely awakening of interest in the history of philosophy and a 
sympathetic appreciation of its importance may bid the type 
again fall together to enrich our libraries and our minds. Such 
books should not die, and if we have allowed them to sleep, why 
not rouse them and send them forth on their errand of enlighten- 
ment? To teach any branch properly our busy professors need 
more than one book in the vernacular, and so must the students 
also have ready access to books which they can read and under- 
stand, books which are rich in the information they impart and 
safe and sound in the spirit they breathe. 

But we have one book at least which is not a translation, one 
which is an original and good English contribution to the litera- 
ture of the history of philosophy, one excellent and very usable 
text book which is not too comprehensive and yet is sufficiently 
complete for all practical class-room purposes, a book among 
whose recommendations are the scholarship of its author and the 
liberal tone in which he speaks, a book written in America and 
for our students, a book which though recently published is be- 
ing accorded the honor of translation into Italian, a book in a 
word which will be found to meet all the requirements of a safe 
guide in the history of philosophy, I mean the work of Father 
William Turner of St. Paul’s Seminary, Minnesota. Although 
this manual is so far in use only in six or seven of our large 
and small colleges, yet with such a help as it will be found to 
afford there is reason to hope that the appearance of such a book 
will create a craving for a more thorough and searching ex- 
ploration of that vast and fertile field, and will set the learned 
and more leisurely professors of our universities to work upon 
the profound and exhaustive treatment of separate, and especial- 
ly of the later, periods in the development of philosophy. Why 
at least would not those who these past years have been learnedly 
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lecturing upon this subject publish their lecture courses? For, 
as things are, while we gladly note the laudable activity of our 
English thinkers and their large contributions to the fund of dis- 
tinetly philosophical literature, such as the comprehensive and 
scholarly Stonyhurst Series, of which we are justly proud, we 
eannot but painfully observe the peculiar seantiness of the 
Catholic English literature of the history of philosophy and 
deplore the pathetic paucity of available works in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. The simple truth of the matter is that we 
have now one whole book, and we are promised another ere long. 
However, this is a beginning, which, while it satisfies instant 
needs, bids us expect larger developments in a branch of learning 
to which evidently we are but now beginning seriously to turn 
our attention. It would be childish to plead for a mere showy 
multiplicity of books on the same subject, and to point with 
envious eyes at the bewildering variety of historical works that 
fill German and French libraries; but to ask of our capable men 
that they employ their talents in the fuller treatment of certain 


periods of the history of philosophy, and in the difficult expo- 
sition of the philosophy of the history of philosophy—this is a 
serious proposition. 


II. 


When we come to consider what the history of philosophy is 
in itself and what a valuable aid it is in its relation to philosophy, 
we cannot but all the better appreciate the timeliness of our 
awakening interest in so profitable a study. The history of phi- 
losophy is not, as cynics or pessimists would have it, a comedy 
of errors, a mere recital of the aberrations of the human mind. 
It is a faithful record of the solutions given to philosophie prob- 
lems which in all times have exercised the human mind, the 
problems regarding God, man, the world, the beginnings, the 
nature and destinies of things. It is a mirror held up to the face 
of philosophy in which this queen of the sciences may glass her- 
self and see both her own fairness and its blemishes. If every 
noble art, if literature, if music and architecture and even war 
has a hisfory, surely a fortiori philosophy, which is the art of 
arts, the most exalted function of the most dignified of human 
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activities, deserves a history. The records of the successive tri- 
umphs and defeats of reason in its ceaseless effort to scale the 
citadel of knowledge ought to be indeed far more interesting to 
us than the story of wars and of short-lived dynasties, or the 
course of material developments that accompany the progress of 
human civilization which right philosophy creates. Let then the 
history of philosophy tell us of these gigantic intellectual feats 
done by the builders of philosophic systems. Let it unfold for us 
the great scroll on which is traced the gradual development of 
the noblest human science. It is the business of the history of 
philosophy to show us the real contents of every system, and 
their mutual connection in the progressive development of phi- 
losophy. But it is especially in its relation to philosophy itself 
and to philosophers that the history of philosophy is interesting 
and important. While we must guard against the error of al- 
lowing the history of philosophy to usurp the function of phi- 
losophy, as it has done in many schools of Europe and America 
since the days of Cousin, still we must by all means admit with 


a noted prelate that it is impossible to know philosophy aright 
without the history of philosophy, which is its most natural ally 
and complement. Cousin himself intimates to us what a power- 
ful aid to philosophy is its history when he says: ‘‘It was in 
reading the history of philosophy that I learned the philosophy 


? 


of Christianity.’’ If this scholar derived from this source what 
knowledge he had of the theoretic and practical wisdom of Chris- 
tianity, it is certain that other students cannot fail to reap help- 
ful results from a serious study of the same subject. 

What the history of the Church is to a thorough understand- 
ing of religion, that the history of systems and their makers, or 
the record of the rise and fall and progress of ideas, is to phi- 
losophy. To appreciate the Christian religion one must trace it 
back to its Pentecostal origin, see it wrestle with the mighty 
forces of paganism during three centuries of heroic struggle; 
he must note its manifold triumphs over hydra-headed heresy 
which it silenced, and against wild barbarism which it tamed; 
he must see it bringing forth those powerful monastic orders 
which produced a long line of illustrious scholars and saints; he 
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must see it founding those great universities and building those 
magnificent cathedrals which attest the enlightenment and faith 
of the so-called dark ages and are still the wonder of our pro- 
gressive age; he must hear it utter itself in its solemn councils 
and through the voice of its infallible Pontiffs who from Rome’s 
immortal hills guard the sacred deposit of that saving faith: he 
must hear it proclaimed by the apostolic voice of fearless mission- 
aries who go forth to the spiritual conquegt of new peoples whom 
they make heirs to all the blessings of Christian civilization. So, 
too, in order properly to estimate the worth of Philosophy and 
the extent of its service to the world must the student not only 
know what philosophy teaches, but must also aequaint himself 
with its earliest efforts in the tuneful days of orphie song; he 
must witness its unsteady steps, now stumbling over earth-bound 
materialism, now rising and advancing toward idealism and 
mysticism, now again seeking to free itself from errors born of 
the very attempts of reason to reason; he must see it reaching 
the high-water mark of its power in the glorious epoch of 
Pericles, to sink again into shallows of epicurianism, of stoicism 
and of skepticism; he must note its reawakening under the 
genial rays of the light of the world and see its most theological 
disciple, the divine Plato, baptized by St. Augustine, and behold 
later in the thirteenth century the angel of the schools pouring 
lustral waters upon the learned brow of the master of those who 
know, the philosopher par excellence, Aristotle, whose philosophy 
becomes a new and tremendous force in the cause of Christian 
truth; he must thereafter advert to a second decline from the 
topmost heights ever reached by Philosophy, a period of de- 
cadence relieved by the renaissance, which is sueceeded by an- 
other period of many philosophers, but of little philosophy, and 
which finally ushers in the last epoch in which neo-scholasticism 
strives for the mastery with the criticism and positivism of the 
German and French schools of philosophy. If to know well 
both men and institutions we must know what they have suffered, 
what they have accomplished and when and why they succeeded 
or failed, so, too, in order to know philosophy well it is necessary 
that we know its history. 
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Bossuet says in his ‘‘ Discourses on Universal History’’ that 
even if history were useless for other men it should be read to 
princes, because of its important object lessons in the art of 
governing. If general history, because of its warnings and its 
inspirations, was thought so indispensable for the nobly born 
who were soon to assume the responsible office of rulers, then 
surely the history of philosophy is no less necessary for those 
young prinees of the mind, our budding philosophers, whom not 
the accident of birth, but Providence itself destines to become 
leaders of men and to sway in the vast empire of the mind. If 
philosophy teaches us to know wisdom, the history of philosophy 
teaches us to act wisdom. The special end of the history of phi- 
losophy is to show what measure of truth unaided reason has 
been able to compass, what errors it has embraced, what splendid 
achievements in speculative inquiry it wrought under the guid- 
ance of Christianity and in what fatal errors reason invariably 
fell when it abandoned the inspiration of Christian thought. It 
must not fail to reveal to us, as Father Stockle says, ‘‘that in- 
tellectual anarchy has reigned when the principles of Christian- 
ity as taught by the Chureh were discarded, and that order was 
restored only by a return to these grand guiding principles.’ 
The history of philosophy must, like a true compass, be able to 
tell us where we now are and whither we are drifting. It must 
warn in no uncertain tones the partisans of the philosophy that 
made possible the shameful orgies of the pagan world and of the 
philosophy that kindled the French Revolution, and it must bid 
the wise know that these false prophets are even now luring the 
modern world, Europe and America, to the very edge of a 
precipice. For it is true of the facts of mind as well as of other 
facts in human life, that history repeats itself. 

At the same time the history of philosophy will convey 
comforting messages to those whose efforts are employed in 
raising aloft the banners of that conquering truth which, though 
spurned and scoffed at, is the only fair thing worth striving for 
and must in the end triumph. The history of philosophy then 
should urge us to study more deeply that right philosophy whose 
victories its history proclaims. If it does not do this, it has 
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failed. For history should not only give us information: it 
must rouse us and stimulate us to hero worship. Just as the 
history of literature, which reveals the splendors of certain 
literary epochs and unveils the poverty of others, kindles in the 
heart a love of belles lettres themselves and an admiration for 
those who have so wonderfully wrought for the intellectual 
amusement of their fellow-men, so, too, the history of philosophy 
by directing our mental eye upon those peerless heroes of the 
realm of thought who through their consecrated love of truth 
have upraised the splendid edifice of philosophie knowledge and 
invited men therein to imbibe a love of spiritual excellence, fires 
us with a purifying and high-minded enthusiasm for these 
mighty minds and bids us prize their works as the most precious 
heirlooms of human inheritance. And yet the same history must 
invariably teach us that the human mind, notwithstanding its 
lofty speculations, is not omniscient, nor infallible. Thus, then, 
if the history of philosophy does not rouse the mind and kindle 
in the heart a longing after the fulness of truth, it has failed. 
If the history of philosophy in our Catholie colleges does not 
teach the student that all the efforts of the philosophers have 
directly or indirectly served ‘‘to place the truth of Christian 
revelation in a clearer light before the scientific mind’’ it has 
failed, to state which is to spell at once both its importance and 
its dignity. A science may rightly be said to derive its 
dignity from the subject matter and from its aim in the treat- 
ment thereof. Judged by these tests the history of philosophy 
must in the hierarchy of historical sciences rank next in dignity 
and importance after the history of the Church. Needless to 
repeat what we have already intimated, namely that general 
history, which deals chiefly with material development and with 
wars that are, after all, feats of brute force, is far inferior to 
the history of philosophy which relates the grand intellectual 
tournaments that dignify the human race and have taught men 
to lead a more worthy human life on this earth. 

Again, as we have already hinted, in seeking to form a just 
estimate of the importance of this branch of learning we must 
avoid extremes—on the one hand, the antipathy of Descartes, 
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who said he did not care to know whether there ever existed 
men before him; or again of Malebranche, who professed a 
supreme contempt for the history of philosophy; and on the 
other, the ridiculous enthusiasm of Cousin and Renan, who 
would have us consider philosophy itself nothing else than the 
resume or the historic tableau of the various solutions that have 
been proposed as a settlement of the philosophic problem. We 
must cling to the dogmatic method of teaching philosophy itself ; 
for this method alone which strongly impresses upon the mind 
the firm, positive teachings of philosophy is vital, nourishing and 
progressive, whereas the historical method of teaching philosophy 
leads first to mere philosophic dilittanteism, to a confusing, 
loose-jointed eclecticism, and finally to intellectual anemia and 
stagnancy. It is philosophy which creates solutions; history but 
records them. Let us accord to each its proper function and 
importance. 

St. Thomas, speaking of the usefulness of noting carefully 
the opinions of the great philosophers, whom Cicero eails the 
‘*Patricians of the Mind,’’ says that the history of their phi- 
losophie utterances is more helpful, because ‘‘if they have spoken 
well this. will be a great reinforcement to us; if ill, we shall 
carefully avoid their errors.’’ In a word the history of phi- 
losophy helps the student to synthesize, to gather together the 
truth of Kant and Schopenhaur and add it with the truth of 
Epicurus and Zeno, of Aristotle and St. Thomas. The history 
of philosophy is as useful in a school of philosophy as is an 
alembie in a chemical laboratory, or as are filters in Chicago; 
for, by going through the cleansing process of history, phi- 
losophy itself is stripped of its errors as liquors are cleared of 
feculent matter by distillation and filtration. 

Not only is history useful to philosophy in these ways, but 
it is helpful also in rounding out the student of philosophy, in 
enlarging his views and imparting suppleness and sureness to 
his mind; moreover it prepares him for grasping the profound 
considerations which form the subject of the philosophy of the 
history of philosophy. Thus he will come to appreciate the 
truth contained in the grave remark of Lamennais, speaking of a 
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certain kind of philosophy, that ‘‘we find religion at the cradle 
of nations, but philosophy at their grave.’’ 

For fear of being carried too far afield I will refrain from 
making any lengthy considerations upon divisions and laws of 
the history of philosophy. Suffice it is to say that since Christ 
divides time and the deeds and thoughts of men, the correct 
division of philosophy’s history should be into pre-Christian and 
Christian. Hence we do not approve Degerando’s treatment of 
the subject, because he devotes three volumes to Greek philosophy 
and only one to the Arabic and Jewish philosophy of the middle 
ages including scholasticism and the renaissance. Again let 
me say briefly that the history of philosophy must be ruled by 
two great laws, the law of judicious selection and the law of the 
inter-connection of doctrines. The historian must be able to 
discern the important from the unimportant philosophers and 
the world-moving principles of the great philosophers from the 
minutious details of their doctrines. Furthermore, as we cannot 
study botany without taking into account the soil and climate 


and other conditions in which plants grow, so also is it needful 
in studying the history of philosophy not to consider philosophy 
as an isolated and solitary fact, but in connection with physical 
sciences, with religion and with prevailing sociai conditions. 


IIT. 


I hasten to my third and last point, fearful lest I may already 
have far transgressed beyond the limit of my time and of your 
patience. One of the indispensable qualities of a good history of 
philosophy is clearness and intelligibility. Its phraseology 
should be luminous and consequently not the outward symbol of 
the intellectual mistiness and mental vagueness. The historian 
should avoid the eryptie terminology of mere erudition in his 
attempts to give a scientific exposition of systems, for his learned 
technicalities may dazzle without enlightening his readers. There 
are many details which make for clearness and which should not 
be overlooked, such as orderly chronological divisions and sub- 
divisions, the grouping of great representatives of systems into 
schools, and even the mechanical disposition of these various 
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matters in the most skillful way known in the printer’s art— 
for these devices of modern printing appeal to the eye and 
through the eye to the imagination and thereby to the intellect 
and memory. Father Turner’s manual is remarkable for all 
these commendable features, one of which is what he designates 
as the ‘‘Historical Position,’ and is especially praiseworthy. 
Under this head he assigns in a few words the historical im- 
portance of each of the historical personages in the course of 
history, thus enabling the student at a glance to see the phi- 
losophers allign themselves along the course of time and to 
measure their relative stature with as much ease as we can see 
the relative height and architectural beauty or ugliness of the 
buildings along Fifth avenue here. 


Another very necessary quality of the history of philosophy 
is its thoroughness and completeness, the absence in it of the 
suppression of truth, the fulness of information it imparts. It 
must contain sufficient and adequate notice of all the schools of 
philosophy that have flourished. There are not a few histories, 


such as, for instance, Weber’s, Roger’s and Sehwegler’s, which 
either ignore scholastic philosophy altogether or accord it but 
a scanty treatment under the plea that scholasticism is nothing 
but theology. Such histories we protest against not only be- 
cause they are wholly incomplete and defective as the play of 
‘*Hamlet’’ without the Prince of Denmark, but because they are 
positively misleading and injurious to the student, who certainly 
has a right to expect that history will acquaint him with the best 
human thought. Such histories will rarely be found to possess 
those other qualities of fairness and calmness which always 
characterize the unprejudiced historian. Although the history 
of philosophy is not the philosophy of history, still in order that 
it be more than a mere series of names and dates attached to 
which is a statement of what philosophers taught, it must con- 
tain such a judicious admixture of the philosophy of history as 
will give it the unity and cohesion of a scientific treatise. It is 
by adverting to the law of continuity which rules philosophic 
development that the historian will be able in his exposition of 
philosophie contents of systems to trace up the filiation of ideas, 
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to account for the mutual helpfulness or antagonisms of differ- 
ent systems and with fine critical insight to estimate their rela- 
tive value in the order of philosophic evolution. As to the 
method of teaching this branch in our colleges, we have until 
recently been constrained to resort to lecturing. But now that 
we have a safe and satisfactory text book to put in the hands 
of our college students we would be risking our chances of obtain- 
ing the best results if we did not avail ourselves of the text- 
book method. Where the students’ time is not too wholly taken 
up with other matters and where libraries are accessible it were 
advisable that the students supplement the knowledge they ac- 
quire from their text book or from their professor by prescribed 
readings from original sourees, 2. e., from the writings of the 
philosophers themselves. They could also be profitably made to 
write theses or essays on historical subjects which would require 
individual research. 

In colleges where the course of philosophy comprises two 
years with five hours of didactic philosophy per week, the rela- 
tive importance of the history of philosophy would seem to de- 
mand two hours a week for at least five months each year. In 
the undergraduate course of Yale three hours a week during the 
entire scholastic year are devoted to the six hundred pages of 
Weber’s ‘‘History of Philosophy.’’ In the graduate year this 
elementary course is supplemented by three hours weekly of 
lectures on what are considered the more important epochs and 
schools of philosophy. The course of instruction in this subject 
is similarly arranged at the Catholic University at Washington. 
In the college department of St. Louis University the course of 
history of philosophy is made in one year, during which two 
hours a week are devoted to this branch. It is to be hoped that 
with characteristic American promptitude all our Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries in which a course of philosophy is taught 
will place alongside of this queenly science her younger sister, 
the history of philosophy, which in uttering her own grand and 
useful scientific and moral lessons will teach our young men the 
value of philosophy in the life of individuals and of nations, and 
will thus more fully equip our college graduates for entrance 
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into the larger courses of university study. The many other 
aspects under which this fruitful subject could very profitably 
be viewed I must refrain from even mentioning and leave to 
your wise discussion these untouched points, as well as those 
which I have endeavored to present to your attention. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. F. X. Heiermann—lIt is probably presumptuous on my part 
to say anything in the way of supplementing or criticizing the excel- 
lent paper which has just been read. What I wish to say is a word of 
praise with reference to the new text book of Rev. Father William 
Turner, of St. Paul Seminary. We have had it only for a short time, 
and I base my praise upon the experience of one single year; but I 
found the book so well adapted for our purpose that after the course 
was finished it had endeared itself to the hearts of the students, and 
they told me tnat in later years they would want to have that book 
for reference on their desks. All told, it is a comprehensive book, and 
iue historical position of each prominent philosopher as pointed out 
in that book is excellent. I would add also what Father Turner calls 
the Retrospect, is most instructive and attractive. The students, I 
think, can cover this conspectus of the history of philosophy in about 
one year of three short lessons a week; it was done in the college last 
year. Of course, the more time that can be devoted to it, the better. 
It was well said that it is absolutely necessary to study the history of 
philosophy for Catholic students, for this reason also because in our 
non-Catholic universities the text books are unfavorable to the Catho- 
lic Church. The famous German histories of philosophy that were 
mentioned by Father Rivard have been translated into English not by 
English scholars, but exclusively by American scholars. Alfred 
Weber’s “History of Philosophy” has been translated by Frank Thilly, 
of the University of Missouri; Dr. F. Ueberweg’s “History of Phi- 
losophy” by George S. Morris, University of Michigan, supplemented 
with notes by Noah Parker of Yale College; Dr. W. Windelband’s 
work has been translated by James H. Tufts of the University of 
Chicago, and J. E. Erdmann’s three volumes of the ‘History of Philoso- 
phy” by W. S. Hough, University of Michigan. Weber’s text book, 
which is used extensively, is hostile to the Catholic Church. 

Some years ago I was asked to point out some text books on 
German philosophy because a young lady in a high school, for a 
graduation essay, would have to write on the German philosophers. 
Her brother came to me, and I said: ‘Well, I am very much sur- 
prised that your sister, 17 years old, should write on such a subject. 
I cannot point out vo you any good book in English, but I think Father 
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Turner is writing a book, and when that comes out, then you will 
have something that will help.” 

I came across one little quotation that is from Weber where he 
says with reference to the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘The uni- 
verse,” Says St. Thomas, “which consists of the two realms of Nature 
and of Grace, is the best possible world. For God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, conceived the best of worlds; He could not have created a less 
perfect world without departing from His wisdom.” 


I feel very sorry that Rev. Father Rivard is not here; I have 
never met him, but I have met with the excellent book which he has 
written on Dante, and it would have been one of my greatest pleasures 
to meet him here. 

The reason why I speak a word on the point is this: I know 
of one German philosophy written by Dr. P. Hafner, who has written, 
in my opinion, an inspiring history of philosophy, and of all the 
historians he is the one who devotes the greatest amount of space 
to Dante as a philosopher, and Dante deserves it. It seems to me that 
in the philosophy class, together with the teaching of philosophy 
and together with the history of puilosophy, Dante ought to have a 
place and ought to have a permanent place. If I may say a few words 
about that, it is because Father Rivard has made a point of it. 


It is remarkable here in America Dante has been studied for 
more than a hundred years. An Italian came here and induced some 
Americans to study Dante, and that love has never died out. There is 
a little book written by William Koch, one of the publications of the 
Dante Society in Boston. I have read that book with the greatest 
amount of surprise, for he says that from almost the beginning of 
.ue century up to the present day books have been published on Dante 
in America and to a great extent by non-Catholics. Since the year 
1839 no year has passed without some publications on Dante, some- 
times running to tne number of twenty and twenty-two in one single 
year. 

It is probably known to you all that the University of Harvard 
has always had a chair on Dante. It is said that the Harvard library 
has seven thousand volumes on Dante, the University of Pennsylvania 
twenty-seven hundred and Cornell University two thousand. It seems, 
therefore, entirely in keeping with the American spirit to make Dante 
known, and I find that we can cover the “Divina Comedia” in one year 
with two lessons per week. We have a number of excellent books, 
translations and explanations, written by non-Catholics. I would say 
tnat we should accord in a course in history and the history of 
philosophy a place to him who is the poet of philosophers and the 
philosopher of poets, and it is also possibly easy to interest the public 
.at large in the subject of Dante studies, and I can assure you from 
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experience I have had it makes my Catholic young men proud of the 
Catholic faith; it makes them strong in the faith. 

Rev. T. E. Murphy—I was hoping to hear some definite opinion 
on the other side. I have no definite opinion myself, but I have heard 
it expressed that it was not entirely satisfactory as a text book, and 
I am anxious to get a little further information on the subject. Do 
I understand Father Heiermann to say that the book can be finished 
successfully in one year, with three lectures a week? 

Father Heiermann—Yes. 


Father Murphy—We are not able to give as much time as three 
hours a week to the History of Philosophy now, but I was told that it 
could not be finished in a year with two hours a week, and was given 
to understand that it was not a practical text book for students in our 
colleges, that it needed a great deal of assistance from the lecturer 
and was too voluminous. As I say, I am not giving my opinion on 
this, but I am trying to probe for a little further information. Is 
it absolutely reliable as a text-book? Is it absolutely practical as a 
text-book, with the time at our disposal? Is there any diversity of 
opinion on the subject? I have been of the opinion, from what I 
have heard about it so far, that it was not. This is the first 
time that I have been encouraged to hope that it might be 


made feasible to use it in our college course in the history of philos- 
ophy; but, as I say, I am surprised to see there seems to be only one 
cpinion on the subject now. 


Dr. J. M. Reiner—It seems to me from what I have learned that 
it is going from the Comedy of Errors to the Comedy of Dante; and 
if Father Turner’s book should be adopted in our schools, I think that 
almost anything, Dante or anything else, would be very refreshing and 
necessary. It is perfectly surprising to me, Father President, that 
amongst educators, and especially (let me say this without the slight- 
est tinge of flattery),—especially in a meeting of educators where any 
member of this great Diocesan body is represented—a book that is 
absolutely void of any conception of the history of philosophy, should 
be introduced in the paper and recommended; a book in which the au- 
thor, or rather the compiler, is compelled to admit that he is not the 
author of the book. It is a book clipped from the famous Dr. Stadtler 
whose eminence is well known to every student of the History of 
Philosophy, and other works, and put together under a Latinized 
English. The book in itself, to begin with, has neither system, method 
nor order. The question before this body is merely the study of the 
history of philosophy. How? In what manner? What space shall it 
occupy as a proper discipline in the curriculum of the college? 

Now, I find that the Rev. Father whose voice speaks eloquently 
through his own brother from across the ocean says that we must not 
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look upon the history of philosophy as a Comedy of Errors except that 
from the beginning until St. Augustine it was nothing but a long series 
of a comedy of errors. Then there appears upon the horizon a clear 
spot breaking through in St. Augustine, and then silence again until 
we get to the Scholastic Period, and then downward, because the whole 
human mind is under a comedy of errors; and yet we should not regard 
it as a comedy of errors. Gentlemen, everyone that has even touched 
the subject remotely knows this to be a fact as to the history of phil- 
osophy, and this tells the story; in other words, the discipline deter- 
mines its own position; it is a philosophic historic work, and therefore 
it is guided partially by the laws which philosophy lays down for the 
student—I mean for students in the higher class, as a professor, a 
teacher, and also the historic character; these two must be observed. 
All that has been omitted in the paper. 


Rev James P. Fagan—I hardly think I can add anything very valu- 
able to the controversy, but I am inclined to think that the principle, 
in medio stat virtus will have its application here. Possibly Father 
Turner’s book is not a perfect manual; neither does it deserve the 
absolute condemnation it has received here. Father Turner does not 
pretend that his book is an original book. He pretends no claim for 
even the order except that he does contend that his order is an order 
that brings the history of philosophy, that is the record of the opinions 
of men on primal questions into such a form that our boys can get hold 
of it. Necessarily it may be an imperfect book. A history of philos- 
ophy that would treat the matter adequately would run into volumes. 
If you put the history of philosophy into a few pages, it is very easy 
to pick the book to pieces and criticize it. Therefore, I think the dis- 
cussion has gone away from the purpose. It has all turned upon a 
little book, but this little book is the best book of the kind that has 
come into our hands, the best book from which we could teach our 
boys the history of philosophy. That it is imperfect is granted? It is 
not my place to attack a book-or pull it to pieces. But if we have criti- 
cisms to offer, send in those criticisms and try to have in the next 
edition corrections made. This is a very useful book;' in many 
places it is being used and found to be a useful manual. They are not 
saying very much about it. I think it is not fair possibly to praise it 
too highly, and it is equally unfair to criticize it too severely. 


Rev. Fr. Clarke—There is one suggestion I wish to make. It is 
not altogether on the question of Father Turner’s book. It seems 
that a history of philosophy written for philosophers would be quite a 
different thing from one written for the use of students in our col- 
leges, and it seems to me a history that will give them a synopsis of 
the various philosophic views will be quite different from a treatise for 
‘the use of those who are already learned on the subject. 
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For instance, he will give a far more philosophic exposition if he 
begins with Plato and follows the course of philosophy, and then gives 
the correct view after he reviews the history of philosophy; the his- 
tory which is given them is given in the order in which it comes 
logically in the history of philosophy as it is commonly written. 
Whereas, in a great book when he takes up any philosophic question 
he begins with the various views that have been held from the time of 
..ristotle and Plato down to our own day. That will be far more in- 
telligible to them. I think a history of philosophy for philosophers. 
should be quite a different book from a history of philosophy for those- 
who have not studied the subject at all. 


Catholic College Discipline in the forma= 
tion of Character. 


REV. FRANCIS CASSILLY, 8S. J., VICE PRESIDENT OF ST. IGNATIUS 
COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The formation of character is the acquisition of all good 
habits, natural and supernatural, intellectual and moral, which 
enable a man, so far as human frailty will allow, to lead a per- 
feet, manly, Christian life. The man of character is the mar 
who will lead a pure and self-sacrificing domestic life, the mar 
who will bear brotherly love to his fellow-man, who as a citizen 
will place duty above self-interest, preferring the voice of con- 
science to the allurements of pleasure, the man, finally, who in 
situations of stress and peril and danger ean be relied on even 
to the loss of fortune and life. Like Horace’s hero— 

“Si fractus ilabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.’’ 

This is the common understanding of a man of character. 
And it is the universal opinion of Catholic educators, so far as 
I know, that the formation of character is the primary end of 
all education. Catholic teachers and professors in all the grades 
of teaching from the kindergarten to the university are supposed 
to keep this lodestar of education ever shining before them. It 
is evident that in the university, less formal effort is put forth 
to this purpose, owing to the fact that the older the student is- 
the more formed his character is supposed to be. As long, how- 
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ever, as there is growth in mental culture, just so long is there 
room for simultaneous growth in character formation. 

We are to consider this subject as it pertains to the college. 

Amongst the common edueational errors of to-day, perhaps 
none is more pernicious than the opinion that if the intellectual 
and physical development of the student be attended to, the 
moral side of his nature will take care of itself. ‘‘Don’t force 
the child,’’ ‘‘Don’t curb his natural appetites,’’ ‘‘ Allow him to 
follow his inclinations,’’ ‘‘ By no means interfere with his sacred 
personality,’’ are maxims that are frequently heard, and that 
may be said to taint our present-day educational atmosphere. 


The results of these principles are only too painfully evi- 
dent on all sides of us. We see them in the finished products of 
modern education, in the men and women who have passed 
through school and college and are now tossed about in the 
maelstrom of life. To what else than false principles of moral 
education are we to attribute the growing license of public and 
domestie life, the decay of religion and morality, evils which 


are admitted on all hands by the leading thinkers of the day? 
‘lo what else than lack of moral training are to be attributed 
the increase of crime amongst the young, their disregard for 
law and authority, the strikes at school, the hazing, the class- 
rushes, the youthful bandits? 

Moral training, according to Catholic ideals, always keeps 
the foremost place in the teacher’s mind, and it is owing to this 
that Catholic schools and Catholic students to-day are coming 
out in strong contrast to other schools and their students. 

As we are considering the place of Catholic college disci- 
pline in the formation of character, it is to be remarked at the 
outset that the term ‘‘discipline’’ may be taken in a wider or 
more restricted sense. In the wider sense, it may be taken to 
comprise all the means and methods, the prescribed round of 
duties employed to train youth. In a narrower meaning, it re- 
fers merely to the enforcing of college rules and regulations. I 
have preferred to take the word in its wider and truer meaning 
of teaching or training. 

As we are speaking of Catholic colleges, it would seem that 
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the place of honor as well as of importance belongs to religion. 
As without faith it is impossible to please God, the foundation 
of all instruction and discipline must be religion. Without re- 
ligion we may form cultured pagans, but we can never turn out 
Chrstians. 

Moreover, what is the first essential in education? It is to 
teach self-control, the bridling of our passions. The primary 
difference between a savage and an educated man is that the 
savage follows his impulses, gives full rein to his passions, while 
the educated man is supposed to act according to the dictates 
of reason, to make sense subject to intellect, to subordinate body 
to soul. 

Now what can give motives of self-restraint, can induce the 
boy to check his passions, to overeome his sensual nature, so well 
as the Christian religion. Tell a boy that an action is base, 
that it is foreign to polite society, that it will lead to civil pun- 
ishment, he will avoid it just in so far as he considers it profitable 
or politic to do so, but tell him that it is forbidden by his 
Creator, that it wounds the heart of his Saviour, that it will cast 
him out of heaven, and condemn him to an unhappy eternity, 
and you go deep down into his heart, giving him motives that 
will sway him, as long as he preserves the gift of faith. 

Now in regard to the teaching of religion,-how are we to 
carry it out? Religious discipline, like every other, has two sides 
to it, the theoretical and the practical. As man has two powers 
of the soul, the intellect and the will, every discipline tending to 
develop character must appeal to both. The intellect must be 
enlightened and the will must be strengthened. We must know 
what to do, and we must be stimulated to follow what we know. 

The dogmas and precepts of the Christian religion then 
must be taught, and not in a superficial way, but so that the 
young man will carry away with him from college ‘such a 
knowledge and thorough understanding of his religion, and such 
readiness in answering the ordinary objections brought against 
it, that nothing in after life will ever cause him to waver in 
his allegiance to it. 

The practical side of religious training is a little more com- 
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plex. It embraces primarily exhortation to well-doing, and the 
frequentation of the sacraments. The beauty of virtue, of faith, 
hope and charity, of prudence, justice, fortitude and temper- 
ance, the necessity of obedience and respect for authority, the 
advantages of industry.and noble ambition, should frequently 
be placed before the student. 


As to the frequentation of the sacraments of penance and 
the eucharist, no experienced educator need be told of their 
efficacy in the formation of character. A college in which all 
the students approach these sacraments once or twice a month 
must certainly be a nursery of virtue, for in them the faults of 
youth will necessarily be corrected, and the weaknesses of human 
nature be strengthened by efficient help from heaven. For a 
youth to search out the secret recesses of his own heart, to ex- 
amine into his motives of action, to kneel at the feet of God’s 
representative, acknowledge his shortcomings and promise 
amendment, is a force for moral uplifting superior to any ever 
devised in all the schools of philosophy or pedagogy founded 
by man. 

The college then which has regular religious instruction and 
exhortation and secures the frequentation of the sacraments by 
the students, may be said to have provided for the essentials of 
religious training. Such provision will tend to make boys and 
young men of principle. But something further is expected of 
Christian education. In nature fruits have their blossoms and 
foliage, flowers have their perfume, and religion too has quali- 
ties of beauty and fragrance. The Church honors a man of 
principle, but she surrounds her saints with a halo and places 
them on the altar. Sanctity and devotion also must have a place 
in the Christian college. The student who aims merely at duty 
and principle will often fall short of his mark, but if he eculti- 
vates devotion and sanctity he will rise to sublimer heights. 


Devotions then must have a place of honor in the Christian 
college. Sodalities and other pious associations, May altars, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, daily Mass, annual retreats, 
practices of self-denial and works of charity should all have due 
recognition in the college. It is from these associations and 
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works of supererogation that our future saints will spring. And 
one true saint will be a greater crown of glory to a college than 
a host of ordinary Christians. 

In regard to works of piety and devotion, however, a cer- 
tain amount of prudence must be used. We are all familiar 
with the term ‘‘hot-house piety,’’ and we know from experience 
that too great familiarity with sacred things is apt to breed 
contempt in souls whose virtue is not solid. Sentimentality is as 
much to be avoided in devotion as it is in other things of life. 
The director who builds a spiritual edifice on the sentimentality 
of students is wasting his time or worse. The piety of the 
sentimentalist soon evaporates, when he emerges from artificial 
environments, and leaves the well-springs of true virtue perfect- 
ly dry. 

A more or less common defect of unduly enthusiastic pro- 
fessors and directors is to run the piety hobby to excess. They 
would multiply devotions until the ordinary young man is so 
sated with them that he gives them up for the rest of his life. 
He thinks they are like his Latin grammar and football sweater, 
to be abandoned when he leaves college. Holiness does not con- 
sist in long prayers, nor is the growing period of youth to be 
overloaded with piety any more than with intellectual or physi- 
cal burdens. 


What we have said in regard to religious training properly 
belongs to the cultivation of supernatural virtues or habits. 
There is another and wider field, the development of all natural 
virtues, which must be cultivated by the college director and 
professor. 


Every college, Catholic or non-Catholic, has a certain fixed 
program for the day, week and year. If you inquire into the 
reason for this program, you will be told that it is arranged 
with the view of teaching the student certain branches of knowl- 
edge. By regular recurring intervals of lecture, recitation, 
study, laboratory work and recreation, the student is enabled 
within a certain period to become proficient in the studies which 
he pursues. No doubt this is correct. 

But as whatever is good in the universe is good not only in 
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one way or for one end, but in various directions and for many 
purposes, so this daily and weekly program of studies is 
beneficial in many respects. Not the least advantage to be de- 
rived from it, is its influence on the formation of character. 
One of the first natural virtues to be acquired in the world is 
that of industry. We read of the old monks in the desert, that 
in order to keep themselves employed, they were wont to weave 
mats, which were immediately afterwards torn apart, to be made 
over again. And we might say of school programs that if a 
pupil learned nothing from them except the habit of keeping 
busy, that if he straightway forgot all the knowledge learned 
through them, and retained only a habit of industry, they would 
have done good service. 

Industry, regularity, perseverance, then are the natural 
virtues that count in life, and these are the virtues which must 
be aequired in college. We ean readily understand from this 
what is to be thought of college authorities and college pro- 
fessors who allow their students to work when and where they 


please, to attend recitations and lectures or absent themselves 
from them at their own sweet will. A college where such prin- 
ciples hold sway is missing the principal function of a college, 
the training of character. 


The college where the greater part of the student’s time 
is regulated and divided into suitable periods of study, recita- 
tion, rest and recreation, is nearest to the ideal of what a college 
should be. How many times a week or a day does it not happen 
to men engaged in the affairs of life that they must do a certain 
thing at a certain time? In fact, regularity, promptness and 
energy spell success in life. Now, the man who has been trained 
in youth to concentrate his whole attention to the work in 
hand, to turn from recreation to study and from study to recita- 
tion, at the sound of the bell, is ready to follow the eall of duty 
wherever it may lead. The student whose whole work at college 
has been desultory, who has eliminated distasteful branches 
from his curriculum, who has cultivated dilatory habits and 
who has stayed away from classes whenever he chose, who has 
never, to use the college vernacular, learned to ‘“‘plug,’’ will not 
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have the moral backbone to meet the difficulties of life. Muscle 
is developed by exercise, and character is formed by the over- 
coming of difficulties. 

Make the student’s life a pathway of roses, and he will 
never travel the rough journey of success in life. How do you 
explain the fact that so many country boys with little opportun- 
ity in youth afterwards climb the heights of success? Simply 
because close contact with rugged nature has given them a 
rugged character, developed in them habits of industry, per- 
severance, self-sacrifice and self-reliance, the pass-words to 
success. 

The class-room is the great palestra, where the student is 
put through his daily course of mental and moral gymnastics. 
It develops in him no small amount of self-restraint, energy and 
perseverance. We all know what a test it is for youth to be kept 
grinding away in a dull class-room, while the green fields and 
congenial companions and pleasant sport all conspire to lure 
him from his task. And daily experience shows how this strain 
against the natural inclinations makes the number of students 
dwindle away in the higher classes. But the student who per- 
severes is certainly obtaining a valuable training. We can con- 
clude how detrimental to true training is lax discipline. The 
college which encourages too frequent or too prolonged holidays, 
which tolerates late-coming and ill-prepared lessons, is certainly 
lacking in an essential duty. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the tendency to prolong summer vacations beyond due 
bounds is threatening to become an abuse. How often do we 
hear students themselves complain that they do not know how 
to oceupy the two and even three summer months which are 
given up to complete idleness! And to how many have the long 
and tedious summer vacations proved an occasion of acquiring 
bad habits and forming evil associations! 

The advantages of eclass-room drill and a wisely devised 
curriculum are patent to all. But perhaps a still more potent 
power for good in moral training is daily contact with the pro- 
fessor. It has often been said that a teacher is the school. Given 
a professor of strong character and fine scholarship, and he 
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will do more to develop students than all the palatial buildings 
and expensive equipment that abound in our midst. The Chris- 
tian professor should be a man of high honor, of fine scholarship 
and refined manners, and if he is all this, he will turn out 
Christians, scholars and gentlemen. 

The relation of teacher to pupil iss closest in the natural 
order to that of parent and child. And all day long the intimate 
contact of the class-room gives the teacher constant opportunity 
to mould the hearts and minds of his scholars. If he is strong 
in character and affectionate in susceptibility, they will admire 
and love him, they will look at the world through his eyes, they 
will love what he loves, hate what he hates and do what he 
does. If he is interested in his students, absorbed in their wel- 
fare, as he should be, he will encourage and direct them, he will 
correct their little failings, stimulate their efforts and applaud 
their successes. ‘he teacher should live for his pupils, and if he 
does, he will have the consciousness that he has not three, four 
or five sons, but as many as there are students in his class. 


This is our ideal of a teacher, and when you find one who 
comes up to it, his power in the moulding of hearts, in the de- 
velopment of character is far and away beyond all that we can 
estimate. His students will learn to love good and shun evil, to 
be docile and obedient, to be industrious, self-restrained and 
pious, to be honorable and upright, ambitious to excel, knight- 
errants of virtue and apostles of truth. 

The treatment of our subject would be incomplete did we 
not say a few words about the moral training to be obtained 
from the playground. Man is not all intellect, nor yet all heart ; 
he has a body as well. And nature has wisely appointed that 
the young should spend a certain part of the day in exercise and 
play. It would be a great mistake for educators to neglect this 
important sphere of their work. On the campus the young come 
into contact with their companions. It is their natural training 
ground for learning the social duties and relations of life. In 
all Catholic colleges prefects are appointed to supervise the 
recreations and sports of the students. We all know what abuses 
of all kinds result, when this is not done. In play, boys are 
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prone to throw off restraint, they show their natural unre- 
strained disposition, and consequently offer to their instructors 
the best opportunity for the study of their character. The boy 
that sulks, the boy that is overbearing or rude, the boy that is 
timid and self-conscious, the selfish boy, all show their faults, 
and give a chance to the prefect to correct and improve them. 

By leaving students entirely to themselves in their recrea- 
tion, the college authorities implicitly say that their conduct in 
this large and important part of their school life is of no concern 
to them. If mischief of any kind occurs in college it is apt to 
be at the time of recreation, and hence of all times it is the most 
necessary to be supervised. How much better is it to prevent 
evil than to endeavor to cure it after it has happened. 


The scandalous behavior of the students in some non- 
Catholic colleges during their sports and recreations is so notori- 
ous as seareely to call forth comment any longer. If judicious 
supervision were exercised in such colleges, many of these evils 
eould be prevented. The idea of supervision is distasteful to 


some, because they associate it with police surveillance; but the 
prefecting in Catholic colleges is something entirely different 
from this. The relation of a yard-prefect to the students is 
rather that of a parent or an elder brother to the students, and 
if he uses tact in his work, the students are pleased to have him 
about, and are never happier than when he takes part in the 
games. 

In conclusion we may say that the general attitude of the 
college authorities in regard to discipline should be one of 
strictness rather than laxity, mildness rather than severity. 
Each age has its own spirit; and such a spirit of freedom, not 
to sav «f license, prevails in our country, that methods of sever- 
ity and harshness in a college would soon empty it of students. 

But while severity: is repugnant, strict discipline if 
tempered with kindness and moderation, will be welcomed by all, 
professors and students alike. The careless and negligent stu- 
dent may perhaps rebel, but his departure from the college will 
be of no loss to any one. Individual inclinations, of course, must 
be taken into account, and concessions must occasionally be 
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made in special cases. Woodenness is as much to be deprecated 
in a college official as in any other superior; and the theory 
that students must all be turned out from the same mould, as 
dolls in a showease, has long ago been abandoned. Students 
have their own gifts and peculiar dispositions from nature, and 
the wise superior will endeavor to develop them as nature in- 
tended, rather than to make them all wear the straight jacket 
01 his own character. We must bring out whatever is in a 
student. We must teach him self-reliance and train him to 
initiative. A complaint has been brought against some of the 
continental colleges of Europe that they so watched and super- 
vised the student, so disciplined and constrained him, that he 
lost all freedom of action. He began to look on himself as an 
automaton. He was so accustomed to being ordered, and to 
having everything done for him, that he never imagined that 
he was expected to do something for himself. 

This, perhaps, is the most artificial system of education im- 
aginable. Students of those colleges when they entered into the 
world never considered that any qualities of leadership or initia- 
tive were expected of them. They quietly fell into the positions 
of life prepared for them by their parents, and supinely looked 
on the affairs of life about them. 

We want a different product from our American colleges. 
We must teach our students to act and think for themselves, we 
want them to be so grounded in honor and principle that they 
can be relied on to do what is right; we want them so to love their 
Church and their teachers that in after life they will never for- 
get them; we want them to become so permeated with truth and 
honor and so fearless in conduct that when they go out into the 
world they will grasp the conditions surrounding them that they 
will immediately leap into the fray fearing no foe, trusting to 
their own strength and the justice of their cause, to come out 
victorious champions of the truth and the right. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. J. Glass—I would like to ask whether or not daily Mass 
should be made obligatory upon the stuaents, say of a boarding insti- 
tution? In some of our Catholic colleges students are obliged to go 
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to Mass every morning. I would like to hear the opinion of some 
ot our delegates on that point. 

Rev. F. Cassilly—There may possibly be different circumstances 
in different places; there may also be a difference in the boys; but 
I think myself that a Catholic college ought to encourage Mass as 
much as possible. Now, when it comes down to encouraging them 
to go to Mass, it is pretty hard to do it unless you have a rule. | 
do not see much objection to the daily Mass rule except in this way; 
you say if you require them to go, they get tired with it, and get dis- 
gusted with it, and afterwards they will have a grudge against the 
college. I really do not know that I ever ran across any of our Ameri- 
can boys who, in after life, brought that up against the college, that 
they found it disagreeable to go to college because they had to go to 
Mass. 

As to the day schools, many of the boys live so far away from 
the college that it is almost impossible for them to be there anyhow. 
I think it is a custom throughout the country to begin the daily 
exercises at 9 o’clock; it is almost a universal rule, I think, in the 
colleges to do that, and if you begin that early you have to have the 
Mass at 8:30. Now, where the boys come ten to twenty miles to 
school every day, it is a pretty hard matter; so I think an exception 
is generally made for those who live a great distance off. But for 
those who live near, it does not seem to be very much of a hardship to 
require it of them. I think it depends a great deal on the way it is 
enforced. I think if we have not got enough control over our Catholic 
boys to get them to go to daily Mass, it seems to me we are missing 
something. We would not think of missing daily Mass during the 
week, and, I think, if we train up our boys in the right way, they won’t 
complain of it. 

Mr. Nolan—I have just come from New Zealand, and by the kind- 
ness of Mgr. Lavelle I am here this morning. 

I have come from a country where the education question has 
been the source of trouble to us for the last thirty-three years. In 
1873 the present education act was passed in New Zealand, an act 
which prohibited the name of God from being mentioned in the 
schools and which secularized education throughout the colonies,an act 
which we foretold would never work, and would demoralize the people, 
an act which all the priests and Bishops have been preaching against 
since the day it was passed. What has happened? The churches 
were against us; the Episcopalians were opposed to us, and so were the 
Presbyterians, and the Methodists. All those churches are now coming 
round to us; they begin to see that the infidelity, the agnosticism, 
the immorality, the necessary incidents of such a system of education 
were demoralizing the people, bringing them up in ignorance of God 
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and everything that went for good. Now they are louder than we 
in denunciation of the system. With regard to the last question which 
has been raised here, we have one Catholic college in New Zealand 
presided over by His Grace the Archbishop of Wellington. All the 
boys go to that college that are intended for the priesthood; they 
are Marists. Every boy in that college feels it as much a part of his 
existence to go to Mass as to his breakfast; he would no more revolt 
against the order to go to Mass than he would go without his food, 
because it is natural to him. They send their boys there to be edu- 
cated for the priesthood and for other professions also, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers and other professions. 


Rev. F. Heirmann—lI listened with great interest to the paper. 
What has been said with regard to daily Mass I think is quite to 
the point. We have told our students if the public schools begin 
at 8 o’cilock, we begin at 8. And if our first number on the pro- 
gram is daily Mass, no one can find fault with that. We, at the 
same time, try to make the devotional exercises attractive by singing 
and common prayer. 

The very few remarks that especially impressed me were those 
reierences to charitable work. I would like to make the suggestion 
or refer the question to our audience here, whether it is not possible 
and advisable to have our young men, especially in the higher classes, 
get interested in the charitable work that is carried on by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. I know that in some places it was compara- 
tively easy to get young men interested in visiting the infirmaries 
and helping the priest conduct the services in the workhouse and 
similar places. Undoubtedly if we want to produce staunch Catholic 
men, they ought to be trained for charitable work where it is possible. 

Rev. D. M. Gorman—Just to ask one question of Father Cassilly. 
He speaks of discipline, practically and theoretically. I would like to 
ask his opinion relative to the custom in some colleges and boarding 
schools of permitting students to go to the city on certain holidays. 
That gives a half holiday without any prefect, giving students their 
own free will, but they are told they must not go to certain places, 
and, of course, punishing them if they do. Now, there is the object in 
doing that to develop character. I know there are reasons for it and 
against it, and I would like to have Father Cassilly’s views. 

Rev. F. Cassilly—I have not had very much experience in regard 
to boarding schools, except those I attended myself. I know there are 
some boarding schools that let boys and young men go out. If you take 
non-Catholic schools they are out all the time. I imagine there might 
be some line in between that it would be well for us to follow. I 
think, too, that has to be determined a great deal by the circumstances 
of the city; what kind of a city it is; what kind of companionship 
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the boy is likely to get into. And then I should imagine if it was 
tried for a while, and it was not productive of good, why, then, the 
question is whether it should not be stopped. I think the general 
principle is this: That the parent takes his son to a Catholic college, 
teeling that his son will be safeguarded at those schools and that he 
wii be taken care of. Now, if they have permission to go here and 
there without supervision and during that time they contract bad 
habits, bad associations of any kind, it seems to me that to a certain 
extent the responsibility for that falls back upon the authorities of 
the school. Of course, on the other hand, the boys are entitled to 
some liberty, but the amount should be regulated very much by the 
circumstances, the kind of boys we have and so on, I think. 

Rev. J. Glass—I don’t think there is a question as to the im- 
portance of our young men attending daily Mass, I don’t think it is at 
all debatable, neither is it debatable whether or not we should en- 
courage our young men to assist daily at the sacrifice of the Mass; 
but I have met a number of graduates, our former students at colleges, 
some from the Middle West, some from the Far West, and the North- 
west, and some from the Hast, in parochial work; and it is very 
common, in fact, so common as to cause comment even among our 
laymen, that former students of Catholic colleges, after they have left 
college, declined to go to Mass on Sunday, and the common answer 
given and the reason for their conduct is, “I had sufficient when I 
went to college.” Now, it is my opinion that the proper way to deal 
with this thing is, of course, to encourage our young men to go to 
Mass daily, to fix the order of the day so that they may be free at a 
certain hour to attend Mass; but to leave them absolutely free to go 
or not to go just as they may wish. 

I have had some little experience in both methods and I have 
found thar where the boys are obliged to go to Mass, they go to it as 
to a task; they do not assist always or generally with that proper 
devotion that they should have assisting at the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Whereas, if they were left free to go at a convenient hour appointed 
for Mass tor them, I have found, with a little encouragement, they 
will go just as regularly as when it was a rule of the institution 
obliging them to go. In college work we are not merely providing 
for the few years in which young men may be in college, we are provid- 
ing for the future, we are forming habits that will remain with these men 
in their after-life. Consequently, if we get them persuaded of the 
importance of assisting at daily Mass and direct their wills toward 
the fulfilling of this desire of our institution, or that it is a desirable 
thing going to Mass daily, when they leave afterwards and go out into 
their future life, they will go to Mass more frequently than if they 
were obliged to go during the whole time’ they were in school. 
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And, moreover, I believe that vuhis method produces and safe- 
guards a disposition to be sure and exact at the attendance at Sunday 
Mass. If we can make it agreeable to these young men, these boys, 
to go to Mass daily, they will go frequently in after life to daily Mass, 
and they will never miss the Sunday Mass. So I would favor, as I 
say, this arrangement—that an hour should be set aside for the daily 
Mass of the students and every encouragement given to them to go to 
Mass; but that they should not be subject to it as a rule of the 
institution and obliged to go to it under pain of transgression of a rule. 

With reference to the question raised by Father Gorman, whilst 
I was not called on to answer this, I will express an opinion in this 
way. In boarding schools generally the parents regulate to a great 
extent the going out into the city of the students; I think it is rare 
that college authorities permit them to go out into the city without the 
knowledge and consent of the parents. If the parents consent to the 
students going out into the city once or twice a month, I do not think 
it wise on the part of the college authorities to take away that 
permission or to refuse to grant that permission to go into the city, 
because, as I said a moment ago, we are preparing these young men 
for after life, and if they cannot stand the temptations of the city 
during their college life, how are they going to stand day after day 
the temptations of the world afterwards? 


A Delegate—I would like to ask one question of Dr. Glass: With 
reference to the daily Mass, does he mean day schools or boarding 
schools? 


Rev. J. Glass—I have reference to the boarding and day schools. 

A Delegate—What would be your position with reference to 
purely boarding schools? Should you compel the students to assist at 
daily Mass, providing the primary purpose of the institution was to 
fit young men for the priesthood? 

Rev. J. Glass—Where the primary object of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the priesthood, I should say it would be a 
rule that they should assist at daily Mass. I was considering the 
secular boarding school where the boarding day scholars—where they 
are secular institutions without any reference to the ecclesiastical 
scate; there I should leave the matter to the student, giving him every 
encouragement and every facility to attend the sacrifice of the Mass 
daily. 

Rev. J. A. Conway—I might say that I have been in boarding 
schools where they had the daily Mass an obligation, and after a while 
it was discontinued, and then it was restored again, and found it was 
not a success discontinuing 1t in a boarding school. At Yale daily service 
in the chapel is a very serious obligation; it is the first exercise in 
the morning and all the students are obliged to go to the chapel 
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service in the morning. That lasts about a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, but it is one of the most important duties in the life 
of a Yale student. Now, if the authorities at Yale deem it wise to 
make it an obligation among their students to go to that service in 
the morning, it seems to me that we ought to be equally wise in 
making it an obligation of our students to attend daily Mass every 
morning. It has been said that sometimes in after life these students 
will excuse themselves from going to Mass on Sunday by saying they 
had too much Mass during the days of their college life; but that is 
not the reason. It would have been just the same if there had been 
no Mass at all during their college life; they give that as the reason, 
but that is not the reason, and so I hardly think that is a good reason 
to bring forward. If our education is one of religious training, and 
if everything is subordinate to that religious training, I do not see 
why we should not begin each daily function with a most important 
exercise of religion. As far as my experience goes it was not deemed 
wise to discontinue in a boarding school the daily Mass. 

Now, with reference to the other branch that was asked about, 
going out to town, I must say that I have seen both systems in my 
lifetime employed. One time when they could not go out in town, 
except very rarely, without a prefect, and whenever this extraordi- 
nary occasion came there was always an extraordinary celebration 
in the town. Whereas, when the other system is adopted, it seems 
to me that, considering the times in which we live and the country 
in which we are, that if we desire pupils at all, we must give them 
this liberty, especially when the college is situated on the limits of a 
great town. It seems to be impossible nowadays to keep the boys 
confined to the colleges as if they were prisoners; and my experience 
is the abuses really are less than when they are only allowed to go 
out on an extraordinary occasion. Liberty has to be allowed, and 
you cannot continue the old system any longer. The only thing is to 
do it prudently, and in itself I think it is less liable to abuse than 
the old system. 

Father Cassilly—How often would you let them out? 

Rev. J. A. Conway—I would let them out every half holiday. As 
1 say, it is a matter of prudence; you will have to determine that, 
probably from the circumstances; but I would make it easy for them 
to go out, unless it was a boy you could not trust, or a boy who has 
failed you on some occasion. Then, of course, you would haul in the 
reins on him; but, as a general thing, I think the system that is 
coming into vogue is better than the old system that kept boys under 
coercion. i 

Rev. L. A. Delurey—Father Conway’s words and experience need 
hardly any commendation. Whatever experience I have had has been 
along the line of a boarding school. 
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With regard to the question about the daily Mass, during my 
time as a student at Villanova, it was customary to have the students 
attend Mass not daily, but several times a week. During the past few 
years the number of days on which the students are expected to 
attend Mass has been lessened, and the rule now calls for attendance 
at Mass on only two days in the week, and we found it was not at all 
objectionable to the students. However, there is a question in my 
mind as to whether the formal attendance o. the students at Mass in 
a body, outside of Sunday, will be continued. All these suggestions 
which have been offered, however, will be followed with regard to 
encouraging the students to assist at daily Mass. 

With regard to discipline and their visits to the city or town, 
I am more than pleased to say that it is my experience that the 
freedom, the ease with which they can receive permission to visit 
the neighboring towns has, in my mind, and in the minds of very 
many others, served to develop the character and to make more manly 
young men. We live in the suburbs of Philadelphia and on the free 
afternoons, Wednesday and Saturdays and Sunday afternoons, the 
students may go in almost any direction unmolested. The report has 
been brought to me that during the last two or three years the con- 
duct of the students has been rather exemplary. At the beginning of 
the scholastic year of 1904-5 two or three of our young men returned 
in an intoxicated condition. They were at once dismissed from the 
college; and it is with more or less pride that I say that that was 
the last difficulty that was met with during the whole of last year, 
and were it otherwise, I would not hesitate to stand here and tell you. 
I speak of that because my personal feeling is this; calling upon 
the young men to be manly and to conduct themselves at all times 
well, actually develops that manliness in them. They know that this 
is expected of taem and they respond. They know that if the authori- 
ties do not chance to see any misdemeanor on their part, their fellow 
students will see it or hear of it and will reprimand them, and will 
do this in order that their rights may be respected. 


Rev. T. Murphy—I am very glad to say a word on what Father 
Delurey has just said, or rather to state that our experience at the 
Holy Cross in Worcester has been quite similar to what has just been 
described. Many years ago a very rigid system was in force there. 
At present in the college in the four classes, senior, junior, sophomore 
and freshmen, there are nearly two hundred members, and every one 
of them can go to the city at his own pleasure by simply dropping a 
card in the office of the prefect of discipline. He is limited to hours 
on the half holidays and he is limited with regard to class standing. 
The only restriction is his standing in the class, and standing in 
regard to other matters. He knows if he is below a certain standard 
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in the class, he is suspended; and he knows he cannot go out if he is 
on the black list. For the younger students in the preparatory de- 
partment—we have a smaller number of them—it means getting per- 
mission either from the president or some other official according 
to circumstances, and the permission is not so freely given to them; 
but none of them is any longer accompanied by a prefect, and our 
experience has been very much along the lines of Father Delurey. 
The students have become more manly; they respect themselves, 
they behave themselves; we get good reports of their conduct out- 
side; it is quite remarkable what reports we get. They are particu- 
lar about their appearance when they return; they are supposed to 
return at a certain time and report to the prefect. So it is managed 
with great success at Holy Cross along the lines described by Father 
Delurey. 


“Attendance of Catholic Students at fhon= 
Catholic Colleges. 
DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman—We will take up tne discussion on ‘‘The Attend- 
ence of Catholics at Non-Catholic Colleges.” This question has been 
brought up in nearly every conference we have had, and it appears. 
now again on the program. We thought last year we would finish 
the subject entirely by appointing or requesting Dr. Neill, the famous 
statistician, at present occupying the place formerly held by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright. He had promised us a paper 
giving us the statistics; in fact, the report was that he had said there 
was a falling off in the attendance in Catholic colleges and an in- 


crease in the attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges; but 


at the last moment in St. Louis he sent a telegram saying it was 
impossible for him to come. We were unprepared for that and so- 
there was a spontaneous discussion that was very profitable to those 
who heard it; in fact, it was one of the best discussions of the whole 
session in St. Louis. This year we tried again to get Dr. Neill to 
give the statistical, practical argument with regard to the attendance 
of Vatholics at non-Catholic colleges, and that failed also. I think Dr. 
Griffith was appealed to and Dr. Griffith was ill, and so we are just 
where we were before until some one has the figures. In a theoretical 
way, the question is now open for discussion. 
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Rev. M. P. Dowling—It seems we cannot talk very much upon 
the subject unless we have the data. How can we make much head- 
way unless we have the statistics? I have heard some intimation 
of a desire to have a paid secretary of this association, including the 
three sections. If that is the case, I think it might be well to have 
him instructed to try and collect those data, and he could put himself 
in communication with the members of different sections in different 
parts of the country, and the data might be gathered without very 
much trouble to anyone. 


Dr. J. M. Reiner—It seems to me it is a matter very simple of 
solution. The statistics will be of some interest, but I am sure they 
will not help this discussion. Now, it is very easy if this society 
wants to get at the bottom of things. The presiding officer may 
simply call on some one of the members to lead the discussion on 
that point and we will have exactly the meat of it without any paper. 
We will be perhaps saved from the rhetorical flow of words, but we 
will get just what we want. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling—It is not quite as easy to me as it is to Prof. 
Reiner. For instance, there has got to be some one who will determine 
just what particular information he wants. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether the attendance of Catholics is in classes where we 
do not come in, or in the strictly collegiate classes. For instance, 
tnere are not many of our institutions that have departments of 
medicine, and law, and pharmacy; the majority of them are giving 
their attention to undergraduate classes. Now, the numbers will not 
affect the situation much if those numbers are applying themselves to 
post-graduate studies in non-Catholic colleges; but it would be a 
matter of considerable importance if they are applying themselves 
to Latin and Greek, where we come in competition. Then the ques- 
tion would arise, Why is it that they attend non-Catholic colleges? 
To what extent does this exist I say? That is the crucial point. We 
would want to find out why it is our wares are not as saleable, and 
why is it that what we have to give is not quite as good or pre 
ferable? 

Dr. J. M. Reiner—I fully agree with Father Dowling. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling—A general statement not based upon actual 
figures can do us very little good. We want to profit by the discussion. 
It is a great deal like trying to explain why if you put a fish into a 
tub absolutely full of water, the tub will not flow over; the first thing 
is to find out if it is a fact. 

Rev. L. A. Delurey—If I may venture an opinion as to why there 
are so many Catholic students at non-Catholic colleges, I might say 
that it is perhaps because of the opportunity they have of electing 
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their studies. In the collegiate department of the various universities 
there is quite a latitude in the selection of studies, and we that are 
wedded to the classical course know how many seriously object to it, 
and we know with what ease they will follow the majority of the 
lighter siudies of the classical course, in the collegiate department 
of the university and omit certain things which to them are objection- 
able eiuner because they cannot see the advantage of them or because 
they are not inclined along those lines. 1 believe that is one reason. 
A few instances would not make it a fact; but there are a good many 
instances where that has been given as a reason. 

Another reason is undobutedly the system of discipline of which 
we have spoken this morning, and we, of course, are not,two hundred 
and fifty years old, like some of the universities that have been men- 
tioned this morning. We are, at most, perhaps fifty, seventy-five or 
eighty years in existence. The system that prevails in the univer- 
sities of to-day is not the same.as it was two hundred years ago. 
We seem to be changing. Undoubtedly this change will be as ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics patronage as it nas been to the non-Catholic; 
and if we are a little bit patient, we will perhaps see an increase in 
our attendance in the colleges. It was ali the time provided that we 
stand for high grade in our studies, and I think for that we are all 
striving. With a high grade of studies maintained, with our high 
honor system and discipline prevailing, possibly some change in 
elective studies toward the end of the course, you will find there will 
be an increase in the Catholic colleges for the ordinary collegiate 
course. ' 

Rev. John A. Conway—I remember last year when this topic was 
brought up a great deal was said about the social side of the ques- 
tion. fhat many Catholic students went to non-Catholic colleges on 
account of the relations socially, relations that could begin there and 
be carried on in after life. I hardly think that that is the reason— 
certainly it is not the sole reason, as far as my experience goes, of 
boys going from Catholic schools to non-Catholic colleges. I may say, 
in* every case it was the reason indicated by Father Delurey, the 
elective system of education. They could not get along very well 
according to the system that was forced upon them in the Catholic 
colleges—Latin, and especially some Greek, as necessary studies for a 
degree, because, after all it is the degree that they are after; and 
so they went to one of these non-Catholic schools where they have 
greater liberty of selection and they would select their course. It is 
a notorious fact that when a student desires to get a degree with as 
little study as possible, he consults among those that were there before 
him as to the easiest studies that can be taken for the degree, and the 
easiest study that Yale University has to-day and the most patronized, 
is Biblical literature. The class room of Biblical literature is thronged 
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with students, and the reason is because it has little or nothing about 
the Bible and very little about literature. And the second most 
popular class is what they call the class of philosophy, and these 
two classes, the easiest of the whole course, are overcrowded; and 
so I think that perhaps the principal reason for going to these non- 
Catholic colleges is to get @ degree more easily, because it is much 
more easy to get the degree with the elective system than under the 
system as with us. 

Now, a very serious question might arise as to whether it is wise 
for us to keep up the non-elective system, to obtain more spiritual 
influence over the students, no matter what the studies may be. These 
are points that may be considered otherwise, but it seems to me this 
is the principal reason for the non-attendance, if such be the fact. 
Dr. Eliot said that he had more Catholic students than any Catholic 
college in America. I suppose it is true, but it seems to me that Dr. 
Eliot is entirely single in this; I think Harvard is an exception and 
a very sad exception; I do not think the same thing can be said in 
regard to other non-Catholic institutions. I think there are very few 
Catholics in Yale—that is, in the regular A. B. course, or in the 
course that would be pursued in a Catholic university. Of course, 
in the Sheffield School there will be a good many. In Princeton it 
is the same; I am sure there are very few Catholics there. So far as 
the University of Pennsylvania is concerned, I do not know, but I 
think if we restrict our considerations to the A. B. course, what 
we call the Classical Course, we shall find that the number of stu- 
dents is probably much smaller than we imagine. 

Rev. F. Cassilly—Perhaps some of those present will give us an 
idea of about how many Catholic students there are in the non- 
Catholic colleges. I have had a little acquaintance with some of them. 
I remember paying a visit to the University of Michigan some years 
ago, and at that time they said they had two hundred Catholic stu- 
dents. At Illinois University a year or so ago they had not so many; 
I think they had only got fifty or sixty Catholic students. Somebody 
told me that there were two pews rented at Harvard College for the 
Catholic students, and that those two pews were able to contain all 
the Catholic students on Sunday. I understand there were about a 
couple of hundred ‘students at that time; I don’t know how well they 
attended, but he said those two pews held all. 

In the Western States there are a great many State universities, 
and they are supposed to be free. Where they are free, naturally they 
are going to get a great many Catholic students. There is a great 
number of Catholic boys and girls in these little towns and they want 
to get an education, they cannot pay for it, and they are going to go 
wnere they can get it as cheap as possible or free. Then there is 
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the matter of convenience. They have a little college or high school 
in these little towns, they have got to go somewhere and that is the 
only place convenient open to them, and then there are quite a number 
of them that go to these places in order to be fitted for some special 
pursuit; they teach domestic science; the girls all want to become 
housekeepers; they all want to learn pminting, drawing and music. 
The boys want to learn architecture, engineering or some other 
science, and so they go there for that purpose. 


Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell—Father Cassilly’s information about 
Harvard and Yale boys is not quite correct. The statement in regard 
to requiring but two pews for Catholic students at Harvard is not 
correct. The number of Catholic students at Harvard is very much in 
excess of a number that could be accommodated in two pews. There 
is a very large number of Catholic students in the college depart- 
ment; the statistics I am not prepared to give; but it is a well-known 
fact in the neighborhood of Harvard that there are very many of our 
students attending there. Now, the causes for this are difficult to 
find, I suppose, so many different ideas are advanced as reasons. This 
matter of electivism and social reasons are given, but I think there 
is one reason, that is perhaps a delicate reason to mention, that has 
considerable influence. I do not think that our Catholic people are 
properly instructed as to the necessity and importance of higher 
education. I think in the churches that subject is neglected; it is not 
brought home to the people. Parochial interests are brought home 
more to the people by the pastors, but the matter of higher education 
is not brought home. I cannot speak for the universal country, of 
course, but I can speak of certain sections with which I am con- 
versant, and I believe that this matter is not brought home to the 
people; and I believe that if a circular were issued to our Catholic 
students in non-Catholic colleges, and the question were put on that 
circular, ‘““‘Who advised you to go to a non-Catholic university?” that 
you would be very much surprised at some of the answers to that 
question. You would find that it was not the parents who advised it. 
You would find in some cases that it was not the student himself who 
chose that university; but you would find the advice was given by 
persons who should have given very different advice. Now, I think 
honestly and frankly it is a very difficult question to touch upon. 
Honestly and frankly, I do not thing the people are taught and in- 
structed in the matter in regard to higher education by those who 
should instruct them. 

The Archbishop himself alluded yesterday to the fact that at the 
time of the Second Plenary Council many of the clergy looked askance 
when the question of the parochial schools was advanced. The same 
is true to-day in regard to higher education. A great many look 
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askance, they are not in favor of it. How they can justify their 
position I don’t know; but I can cite several instances of a preisdent 
of a seminary who advises boys to go to a non-Catholic college; the 
pastor of a church who advises boys to go to a non-Catholic univer- 
sity. The reason given in one case was, you have the elective sys- 
tem, you have greater liberty, and you have far greater social ad- 
vantages. I do not say those three instances are universal, nor can 
you deduce a universal proposition from three or four cases; but I 
think our people would send their sons in many cases to our colleges 
if they were urged to do so by those who have their spiritual welfare 
at heart. 

Rev. Thomas E. Murphy—I would like, first of all, to endorse 
what Father Rockwell has just said. It has been my experience in 
New England; I think he has said all I would say on the subject; and 
yet there is just one reason that has not been touched upon to-day that 
I woula like to mention for the reason tnat after the discussion last 
year, some of our students, graduates of New England high schools, 
brought up the discussion at Holy Cross and I tried very hard to get 
their answers to the question. I suppose about twenty New England 
high schools were represented, and the prevailing reason they gave 
was that the high school professor steered them, and, being graduates 
of these non-Catholic colleges, each tried to get them into whatever 
college he came from. 

Another reason given by them was on account of the matter of 
discipline. 

There is a great deal in what Father Rockwell has just said as 
to who the persons are who advise Catholics to go to any place but a 
Catholic college; they are often just the people to whom we should 
look for the direction of our Catholic boys. 

Rev. D. W. Hearn—I have followed with interest many of the 
remarks this morning, and I agree with nearly everything that Father 
Rockwell said. I know it was so when I was a lad in New England. 
The Catholic lads were steered into the non-Catholic colleges very 
largely by the ins.ructors in the high schools, and I know there was a 
willingness on the part of men who should have spoken differently, to 
encourage Catholic lads to go to these institutions. On the other 
hand, we may sometimes imagine that there is actually a larger num- 
ber in these institutions than is the case. 

I will say just a word as to the condition of affairs in New York. 
I could say safely that in the college department at Columbia there are 
very few Catholic students. In these iarge universities we sometimes 
speak of the collegiate department as embracing very much more 
than we understand in the collegiate department in the Catholic 
colleges. It includes those who are there for scientific instruction, 
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and that really constitutes it a professional school; and in those 
colleges there are many Catholics. But limiting ourselves to an A. B. 
degree, the condition of affairs in New York was very interesting; 
and I went over the ground lately with some Catholic professor in 
the City College and in other colleges around about New York, and 
we examined into the whole condition of affairs. There were a great 
many Catholic boys attending the City College, in the college depart- 
ment and in the preparatory department of that college. However, the 
number numerically is not very strong. The condition of affairs 
proved really to be one not for us to be proud of; it really illustrated 
but this, that the Catholic body of New York and Brooklyn was send- 
ing comparatively few students to institutions of higher education 
av all—either in Catholic institutions or non-Catholic institutions. In 
going over the statistics with some of the professors, taking in the 
total number in the Catholic colleges and in the non-Catholic colleges, 
we found that in the preparatory departments and in the college 
departments of St. John’s and St. Francis Xavier’s and Seton College 
and those of Columbia, there are hardly fifteen hundred to be counted. 
Even though we allowed the generous margin of three hundred as 
representing the Catholic boys from the suburbs going to Catholic 
institutions and even non-Catholic institutions elsewhere, we have 
fifteen hundred students for academic and collegiate lines of study; in 
other words, the proportion of students seeking higher education was 
not very creditable to the Catholic community of New York, which I 
suppose in all this neighborhood comes pretty close to being three 
millions of people, counting in New York, Brooklyn and Newark and 
ail these surrounding towns and cities. Fifteen hundred lads repre- 
senting these Catholic people, seeking higher education. And some- 
times we have reasoned this way; we say there are very few in the 
Catholic schools, and we hear remarks about some Catholic lads being 
in non-Catholic schools, and we rather make up our minds that the 
great bulk must be elsewhere; but the fact is, on examination, there 
is no great bulk at all. I have spoken with the Archbishop and a 
great many and they are agreed that the fact is, as Father Rockwell 
said, that not enough was being said to our people with regard to 
inducing them to go on to secondary or higher education at all. 
Proportionately, there was less even in this regard than a generation 
ago. That there was too much temptation to push out at once into 
professional life; whereas, we know we may grow numerically, but 
we will not grow in quality unless our people are prepared to be the 
leaders of the future. One very encouraging note is this, that the 
priests are more largely interested in the question of higher education 
to-day under Catholic auspices than they were five or seven years ago. 
I can say that from my own experience in New York City. 
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I was present lately at a gathering of prominent pastors of New 
York City at which was discussed Catholic higher education. Fifteen 
years ago it was almost impossible.to bring that up as a topic of 
conversation. And I heard one of the priests say he would prefer to 
have his children in the public schools in their tender years before 
their first communion and catechism rather than send them out into 
the public schools later when they had no hold upon them at all. 
Therefore, his effort was going to be, he said, that every child that 
graduated from the parish school was to be maintained in a Ctaholic 
secondary school, the girls in some convent school, and the lads in 
some Catholic school or preparatory school, in order that the good 
work begun might be built upon in the proper way. 

Possi.ly these few remarks may indicate somewhat the actual 
condition of affairs in New York, and may give us a larger and better 
hope for future success of our schools not only in this vicinitiy, but 
at large among our Catholic people. 

Dr. J. M. Reiner—I must confess that I have never yet heard 
such a clear, concise and intelligent exposition of a question that has 
puzzled us right along as was given to us by Father Hearn just now, 
and I think this ought to be made the subject of a resolution as a 
means of encouragement of the Catholic colleges or the encouragement 
of our people to, so far as in them iies, give their children the ad- 
vantages of higher education, by reason of the fact that we are 
growing numerically, we are growing in wealth, and we need the 
intellectual accompaniment of it. 


The Best Method of Ceaching MRbetoric 
and Poctics in the College Curriculum. 


REV. L. A. GRACE, C. M., NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 


Probably no art has received more unmerited abuse from 
ignorant tongues than the art oferhetoric. To many the name is 
synonymous with bombast, superficiality, mere ornamentation, 
show without substance,rhyme without reason, glitter without 
gold. If these opponents of rhetoric were asked to define its 
legitimate province they would be apt to experience the very 
confusion which they endeavor so enviously to inflict upon the 
upholders of the art. For, with that prejudice which ignorance 
is so fertile in hatching, they have been content to receive a 
calumny without inquiring into its origin, or the injustice which 
gives it the semblance of a truth. 
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They imagine that the rhetorician is more concerned about 
the adornment of an idea than about the idea itself. Indeed, 
to the vulgar mind the rhetorician is a sort of wizard or trickster, 
who bedecks with all the glory of Solomon or the scriptural lilies 
of the field a mental pigmy as eomplacently as he would bedeck a 
mental giant. ‘‘ Language,’’ says a cynical writer, ‘‘was invented 
to conceal thought.’’ But ignorant people believe that the art 
of rhetoric was invented to dispense with the necessity of 
thinking. 

Yet, Alfred Welsh tells us that rhetoric is the saying to 
the best advantage what one has to say. Blair tells us that 
eloquence is conviction, and Coppens lays it down as a maxim 
that the foundaiton of all literary excellence is common sense. 
Surely from these data we can reasonably infer that rhetoric 
contemplates primarily the domain of thought, and only seecond- 
arily the esthetics of expression. There was never yet rhetorician 
worthy of the name who would permit himself to be deceived by 
mere rhapsody void of sense, or a garland of verbiage without 
logical sequence. 

The art of rhetoric is not a luxury, a plaything, an amuse- 
ment for idle hours. It is rather a necessity in the domain of 
literature. It has legitimate scope in every phase of polite life, 
in every circumstance wherein principle or policy urges us to say 
to the best advantage what we may have to say, and this, to 
repeat, is rhetoric. 

The caption of this paper as originally furnished to me by 
the committee demands that the student of rhetoric, of poetics, 
in our colleges shall learn to write. He shall go forth, if not a 
finished scribe, at least a respectable one in the domain of letters. 
Our aim is, therefore, eminently practical, and whatever proves 
itself militant to this purpose is to be eliminated, no matter 
what displeasure may come to the pedant or the theoretic 
student. 

Let us take the average student of rhetoric as we find him, 
in our colleges, and not as sometimes inexperienced folk have 
been led to regard him, a prodigy of literary cult. Of course, 
“fever and anon,’’ as a lisping poet is fond of saying, any 
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teacher in English will meet with an embryotie genius. The lad, 
for instance, gives glimpses of originality, and as the teacher 
may have some of that unusual gift, they become congenial; the 
pupil’s powers are developed swiftly and successfully, according 
to a plan, too, quite out of agreement with established rule or 
precedent. Pupils of this stamp are prodigies even from the 
nursery, where, like Pope, ‘‘they lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came,’’ and like him they will make their mark in the 
world of letters even when fettered by an unprogressive master. 

The average student, however, of rhetoric is found to be 
callow in thought, with a tendency to the flighty and the vague 
in expression. He has a meretricious love for adjectives, and 
he will load a thought with these appendages until it is strangled 
from overdecoration. He may have such little appreciation of 
what is known as consecutive ideas that the degrees of con- 
sanguinity or affinity between them cannot be traced in his so- 
called composition. Having a task before him, to fill some pages 
of foolseap with his personal lucubrations, he may set about the 
work in a way that might remind the teacher of how a boy is 
supposed to pack a trunk or make a bed. 

Let me say in the beginning that I think too much ‘‘stock”’ 
is taken in the ability of the average student of rhetoric with its 
coneomitant branches. He is led at times by some strange pro- 
cess which I do not stop to analyze, to take too much stock in 
himself. Because he is able to tell me, for instance, that Byron 
had the head of an Adonis and a club foot, which made him 
melancholy, he must not feel entitled to write a standard critique 
on Don Juan or the Hebrew songs. The biography of a writer 
is learned as easily as any other paragraph in the great book of 
history, but a competent knowledge of a writer’s productions 
is acquired only after the chapters of master critics have been 
exhausted by the pupil. 

Even then a decently written expression of his own views 
will be practically impossible unless the pupil has acquired cor- 
rectness and relative facility in expressing himself on paper. 
And this leads me to a question which I may as well introduce 
here as anywhere else in this article: Is not too much time 
given to the study of the history of literature and too little to 
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the practice of writing? Of course, an accord must be had be- 
tween the productions of a writer and his characteristics, and 
hence it is useful to know concerning him whatever may serve 
as a key to his peculiar phases of thought. Yet it seems to me 
quite unnecessary to peruse the biography of a writer before 
we examine a stanza of his poetry or a sentence of his produc- 
tions in prose. Extended study in the history of literature can 
be promoted together with the all important practice of com- 
position by giving the pupil biographical sketches to write of 
authors remarkable for their furtherance of letters. 

I am far from undervaluing that intimate acquaintance, 
that soul to soul communien of writer and reader, which lays 
bare the feelings of Cowper, for instance, when, alluding to his 
life-long fear of insanity, he writes this melancholy line: ‘‘Day 
and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror and rising 
up in despair.’’ But exhaustive biograpnics, such as would 
make us intimates of a writer, are a luxury in which, I fear, our 
rhetoricians cannot indulge if they would do justice to other 
heanehes of study in their curriculum. The time limit is set; 
the -f rhetoric has its allotted periods beyond which it 
must give way, at least in our seminaries, to the more pressing 
stuaies of philosophy, theology ana the composing of sermons. 
The question seems to me one of time rather than of inclination. 

Students of English in the schools which we conduct should 
have in view to become at least acceptable writers on subjects 
pertaining to the different professions followed by them in after 
life. A wider and more honorable scope than this in the field of 
letters will not be eclipsed by a minimum of theory and «a 
maximum of practice during the study of rhetoric, but rather 
enlarged. For, experience teaches that a diligent composer in 
the college curriculum grows more facile with the pen as he ad- 
vances in his studies until that period is reached when writing 
becomes a pleasure in spite of the labor which it may entail. 

Much discouragement to beginners in the difficult art of 
rhetoric is occasioned by some teachers who impress the learner 
with the idea that the art of writing comes more from inspiration 
or innate quality than from systematic training. To be sure we 
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have the aphorism poeta nascitur, non fit, the poet is born, not 
made, staring us in the face since the days when Horace first 
made it prominent. And among the eulogiums showered upon 
the ‘‘thousand souled Shakespeare’’ is the rather discouraging 
one that nature was his teacher. Yet, Ben Jonson, an authority 
of no mean ealibre, questions the truth of these statements when 
he says in his eulogy of the Bard of Avon: 

‘*Yet, must I not give nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For a good poet’s made as well as born, 

And such wert thou.’’ 


Nature or genius lives in the dictionary, but its name is 
patience in real life. Someone has defined genius as an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. As a great musical composer or a 
great inventor of machines is not ushered into life fully equipped 
to astonish the world, so a writer, a literary composer, in prose 
or poetry must toil in the sweat of his face before his sentences 
are wreathed in garlands of immortality, or his stanzas can ex- 
hale the perfume of the gods. Untrained genius is eccentric, 
and eccentricity is separated from insanity by a border line too 
vague for clearer definition. 

Should genius, indeed, be absent, no synonym will answer 
in its place. But as has been said, though orators are one in a 
thousand acceptable speakers are one in ten, so though brilliant 
masters of literature, of literary style, may be confined to the 
narrow circle of the immortals, the writer whose limited endow- 
ments have been judiciously developed may dwell in a circle 
all his own, dispensing the benefits of his careful training. 

- Moreover, communication with admitted geniuses or stand- 
ard authors through their gifted pages is certain to inoculate us 
with something of their own particular flavor. After having 
acquired the fundamental principles of good writing, and their 
number is not legion by any means, the beginner by intercourse 
with approved writers gradually acquire’ correct habits of think- 
ing, appropriate expressions for his own thoughts, shades of 
distinetion in the realm of the synonymie, together with a power 
of analysis and expansion not considered at first as within the 
reach of the tyro. 
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But, to accomplish all or any of these results the learner 
must be a student in the true sense of that term, an imitator, not 
slavish, indeed, but faithful, attending not only to what is said, 
but to how it is said, as Pope recommends in his ‘‘ Art of Criti- 
cism’’ when he refers to the climatic in sound and sense. Neither 
must the learner be left to his own limited resources, especially 
in the matter of framing sentences, expanding ideas, paragraph- 
building and the use of ornament. The teacher must step in as 
a pilot, and keep his hand on the helm unless he would have his 
pupil’s cockleshell upset at every turn. 

I know that in making the foregoing statement I risk incur- 
ring the disapproval of those who believe that pupils should be 
encouraged to follow a more independent line of action, to strike 
out for themselves, as the saying is, as early as possible. This 
independent course, however, is not encouraged with regard to 
the dead languages or the higher studies which the pupil takes up 
in the course of his college or seminary curriculum. Why 
should it be a preferred course in regard to our living language, 
the English? Is not the latter as difficult of perfect mastery 
as the now embalmed language of Plato or of Horace? 

The plea that the student should be thrown to a large extent 
upon his own resources in the mastery of rhetorical principles 
and practice is liable to react against the influence of the teacher 
as such, making him take a secondary place, whereas I believe 
he should hold the place of excellence, outranking the text book 
itself in importance. Moreover, beginners are exposed to the 
danger of construing such advised independence as an admission 
of their competency, and as soon as everweening confidence takes 
possession of a beginner, alterative or constructive criticism 
from the teacher is accepted in anything but a thankful spirit. 

Even though a learner should exhibit proficiency along the 
lines of independent work he is certain to lack that which no 
proficiency of itself can supply—ripe, experienced judgment in 
matters literary. I would, therefore, maintain as a principle 
that the influence of the teacher is to be paramount in the class, 
that his closest supervision is to extend from the ground work 
or mechanism of a sentence to the completion of paragraphs and 
the finish of the entire literary structure. 
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In this respect the teacher may be compared not inaptly to 
an architect who superintends the construction of an edifice, 
from foundation to roof, exacting that strength, proportion and 
ornamentation shall be present according to specification. It is 
needless to observe that in order to accomplish all this the teacher 
himself must be grounded thoroughly in the theory and practice 
of literary composition, able as with practised eye to discern 
deformities which would pass unnoticed by the pupil, or even 
be aecepted by him as positive qualities. 

As far as structural knowledge is concerned, the teacher, it 
may be said, must be a man of one book, because the funda- 
mental principles of literary composition cannot vary. They are 
fixed and immutable, unless we give to the aphorism de gustibus 
non est disputandum a latitude such as the anarchist gives to 
liberty when he makes license its normal synonym. In reference, 
however, to the cultivation of style, the teacher must cease to be 
dogmatic, since style is the peculiar manner in which a speaker 
or writer expresses himself, and the mode of expression may be 
as variable as individuals themselves. Of course, any style to be 
worthy of the name must embrace the essentials of purity, pro- 
priety and precision; or, in brief, must possess the fundamental 
qualities of clearness and ornament. For, if a peculiar manner 
alone of expression were to constitute style in the serious mean- 
ing of the word, then would prose literature receive additions 
from the most illiterate scriveners, while the field of poetry, even 
yet a hortus conclusus or enclosed garden, would soon be ex- 
panded far beyond the limits of the proverbial ‘‘forty acre lot.’’ 

Yet, even where the above fundamental qualities are present 
in the writings of a beginner, the way is by no means clear for 
determining just what species of style he ought to adopt for 
cultivation. For style, as we know, ranges from the dry to the 
florid, with the plain, the neat and the elegant style as inter- 
mediates. It seems to me it is only after long and patient study 
of a beginner’s productions that the teacher is justified in diag- 
nosing the powers or limitations of his pupil in the matter of 
composition. 

Diffidence in expressing one’s self at first may be as power- 
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ful a factor in producing a plain or a dry composition as any 
dearth of imagination or just esteem for ornament. Again, 
where sensibility to the beautiful is uncultivated (I cannot be- 
lieve it is wholly absent in any one) outrageous violence to ac- 
cepted taste may be committed by one who is practising the art 
of composition. But until the teacher has used the pruning knife 
for many a day, lopping off a cluster of useless adjectives here, 
a oundle of irrelevant sentences there, and yet has found no 
amendment appearing in the pupil’s articles, the teacher cannot 
conclude with anything like certainty that the adoption of a 
florid style, for instance, by his pupil would be for the latter 
the equivalent of literary suicide. 

For success in the study of rhetoric and the art of compo- 
sition a thorough knowledge of grammar is indispensable. 
Rhetoric presupposes that a mastery of this art has been ac- 
quired; that the pupil understands grammatical analysis; that 
the various qualities of sentences are familiar to him; in a word, 
that he understands the nature of the material in which he is. 
dealing. A pupil who has no more idea of a sentence in its 
structural aspect than a parrot has of parsing, is a very sorry 
subject for the class of which we are speaking, and he will prove 
or help to prove with others of his kind that precious time is 
wasted on barren soil. 

Memorizing.—I state as a general proposition that we know 
only as much as we are able to define. And definition, to be 
serviceable, must be at once succinct and comprehensive. Now, 
to cover these two points the definer must have a philosophical 
grasp of his subject. The introduction or omission of a word 
ay mar the sense, may add too much, may prove too much or 
tco little, and thus defeat the end of definition. Since pupils are 
not, as a rule, philosophers or philologists, I think it unwise to 
trust them to give independent definitions. Make them learn 
word for word the definitions of the text, then explain to them 
word for word all that the definition embraces. For example: 
Criticism is defined as the application of taste to the several fine 
arts. An exact memorizing of this definition joined to a thorough 
explanation by the teacher will fix the province of criticism 
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permanently in the pupil’s mind, keeping him from the vulgar 
notion that the work of criticism is one sided, of a negative sort, 
that of fault-finding. 

An imperfect memorizing of this definition will result very 
often in the pupil’s giving out stuff something like the following: 
‘‘Now, criticism, now, it’s when you criticise; it means when 
you look at anything and find fault.’’ The teacher will tell the 
stammering pupil that we look at nature, the handiwork of God, 
but we dare not pronounce it faulty. 

The advocates of free definitions given in the words of the 
pupil claim that the opposite course just advocated restricts in- 
dividual judgment, allowing no play for the pupil’s individual 
grasp of the subject. The objection is founded on the suppo- 
sition that the judgment of pupils is always trustworthy, a sup- 
position which every-day experience contradicts. The perfect 
memorizing of a definition supplies them with correct data for 
the exercise of such judgment as they may possess, while free- 
dom in the opposite direction is liable to set them wrong in the 
very beginning. 

Take the definition of criticism just mentioned. The faulty 
judgment of the pupil that criticism consists only in pointing out 
defects is corrected by precise memorizing of the definition as 
framed by competent authority. Then, if we reflect on the 
province of memory which is, as the Rambler says, the purveyor 
of reason, we shall find that comparatively few judgments can 
be correctly formed in any art or science where the rules, defi- 
nitions or decisions are of a positive character, unless the store- 
house of memory is plentifully and correctly stocked. 

The theologian, for instance, who boasts that he has exceel- 
lent judgment but poor memory can be shown to be, and that 
with very little effort, a mighty poor exponent of faith and 
morals. For, he does not remember, say the third command- 
ment, he cannot judge correctly, safely, of its observance or vio- 
lation. If in mathematics the definition of sine,.cosine, tangent, 
be not thoroughly mastered, what reliance can be placed upon 
the pupil’s demonstrations in which these several elements enter 
as factors? 
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Memory is a faculty which should be kept supple by con- 
stant exercise, and as it is the purveyor of reason, it will supply 
that faculty with plentiful and reliable material. Judgment as 
a faculty is developed much later than memory; because the 
former is the nobler it seems to be the harder to cultivate unto 
perfection. Its evolutions may be said to be gradual like those 
of the acorn, whereas memory bursts forth something like the 
mushroom. 

Yet, memory is not to be impressed into slavery. There is 
no necessity and not much judgment shown in requiring the 
pupil to memorize page after page of matter in any given 
lesson. The exact memorizing of definitions and of any con- 
comitant matter illustrating them, seems to me to be quite suf- 
ficient. 

Presuming that the pupil has mastered the principles and 
definitions of rhetoric, he is expected to study their application, 
and this can be excellently accomplished by what is called col- 
lateral reading. The fruit of his perusals is to be packed in the 
storehouse of his memory, so that he may be able to draw upon 
these resources as occasion may require. If there be one thing 
more than another that I deprecate in connection with the study 
ot rhetoric it is desultory, promiscuous and irresponsible read- 
ing. It is my private opinion that reading confined to a very 
limited number of books, and these treating of particular 
branches of study at the time, should be encouraged, to the dis- 
couragement of discursive reading, the absorption of extraneous 
or irrelevant matter. 

The latter method impairs, I believe, our mental digestion ; 
it gives us a smattering, a nodding acquaintance, instead of an 
intimate knowledge with any one subject matter. Non quam 
multi, sed quam bon, not how many, but how good, is a motto 
which I would like to see put into practice by the multitudinous 
readers of multitudinous books. The calibre of a man is gauged 
by the society which he frequents; the value of a reader’s 
mental acquirements can be safely estimated from the quality, 
not the quantity of the works perused. 

In the realm of omniverous readers the query, ‘‘Have you 
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read such and such a book?’’ must receive an affirmative answer 
before the one questioned can be regarded as a possessor or a 
patron of polite learning. If the management of our library 
systems would take as its motto ‘‘the best reading,’’ crowding 
out the ‘‘most reading’’ as a detestable fallacy productive only 
of shallowness and loss of mental poise, many thanks would be 
due to it as a promoter through books of a library’s chief pur- 
pose, the germination of healthy thought. 

It is not intended that the pupil’s knowledge should be 
merely theoretic; it must also be practical. Not only is he to be 
made able to enjoy, but he must be enabled also to produce. In 
other words, composition, or the art of writing according to the 
rules of rhetoric, is to receive at least one half of the attention 
bestowed upon the study of the subject before us. 

As, however, the poet is believed by the majority of people 
to be born, not made, we may as well admit, for the present at 
least, that composition of a genuinely poetic brand cannot be 
taught or cultivated from the roots up where the previous germ 
does not exist. Neat versification with an occasional glitter re- 
sembling true gems of poesy may be obtained from the mem- 
bers of our rhetoric classes after they have absorbed the nature 
and province of poetry as a separtae branch of writing. With 
a proper estimate of metre, a developed taste for synonyms, 
euphemisms, a supply of conerete phrases for abstract ideas, and 
a carefully trained imagination, the pupil is capable of develop- 
ing versifying abilities of no mean order. 

If poetry, however, be taken in its wider sense as a branch 
of aesthetics, we jyhave at once a subject through which our 
rhetoricians are Mtroduced to the philosophy of the beautiful 
as manifested especially in art. Since literature is one of the 
fine arts which have for their object the realization or expres- 
sion of the beautiful, it behooves us Catholic teachers to indoctri- 
nate our pupils at the earliest possible stage with safe religious 
principles on the question of beauty. 

It is obvious, it seems to me, that the present cultivation of 
the artistic tends largely toward a cultivation of the sensual. 
We should be bold enough to denounce and skilled enough to 
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defend the denouncement of any species of literature which 
glorifies lust, no matter whether Browning, Burns, Byron, Bul- 
wer or Braggadocio has adorned the subject with his artistic 
pencil. 

I know Victor Hugo says in his ‘‘Les Miserables’’ that a 
hatred of the luxurious is a hatred of the arts, and it may be his 
implied stricture has had its effect in that false liberalism 
noticeable at times in our own ranks. But Hugo regarded the 
sixth commandment as mildewed, and knew beauty best as an 
undraped goddess. : 

We cannot give countenance to the teachings of the ultra- 
wsthetic school which seeks the apprehension of the beautiful 
only in the realms of the sensuously pleasurable. We are to in- 
culeate a more exalted theory, that of the spiritual, which 
teaches that beauty is the expression of the good and the true; 
that the principle of beauty is life, God, and that its fullest en- 
joyment will be had only when we shall have been admitted to 
the enjoyment of the Beatifie Vision. 

God is Truth, God is goodness— 

‘‘Truth and good are one, 

And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation.’’ 

With this knowledge of beauty as a key our pupils will not 
be entrained as servile adorers at the shrine of writers who, 
when the last word is said of them, stand forth as worshippers 
of nature instead of nature’s God. Our pupils can learn, if we 
wish to teach them according to exalted moral principles, how 
to cultivate the refined, the wsthetic sense within them without 
erecting it into an idol superseding the ten commandments. 

Confining ourselves to prose writing, we can say that the 
objections raised against the cultivation of the poetic in our 
pupils do not hold with regard to prose composition, since every 
one who can form a judgment, and has the gift of oral or written 
language, can express that judgment or a series of judgments, 
thereby stating one or more propositions, or in other words, 
weaving one or more sentences, which is the essence of com- 
position. 
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The result may be very inadequate in the beginning, but 
persistent practice is bound to produce satisfactory results. We 
can all recall how the expression of the simplest judgment was 
at one time a herculean task for us. To expand a sentence be- 
yond its simplest form was something like trying to add a cubit 
to our stature. Shades of the innocent past! How slowly our 
words would creep around an idea, how frozen was our imagina- 
tion, how short and cramped was each sentence, coined, so to 
speak, in sweat and confusion! Our own experience, then, is 
the best monitor for having patience with those who stand where 
once we stood, although I do not contemplate that either pupils 
or teachers of rhetoric are doomed to experience the throes of 
composition such as I have just outlined in a moment of remi- 
niscence. 

Each one upon entering this study should be found able to 
express a Judgment—that is, make a proposition; that is, again, 
express a sentence or a series of sentences with at least the first 
requisites of clearness and relevancy. But in order to be clear 
in expression the pupil must be strong in his conception of the 
idea to be expressed. If the object photographed be indistinct it 
is unwise to expect a clear-cut picture. Hence the duty of 
teaching how to study an object of thought so as to grasp it in 
its entirety or at least in its essential aspects. It is better to 
have beginners deal with concrete ideas rather than with 
abstract ones. It is easier for the average academic or freshman 
pupil to write lengthily and correctly on such a subject as 
‘“‘gold’’ than on such a one as ‘‘virtue.’’ The former requires 
only ordinary diligence, whereas the latter, to be worth the time 
devoted to it, must be treated on a plane usually not familiar 
to the mere beginner in rhetoric. We can recall how it was much 
easier for us as children to write, for example, on the Good 
Child than on goodness. 

Yet, as the abstract has its legitimate place in the art of 
composition the pupil must be led up gradually to the correct 
appreciation and expression of abstract ideas. One good way 
of accomplishing this is to give the pupil a subject which admits 
ot two kinds of treatment in the same article, the literal and the 
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ngurative or moral. Let us take as a subject for illustration 
‘‘The Heart.’’ The anatomist will treat it from a physiological 
point of view, regaraing it as a vulgar muscle or a central pump; 
the preacher will take the moral view, presenting ideas akin to 
those of the scriptural saying, ‘‘Son, give me thy heart;’’ the 
rhapsodist will adopt the sentimental view, reveling in the poetic 
effusions which have been poured out so lavishly upon this 
suvject. 

Now, if for the sake of enlarging a pupil’s scope in writing 
he be furnished with ideas from all these sources, he will be 
able to produce a satisfactory article. Remember, please, that I 
have in mind just now only the enlargement of the stock of 
ideas, not their strict relevancy from a scientific standpoint. 
The prime object in the beginning is, it seems to me, not to 
make profound writers, but facile ones, whose correctness of 
expression will take on profundity as the course of study ad- 
vances. 

Taxing, then, for present illustration ‘‘The Heart’? we may 
proceed with it as follows, limiting ourselves now to the oppo- 
sition in treatment which the subject receives from the physi- 
ologist and the poet. With this as a leading thought the student 
of composition may gather sufficient ideas to produce an article 
satisfactory in length and quality. A benefit not to be over- 
looked in this style of treatment is the acquaintance which the 
student makes with the poets themselves in their effusions on 
this or similar subjects assigned by the teacher : 

What would the poet do without the heart? His land of 
dreams would be as dreary a waste as the frozen climes of Lap- 
land when the sun is hidden. His fount of inspiration would 
dry up as dries the brook in a summer drought. But having the 
heart, and regarding it as the abode of the effections, he can 
ensconce himself within it as a master in his citadel. The heart- 
beats as he hears them, are not the record of an automatic pump, 
but the rhythmic echo of his thoughts. Indeed, if he takes the 
heart in a literal sense, and studies it as the medic would do in its 
physiological bearing, he will find that his gilded thoughts take 
unto themselves wings and fly away. 
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The modern physiologist is too practical for the poet. Old- 
time authorities in that branch of study gave the poet some 
chance to dream; modern ones give him none, or very little. 
‘‘From the heart,’’ says an old writer in physiology, ‘‘two chords 
proceed, one to the tongue, the other to the brain.’’ What a 
chance is this to dilate on Nature’s secret system of telegraphy, 
to muse on the heart as the birthplace of those thoughts which 
erstwhile set the world on fire, inspiring giants, giving silvery 
speech that aroused nations until crowns were unsettled and 
empires swept away! 

The modern physiologist goes far to destroy all these pos- 
sible fancies when he tells us with the ‘‘sang froid’’ of a 
salaried official that the heart is simply a huge muscle, the center 
of our circulating machinery, a pump, foreing blood all over the 
body through the arteries and drawing it back through the veins. 
Thus the ‘‘narrow’d heart’’ becomes merely a contracted muscle, 
the impulsive heart is only a ease of palpitation, while poor 
Wordsworth’s lines: 

‘*My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky,”’ 
may have to be accredited to an attack of indigestion, and not 
to such a poetic thing as a rainbow. Thus is the poet’s temple 
desecrated. No wonder the ancients abhorred anatomy, for it 
robbed them of too many bright illusions. 

It is strange that there is not a more deadly hostility be- 
tween the wizards of the stylus and the wizards of the scalpel, 
for they can hardly be said to operate on neutral grounds. Let 
us take a few examples: Wordsworth, portraying in his ‘‘Spar- 
row’s Nest,’’ a wife’s love, calls the heart ‘‘the fountain of 
sweet tears.’’ Now the veriest tyro in anatomy can smile at 
this poetic ignorance, and demonstrate to a certainty that the 
lachrymal are situated higher up than the cardiae region. He 
may even oblige you, if he be able, by analyzing a tear; although 
we promise him an onyx handled scalpel if he sueceeds thereby 
in revealing the mystery of sorrow. 

When Tennyson said— 

‘‘Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break,’’ 
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he did not reflect perhaps how easy would be the refutation for 
the medic who has learned that the heart is a flexible muscle. 
The readers of Byron must have often sympathized with him in 
his revelation of grief when he says— 

‘‘Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart!’’ 
But here again the medic propounds a conundrum which plucks 
the feathers from the wings of poesy. How could Byron live 
long enough to make that piteous appeal after he had lost the 
prime organ of vitality. This is truly a sapient query, and it 
would lead almost anyone to adopt the children’s explanation 
of ‘‘make believe’’ for Byron’s appeal. 

Wordsworth ‘‘heart of endless agitation’’ would probably 
be explained by aneurism of the aorta; Scott’s slave ‘‘ whose 
heart hath ne’er within him burned’’ would in all likelihood be 
congratulated upon having escaped an attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, so deadly when it seizes on the organ of life. To the 
bold question of Avon’s bold bard: ‘‘What stronger breast- 


plate than a heart untainted?’’ some valetudinarian could quiet- 


? 


ly remark, ‘‘a porous plaster.’’ And thus a modern voice, thin 
perhaps, as a pipestem, would blow himself against the side of 
William’s pedestal and make his statue tremble. 

Except, however, in cases of sickness, we think the poet has 
the better side; he has more admirers, judging from the fact 
that what the poet says of the heart is more widely known than 
what the medic says. Then again, the poet’s speech is simple, 
while that of the medic, when he speaks officially, and some- 
times when he speaks otherwise, has about it the flavor of Greek 
roots, Latin shavings and arnica. His discourses about the heart 
are mostly of a business sort, and though he may speak little he 
speaks in a most practical manner, as his invalid audiences can 
testify by their depleted purses. 

Now, the poet speaks more often for nothing than for any 
gain that accrues to him beyond the immortal wreath that his 
admirers twine for him when he is dead. With many a poet, 
indeed, Fame has arrived much behind the undertaker. But 
such poets did not have, perhaps, the gift of analyzing the 
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passions as some modern members of the craft have, and did not 
realize what untold wealth lies hidden in a stanza that would 
put the most delicate of the commandments to a blush. Poor 
poets have, as a rule, been poor in the analyties; they could not 
or they would not pick the fibres of the heart to pieces that its 
depravity might be regilded by the touch of genius of which 
Swinburne and writers of his class are exponents. 

The simple balladist, telling of simple hearts in which there 
was no guilt, is nevertheless as much admired and loved by 
those of simple manners as the prurient mongers and retailers 
of the gilded vice. It is indeed no prima facie evidence of a poet’s 
easy morals that he is rich, else would we have to condemn many 
a bard who now is wealthy, and whose songs are as pure as any 
streams from Helicon, but it is certain that nowadays, at least, 
a goodlyn mixture of the indelicate with a slight mixture of the 
shoddy sentimental will go a great way toward fattening a 
poet’s bank account. 

But let us turn from this sordid speculation on wealth and 
the unholy means of gaining it, to some of the honeyed words 
that our poets have wreathed as garlands around the heart. 
Tennyson in one of his songs says: 

‘*My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the rich moist smell of the rotting leaves.’’ 
Again in his ‘‘ Adeline’’ he says: 
‘*Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings? 
Or in stillest evenings, 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews?’’ 
What a beautiful, simple character the following lines re- 


veal : 
‘*Howe’er it be, it seems to me 


’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’’ 
Chaucer in the prologue to the ‘‘Reve’s Tale,’’ depicting the 
presence of old age, says: 
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“Gras time is don; my foddre is now forage; 
This white top writeth min olde yeres; 
Min heart is also moulded as min heres.”’ 

Poor, misanthropic Byron, who wrote at times like one well 
nigh inspired, and lived as one who had no anchored hope, well 
knew what a fund of poesy leaps forth when the heart is touched 
upon. How intensely suggestive are the lines from ‘‘Don Juan:”’ 

‘‘The devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.’’ 


Moore, the friend of Byron, was also, like him, an adept 
in playing on those mysterious chords which twine themselves 
around our nature, which throb with the pulse of song in 
rhythmie response, and which by genuine poets, at least, are 
concentrated in the heart. Four times in his ‘‘ Vale of Avoca’’ 
does Moore refer to this figurative seat of the affections, twice 
in synonym and twice in name. No wonder, then, that he should 
consider the heart, and the song, the key which opens it, as the 
best gifts to be offered at the shrine of Love: 

f **T give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be; 
My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee.’’ 





Parish School Department. 


fourth Annual Meeting of the Represen= 
tatives of Catholic Parish Schools. 


Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Representatives of Cath- 
olie Parish Schools was called to order by the president, Rev. 
Louis S. Walsh, at 11:30 a.m. The first business presented was 
the recommendations of the Executive Board.* After reading 
the recommendations it was moved and seconded that they be 
referred to the Executive Committee of the School Department 
with instructions to report at the first meeting on Wednesday. 
The motion was carried. The president delivered the following 


address : 
ADDRESS OF REV. LOUIS S. WALSH. 


We are meeting here today, a year from the meeting at St. 
Louis, where this Association was formally organized. There 
is one idea and only one before us and that is to promote the 
cause of religious education first of all,—and Catholic education 
—as the two are synonymous for us. Since last year, I think 
that we might say truly that our cause has been advanced in 
the country at large by the number of meetings held, where the 
fundamental idea of religious education has been strongly ex- 
pressed and has been declared a necessity for the clearer educa- 
tion of our children all over the land. A few facts I think will 
prove it: 

In the city of Boston in the month of November last, there 
was a large gathering of the Religious Educational Association 
of America, representing colleges, schools and associations of 
various kinds, and the one note that was dominant all through 
was this: that there is something lacking in the education of this 
country, since the fruits brought forth in our schools, colleges 


and universities are not satisfactory to the public at large; that 
See page 17. 
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the public conscience, the public morality, ideas of justice, 
honesty and purity have not grown towards the ideal, but are 
going from it and therefore the resolution was made that we - 
ought to put forth all our efforts to advance that idea that re- 
ligious education is necessary. That is one striking fact in which 
all participated. 

The Episcopal Association of New England met a short time 
ago and declared likewise that the one thing missing in edueca- 
tional ideas was religion and morality. Here are two very 
striking evidences that the idea is becoming prominent and that 
we must take hold of it and push it as far as we ean. 

With all this, however, there is great opposition which holds 
sway at the present time, namely the principle of secularism; 
that is the word which is used and is now entrenched in the 
schools and in our universities. It is only another form of old 
paganism that the Church had to fight for 300 years before she 
came out victor; it is only another form of heresy. Today, un- 
der the form of secularism, we are to meet a giant in opposition 
to our plan and which it is our duty to oppose, as far as we 
possibly can. To use a Biblical illustration, it is like the giant 
Goliath strutting up and down the country and challenging 
every one to come and defeat him, and sometimes the size and 
importance and noise made by the giant are apt to frighten us, 
who are only beginning in our campaign to make the Church 
stand where she ought to stand in our country. Our country 
has put down the principle of separation of Church and State 
and we do not ask for union of them, but we want the state 
to recognize all beautiful ideas, and the Church which repre- 
sents so much and which is doing so much, has a right to be rec- 
ognized in our state and national legislation. Lately, we heard 
of a great sum—ten millions—given towards education and 
another fund of 10 millions given for pensions. In the pres- 
ence of these two facts, we can present this fact that the Catho- 
lie Church is giving not for once, but year after year, twenty 
millions of dollars for the education of her children in this 
country and therefore the Church is the greatest benefactor of 
all, and this point we need to keep before our mind, not in 
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a boastful way—for the Church never boasts—she simply acts 
and allows the fruits to come. We hope all this will sooner or 
later educate the public mind. 

We are here today, not to legislate, because that belongs to 
the province of the Church,but to put forth our ideals, to plant 
the seed, to water it and wait for Almighty God to give the in- 
crease, when the time is ripe, and if we do that, we shall ac- 
complish our end sooner of later, and when it is done, our work 
will have told and the Church will reap the benefit of it. 


A paper on ‘‘The Catholic View of Moral and Religious 
Training in Elementary Schools’’ was read by Rev. M. J. Con- 
sidine, of New York. A general discussion followed the read- 
ing of the paper.* 

On motion duly seconded, the chairman appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions consisting of Revs. Jos. F. Smith, P. R. 
MeDevitt and Jos. Glass, C. M. The meeting then adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 

The meeting was ealled to order at 9:30 a. m. Rev. Dr. 
Shields of the Catholic University, delivered a short address on 
Pedagogy. 

In regard to the recommendations of the Executive Board 
of the Association the Executive Committee of the School De- 
partment recommended, that the annual fee for each institution, 
alumni association, or other organization affiliated with the 
school department should be five dollars. The plan of the Ex- 
ecutive Board with this amendment was carried. The recom- 
mendations in regard to representation, organization and resolu- 
tions were approved. The following resolution was proposed: 

That it is the sense of the School Department that the 
Executive Board of the Association appoint a Finance Com- 
mittee of three of the members to look after the finances of the 
Association. The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman—In our constitution, there is room for rep- 
resentatives of alumni associations and also for academies, and 
it is desirable and also our hope to secure, sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better, a representation from every Catholic 
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School Association, whether it be a school, academy, an 
alumni society; so that each one of these organizations shall 
be represented. 

A paper on Supervision was read by Rev. E. F. Gibbons, 
of Buffalo. After discussion the meeting adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JuLY 13. 


The report of the Treasurer was read and approved. The 
election of officers was the next business in order. A motion was 
made that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the 
present staff of officers. The motion being seconded was put 
to a vote and unanimously carried. Rev. E. F. Gibbons was 
elected a member of the Executive Board of the Association 
from the School Department. A paper was read by Rev. T. J. 
O’Brien of Whitestone, N. Y., on Text Books. A general dis- 
cussion followed. A motion was made that the chair appoint a 
committee of three members as a text-book committee of the 
school department. The motion was seconded and carried. The 


meeting adjourned. 
F. W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 


Report of the Creasurer from July 1, 1904, to 
July |, 1905. 
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Papers Read at the Fourth Annual Confers 
ence of Representatives of Cath=- 
olic Parish Schools. 


The Catholic View of Moral and Religious 
Craining in Elementary Schools. 


REV. M. J. CONSIDINE, NEW YORK. 


Perhaps the simplest and clearest way of treating this im- 
portant subject will be to present the Catholic idea of what is 
meant by education. For from this idea of education it will be 
easily seen that the Catholic Church has a warm love and pro- 
found reverence ror the child and cannot be willing to suffer any 
interruption of the course of education which would place in 
jeopardy the interests of the soul. 

What, then, is education? Education is a science and an 
art. As a science, it consists in the knowledge of the truths 
which respect the human being in his various relations with his 
Maker, his fellow creatures and himself. As an art, education 
consists in the following of those methods and the observance of 
those rules by which the educator may educate, that is, may draw 
out, develop his subject in accordance with the principles of the 
science. Nor in the whole imposing array of arts and sciences 
is there a more splendid science than the educator’s, nor than 
his a nobler art! The educator’s subject is the human being; 
his means are as many of the arts and sciences as he can com- 
munieate, or his subject receive; his purpose is the development 
of the human being unto perfection ,—the gradual transforma- 
tion of the embryo man and woman into the man and woman 
truly worthy of their names and of their dignity. Thus far,-I 
believe, all respectable authorities on education are in agreement. 
Nobody denies seriously that education consists in developing all 
the powers—mental, moral and physical—of the human being 
until that being stands before the world as nearly perfect in 
mind, in heart, in body, as it is possible for him or her to be un- 
der present conditions. But from this point onward there is a 
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bewildering variety of opinion which is due beyond doubt to 
the various answers which the so-called Reformation made it 
possible to give to these simple questions: Who is the ideal man; 
who is the ideal woman. Before that wretched rebellion the 
Catholic answer to these questions was the same as it is today 
and always will be to the end of time. Let us consider it. 

We Catholics cannot imagine an ideal man nor an ideal wo- 
man who is not of our faith, who is not a member of our Church. 
That is to say, outside of the Catholic Church it is impossible for 
any human being to attain to that simultaneous perfection of 
mind, and of heart, and of body, of which, under and notwith- 
standing present conditions, the human being still is capable. 
Why? Because in education we may lose sight neither of God 
nor of God’s grace. God, through His grace, is at the beginning, 
the middle and the end of all true education. By Him and 
through Him do we enter upon existence; by Him and through 
Him are we continued in existence; by Him and through Him 
shall we remain eternally in existence. Only the atheist will 
deny that God, through His handmaid Nature, is the chief educa- 
tor, the principal developer of the human body; who that is a 
Christian will deny that God through His grace, is also the chief 
educator, the principal developer of the human soul? Is it pos- 
sible for anyone to doubt that He who has given the fresh air 
and the myriad products of land and sea for the development of 
our beautiful bodies,—is it possible to doubt that He is also deep- 
ly interested in the education of our still more beautiful souls,— 
of those simple, immaterial, spiritual, undying beings by which 
mainly we are what we are—His own living images? The doubt 
is absurd, impossible! As well doubt that good God’s existence 
as doubt His interest in the right development of those intellects 
that were made to rejoice eternally in the knowledge of Himself 
the Supreme Truth, or of those free wills that were made to re- 
joice eternally in the possession of Himself, the Supreme Good 
and Beauty! Therefore God, through grace, the only super- 
natural gift by which He deigns to communicate with men, is 
the most important factor in the education, the development of 
human beings. 
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Now, since it is true that God, the Maker, Redeemer and 
Sanctifier of human beings, is the prime factor in the education 
of those beings; and since He has chosen to be that factor 
through the medium of His grace, it follows that we cannot 
afford to contemn or ignore any of His prescribed means of grace 
in the work of human education. To do so would be recede 
from reason which stands solidly in support of the Saviour’s 
question : ‘‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul’’? Whence it follows that 
in the process of human education, outward, visible membership 
of the Catholic Church, participation in her holy Sacraments 
and prayer, the personal appeal to God, hold a place of supreme 
importance. By the right use of these means of grace are we 
to continue making our relations with God, our neighbor and 
ourselves, ever more and more perfect during earthly life, until, 
at last, God shall have raised us to the everlasting Kingdom, 
there to endow us with the last development, the highest perfec- 
tion of which we are capable; there to give the finishing touches 
to our education begun by Himself even before our entrance into 
the world. But if the human being lack one, or another, or all 
these means of grace which is God’s instrument for the education 
of the soul, by just so much will the human being’s education be 
defective, imperfect ; by just so much will it be stinted in this, or 
that, or in all directions. For example, so long as the human 
will remains without God’s helping grace, just so long will it re- 
main in that state of weakness, and vacillation, and tendency to 
evil which are the consequences of original sin. Again, if the in- 
tellect be without the light of grace it must remain in that state 
of darkness which is another consequence of original sin. And, 
finally, if the human being have not the grace of outward, visible 
membership in Christ’s Church, he is by that one fact outside 
of God’s established order, deprived of access to the principal 
means of grace, and therefore not an ideal human being. To 
sum up all this briefly, the sublime, unattainable ideals of Cath- 
oliec educational art are Jesus Christ our Lord in His sacred 
humanity and Mary His spotless Virgin Mother. Nearer, less 
sublime and attainable ideals we have also in the thousands of 
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Catholics who fashioned their lives as well as they could after 
the earthly lives of Jesus and Mary—men, for example like 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul and St. Francis Xavier ; 
and women like St. Teresa, St. Elizabeth of Hungary and St. 
Rose of Lima. 

Therefore, from the Catholic point of view, the science of 
education consists in a knowledge of all the truths which bear 
upon the mental, moral and physical development of the human 
being, especially with reference to the human being’s eternal 
destiny ; the art of education consists in the right use of all those 
means and methods which will promote the mental, moral and 
physical development of the human being especially with refer- 
ence to the human being’s eternal destiny. 

Keeping steadily before us this Catholic view of education, 
let us now follow the career of the human being who is born of 
parents who have the great grace of membership in the Church 
of Christ. Even before the birth of their child those Catholic 
parents know and act upon their knowledge that almighty God 
is the chief educator of their child and that their place is immedi- 
ately next to God’s in this respect, before Church, or State, or 
any other agency. Hence not only are these parents careful to 
avoid any and all actions which might impair the physical well- 
being of the mother’s tiny guest, but they are also extremely 
careful to shun whatever might tend to intensify the tendency 
to moral evil which seems to have lost none of its strength by 
filtration through thousands of generations since the days of 
Adam and Eve. After the birth of this child these parents 
hasten to have him sealed in holy Baptism as belonging to 
Jesus Christ who ransomed him at the tremendous price of His 
most precious Blood. Thus the child, while yet only an infant, 
is raised to the plane of supernatural dignity; is placed under 
the benign influence of the grace of God, Who from now onward 
will never fail to superintend the education of the child, to co-op- 
erate with the parents, teachers, friends and acquaintances of the 
child in the harmonious unfolding of his powers, without, how- 
ever, interfering at any time or in any degree with the irrefrag- 
able freedom of the human will. As time goes on and the child 
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emerges from infancy into charming babyhood, the good Catholic 
parents while giving adequate attention to his mind and body, are 
still mindful of God and see to it that their little one’s relations 
with that sovereign Educator are insured as far as possible against 
disruption when the child’ shall have reached the use of reason. 
At about two years of age the child has already acquired quite a 
large vocabulary, one sufficient to enable him to express his vari- 
ous needs and to hold converse with the dear ones around hin. 
Taking advantage of this possibility of communication, the fa- 
ther and mother add steadily to the child’s knowledge, steadily 
increase his stock of mental pictures and of words to reproduce 
them; and above all, still mindful of God, they have been ineul- 
cating a knowledge of the great, good Being from Whom baby 
came and to Whom baby must return some day. Hence, out in 
the park there on the sunny days, the little prattler is told over 
and over again that the birds whose songs he loves to hear, the 
flowers he loves to smell, the waving boughs above his head, the 
laughing grass which hides his tiny feet, the lake whose waters 
dance and sparkle in the sunlight, and the soft airs that fan his 
rosy cheeks are all gifts to him from God, Who loves father and 
mother very much, Who loves baby also, and Whose dwelling 
place is up there somewhere beyond the blue. Will baby ever 
see God? 0, yes, indeed; because baby is always good; he tells 
the truth, he does what father and mother say he ought to do. 
Can God see baby now? He can most certainly. Can God hear 
baby 1f baby speaks to Him? Yes; and He is glad to listen when 
baby speaks to Him. But what shall baby say to God? And as 
in the old time the Saviour taught His childlike Apostles, so now, 
will His representatives, the parents teach their child the grand- 
est prayer that human lips have ever uttered, that human ears 
have ever heard. Not in a day, not in a week, nor in a month 
will. this first lesson be learned. It will have to be repeated again 
and again in many different ways. It will have to be expanded, 
explained, enforced by word and example for years. Neverthe- 
less, it will always be of interest to the child if it cease not to be 
of interest to the parents. By this, and similar lessons, the child 
will aequre ideas of God’s goodness and power and of his own 
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complete dependence upon God; the child will learn to pray and 
to perform such other religious duties as are not incompatible 
with his tender years. While growing in the knowledge of lan- 
guage, of nature, of art, the child is growing good and virtuous 
by habits, is being introduced by his parents to a holy earthly 
life which will be a fitting prelude to the endless life of Heaven. 
Now, I think no Christian can refuse to grant that this Catholic 
view of the moral and religious training of their child, by his 
parents, in their home ‘‘be it ever so humble’’, is absolutely cor- 
rect and true for the child who has not yet attained the use of 
reason. I believe I may go further and say that no Christian 
Wul deny that it were well for Church, for State and for in- 
aividual man, if the education begun by the parents in their 
truly Christian home might there be continued in all its branches, 
until such time as their child arrived at young manhood or wo- 
manhood, experience the inevitable and universal desire to find 
a new home either in the religious, or in the married state. For, 
under such conditions, guarded by the fervent love and ceaseless 


vigilance, and guided, in his secular studies, in his choice of com- 
panions, labors, recreations by the wisdom and experience of 
intelligent Christian parents, the child would be most likely to 
grow as grew the Child Jesus, ‘‘in wisdom, age and grace, before 


God and man.’’ But, unhappily, most young fathers and moth- 


ers have many other duties to perform besides their duty to their 
first born. Most young fathers and mothers must work hard 
for the material interests of their families. As their families 
grow in numbers, the tax on their time and energy becomes more 
heavy. The boy of six or seven needs wider and deeper instruc- 
tion than his younger brothers and sisters. The time has come 
when the parents must needs relinquish to others a part of their 
labors as educators. The elementary school must in a measure 
henceforth take the place of the home; the professional teacher 
must in a measure take up the work of the parent. 

Now, from what we have already seen of the view of Catholic 
education in general and in the particular Christian home, it is 
perfectly clear that God must not be banished from the elemen- 
tary school, must not be left out of consideration by the profes- 
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sional teacher. The school and the teacher, as well as the home 
and the parents, must aim by precept, guidance and example to 
help the child to give a practical answer to our Lord’s question: 
‘‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suf- 
fer the loss of his own soul.’’ Otherwise the process of human 
education in its most important aspect will be rudely interrupted 
for the space of seven or eight years which the child must spend 
in the elementary schools. It is idle to say that during this 
period the parents can properly superintend the moral and re- 
ligious training of their children. As we have said before, most 
parents are obliged to labor hard for the material support of 
their families. The fathers are painters, carpenters, bricklayers, 
laborers. When they return home after their day’s work they 
are tired out completely and are in need of rest. As for the 
mothers, they are the first up in the morning to prepare the 
breakfast for the father and the children; all day long they are 
housecleaning, washing, sewing; and usually they are the last of 
the family to seek repose at night. So, even though the parents 
have the ability they have not the leisure necessary to give the 
school boy and school girl the moral and religious training which 
is the most vital part of the human being’s education. Hence 
it is that the Catholic Church, heeding Christ’s threat of woe to 
any who shall seandalize, that is, give occasion of soul destruc- 
tion to the little ones who believe in Him, and knowing that this 
scandal can be given in our indirect and negative as well as in 
a direct and positive manner, insists everywhere and always, in 
season and out of season, that the elementary school and its pro- 
fessional teachers shall be as obedient as were the apostles to the 
Saviour’s solemn injunction which is ringing in her own ears 
perpetually: ‘‘Suffer the little ones to come unto Me and hinder 
them not; for of such is the Kingdom of heaven.’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Mooney—I cannot resist the plea to say a few words 
to you, especially as more or less representing the Diocese, and to 
reiterate, to a certain extent, the words of welcome that were ad- 
dressed to the delegates this morning by His Grace. . Of course, per- 
sonally, I am identified with this section of the conference, that is, with 
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the Parochial School System, and as far as the paper of Father Consi- 
dine is concerned, it would be very difficult for me to attempt in any 
way to add to it or criticize it; because Father Considine knows as 
much about this idea as I do, and for tue very good reason that he 
was a pupil of mine. So it would be labor lost for me to attempt to 
supplement the fine essay he has given you and to attempt to add to 
the thoughts and sentiments he has so well expressed. Of course, the 
subject treated is the fundamental idea that is at the bottom of all 
our work. That is the reason why we are here, namely, the idea of 
religion being the essential part of education. 


I am very much delighted to see the interest that is taken by our 
own sisters belonging to this Diocese; that they have come in such 
great numbers to show their appreciation and sympathy and desire for 
the success of this Conference. I think that those who have come 
from a distance will have no doubt of the general interest that all 
feel here in New York in the matter, and of the welcome that we wish 
at least to extend to them. So I hope and I feel that this conference 
will be a great success. Everything, so far as I have been able to 
observe, impresses me with this conviction. Those who are interested 
in conducting it and who have come here to carry on this conference 
in all its details have certainly so far shown not only their earnest- 
ness, but their entire competency to, make it a success and we are only 
too happy to contribute our share to this most desirable result, and 
we hope that when the conference is over that you will have reason to 
say and feel that it has been a memorable one in the history of Cath- 
oulc education in the United States. 


Rev. Louis S. Walsh—We ought to promote some little discussion 
in this matter and in order to do so, I would like’ to bring forward the 
one great argument against our system. We all know the national 
spirit_is growing very rapidly in this country. What it is to be when 
the beautiful product comes forth, is hard to say. But everything 
tends to nationalism. One great point made is that this national 
spirit is intrenched by religious conditions and that the spirit of 
patriotism and unity will not be so complete if we allow this religious 
strain to go on as one of the great factors of Catholic education. 


Rev. Walter J. Shanley—I have nothing to add to Father Consi- 
dine’s paper, which was learned and interesting. It treated the sub- 
ject in a very creditable way and we are, I am sure, all pleased to hear 
his very, learned discourse on the subject. 

About the objection adduced by Father Walsh, it appears to me 
that there is nothing in it. The better Catholics we make in our 
school the better citizens we make. If the religious department of 
our parochial schools is managed rightly and the children are thorough- 
ly well educated in their religion, there can be no doubt that the 
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product will be representative citizens of the highest integrity. 
There can be no morality without religion and if we would have moral 
citizens, we must teach the children religion; so, that by cultivating 
the spirit of religion and instructing our children in the doctrines of 
the Church, we are contributing to the welfare of the State and de- 
veloping a wholesome national spirit, for religion teaches obedience 
to duly authorized authority and respect for our superiors. Con- 
sequently, instead of fearing that Catholic education will militate 
against the national spirit we should rather show that the develop- 
ment of religion in our schools contributes very materially to the de- 
velopment of the best national spirit, to the development of morality in 
our citizens. : 

Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons—I think that Father Considine’s paper, 
at least in one point, might have been made a little more complete; 
if he had pointed out the difficulty of our parents instructing their 
little children properly, giving them a true Christian Catholic educa- 
tion, which many of them allege they can do and, therefore, do not 
send them to our schools; if he had shown the lack of capacity in 
our Catholic people to perform this work, not merely the lack of 
time and opportunity, but the positive lack of capacity. I think the 
experience of every priest has been that our average Catholic parent 
is not capable, has not sufficient knowledge himself or herself, to give 
their offspring a religious instruction, such as we conceive it ought. 
to be. I believe this point is very important, because many of our 
lukewarm Catholics refuse to send their children to our schools, on 
the ground that they are capable of instructing them; they did not 
go to Catholic schools and they turned out good Catholics. Why 
should our children go and lose the opportunities afforded by Protest- 
ant schools? I think the best argument is: You are incapable; in 
order to do that, it takes as much schooling and a pretty good knowl- 
edge of theology—in fact as much as is required to preach a learned 
sermon. I think in putting this question of the Catholic stand in edu- 
cation before the people, we should insist upon that. It may some- 
times ruffle a few feathers, but we cannot stop at that, and I believe 
if our people were honest, they would confess not only their lack of 
t.me and opportunity, but their lack of ability to teach and instruct 
their children. 

I believe it would be very expedient on our part and also advisa- 
ble to keep before our people and our children this important fact 
that we are not antagonistic to the public schools. I think this ob- 
jection about stunting patriotism has its root in that. People think 
we are opposed to the system of education in this coun- 
try. I think the general opinion among Catholic people ard educa- 
tors is that we are not opposed—we simply wish it had greater scope. 
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It is well not to stir up strife in the minds of our people against the 
schools. Teach them that we look for recognition from the state for 
wuaat we are doing. How, then, can we tolerate the idea that we are 
opposing the public schools. I believe. this impression which is 
abroad concerning our opposition to patriotism of our schools has 
some root in that. But on the other hand, if we teach our children 
religion and give them proper religious instruction, we will give them 
the right idea of patriotism. First and above all we should “Render 
to God the things that are God’s, and to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” We must first, even at the risk of diminishing patriotism, 
give our children the right knowledge of religion. 


School Supervisionz-Its Tecessity, Aims 
and Tetbods. 


REV. E. F. GIBBONS, SUPERINTENDENT OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The term supervision as applied to our diocesan parochial 
schools may be taken in a variety of senses. First of all pastoral 
supervision. Every parochial school is an integral part of a 


definite parish. The funds required for the erection and equip- 
ment of the school building are obtained by the exertions of 
the pastor. The pupils of the school are the lambs of his flock. 
If there be in the diocese a number of religious teaching com- 
munities, even the choice of the particular one which shall have 
. charge of his parish school is generally left, at least in the first 
instance, to the pastor. Where lay teachers are employed, the 
pastor selects them from year to year. Naturally therefore and 
by the very constitution of the parish and the parish school in 
this country, some supervision of the latter is required on the 
part of the pastor or his representative. The nature of this 
supervision, how far it should extend, and where the welfare of 
our senools suggests that it should end, we shall consider in their 
proper place. 

Secondly, in every large parochial school there is, or at least 
there should be, a principal or superior, usually a religious, who 
may or may not have charge of a particular class. We shall say 
a word on the principal’s duties when we come to speak of 
Methods of Supervision. 
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Thirdly, our schools are for the most part taught by re- 
hgious of various communities. Usually several of these are 
found in a diocese, each in control of a number of schools. It is 
not uncommon for the superior to designate a member of the 
community as Inspector, whose occupation is to supervise the 
work in all the parish schools taught by the religious of that 
community. The value of this partial or community supervision, 
and the manner in which it should be co-ordinated and made a 
leading feature of our parish school system, will also receive due 
attention when we come to treat of the Methods of Supervision. 

Finally, there exists in not a few dioceses a system of general 
supervision, whereby it is sought to supplement the work of 
pastoral inspection, and that of the principals and community 
inspectors, to organize and direct the parish school activities of 
the whole diocese. This system centers around a representative 
of the Bishop and the School Board, a priest of the diocese, to 
whom is given the oversight of all the parish schools in matters 
that pertain to their general scholastic welfare. The main pur- 


pose of this paper is to inquire whether in our circumstances 
such general diocesan supervision is necessary; and, if it is, at 
what should it aim, and how should it be exercised. 


I.— NECESSITY OF SUPERVISION. 

We affirm that this general supervision is necessary, not 
absolutely indeed, as though the work of parish school education 
were impossible without it. Good schools, and doubtless many 
of them, existed in various dioceses before there was any general 
diocesan supervision; they can be found where there is at pres- 
ent no such system. We speak relatively, considering the science 
and art of teaching and all that pertains to the life and efficiency 
of the school, as progressive, as always susceptible of improve- 

‘ment. That the work of some schools has given a large measure 
of satisfaction independently of the supervision here advocated, 
is no proof that the limit of perfection has been reached; that 
better work would not have been done, and done more easily and 
securely, if the zeal of pastors and the skill and devotedness of 
teachers had been re-enforced by the co-operation of one who has 


opportunities of observing the workings of many schools of all 
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sorts, and the trial and practical success of ideas that perhaps 
never entered the minds of the pastors and teachers of these 
particular institutions. No teacher, no body of teachers, re- 
ligious or lay, has a monopoly of the best educational thought ; 
it is not always associated with fine buildings and large regis- 
tration; parish pride, commendable though it may be in many 
respects, gives no assurance of its possession; the atmosphere of 
the large city is not essential to its growth. One will often find 
the soundest, the sanest, the safest, the best in educational life as 
in all other life, in comparative obscurity, its superiority unsus- 
pected perhaps by its very possessor. Whatever and wherever it 
1s, it ought to be brought. out, made known. It might make an 
improvement in the ideas and methods of many a teacher, in the 
management of many a school. It should not be allowed to re- 
main in obscurity or confined in its operations to one school or set 
of schools. Real good things are not so common that we ean 
afford to pass them by with a nod. ¢ 

‘his argument for the necessity of general diocesan super- 
vision ean be urged with even greater force if we take into con- 
sideration the weaker schools in our diocesan system. We are 
Catholics. Our interest ought to be catholic, universal, extend 
to all our schools, small and large, struggling and prosperous, 
to those in the little villages and farming districts as well as to 
those in our large towns and cities. In fact, the welfare of 
schools in smaller, struggling parishes, is often of far greater 
moment than that of the schools in populous Catholic centers. 
The faith of the people in such places is in need of stronger 
bulwarks; mixed marriages are proportionately more common; 
the children mingle more with non-Catholies; scrutiny of the 
Cathole school is more searching; the smallness of the grades 
and the poverty of the parish make it necessary, as a rule, for 
one teacher to attend to three, four, even five grades, and not 
infrequently less competent teachers are assigned to this difficult 
work. Can any one question for a moment the value to this 
class of schools, of association through a general supervisor and 
a general system of supervision, with those in more favorable 
circumstances? Shall we leave to their own slender resources, 
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these poor, struggling Sisters who seldom have a chance to ex- 
change ideas with their own, or with lay teachers of the local 
publie schools? Shall we deny them the benefit of the sympathy, 
encouragement, advice of one who is well acquainted with the sue- 
cess and failures of others in their circumstances? Shall we 
allow them in their isolation to give way to the reflection: 
‘‘Well, we are of very little account anyway ?’’ 

Then there are the children and their parents, who are 
only too apt to place the modest little school in damaging con- 
trast with a fine public school, with its complete staff of teachers, 
free books, and every inducement to pupils. It often requires all 
the known motives of fear and love, the decrees of the Balti- 
more Council and diocesan synods, and threats of denial of the 
Sacraments, to bring children to the parochial school in such 
circumstances. How can the pastor’s arm be strengthened? 
What will help convince these parents and children that their 
little school is really equal, perhaps superior to the other, even 
though appearances are against it, give them a pride in it, and 
draw other children to it? The knowledge that their little 
school is part of a fine diocesan system; that it is just as im- 
portant as any other; the sight of their statistics, their progress 
in school work, in the same column with those of the big city 
schools; the assurance given by the Superintendent himself that 
the boys and girls of that school are as good as any in the 
diocese—yes, he may even succeed in leaving the impression that 
in all his travels he has met none so good in some respects; the 
understanding that they are following the same course of studies, 
taking the same examinations as thousands of other Catholic 
children whom they have never seen yet feel they are associated 
with—in a word, the sense of fellowship in a grand union, the 
same sentiment in reality to which St. Paul appealed when he 
wrote to the Ephesians (2:19): ‘‘Jam non estis hospites et 
advenae, sed estis cives sanctorum et domestici Dei.’*—‘‘ Now 
therefore you are no more strangers and foreigners, but you are 
fellow-citizens with the saints and the domesties of God.’’ What 
will create this spirit; or, if it already exists in some degree, 
strengthen it, spread it, make it a large and important factor in 
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the upbuilding of our schools? What, if not a system of general 
supervision ? 

This contention is strengthened when we consider the pecu- 
liar nature of the teaching element, the most important element 
in our schools, viz., the religious communities. As a rule, several 
are employed in the diocese, each with its own ideas of teaching, 
its own rules and customs, its own elements of strength and 
superiority in some respects, of weakness and inferiority in 
others. They are all full of a praiseworthy zeal to excel; and 
while rightly tenacious of their own methods, they are generally 
not unwilling to modify them or adopt others, if convinced of 
the latter’s superiority. But while laboring in a common cause 
they are practically segregated from one another. They may 
occasionally visit a public school, or gain an idea of their work- 
ings from friendly Catholic public-school teachers. They scarce- 
ly ever see the inside of a school of another religious community, 
or exchange a thought with a Sister of a different habit on sub- 
jects in which both are so intimately interested. Is this state 
of affairs necessary? Is it conducive to the advancement of our 
teaching communities? It may be, and undoubtedly it is, re- 
quired by the nature of religious community life. It would be 
hard to prove that it is conducive to enlargement of ideas on 
a matter of so practical a nature as school teaching. How then 
shall we contrive to leave undisturbed the community spirit with 
all the benefits that it secures, and at the same time foster a 
healthy emulation between communities, make this variety that 
exists a source of strength not weakness, put each community in 
possession of the best to be found in the others, gradually but 
securely eradicate imperfections that must accompany isolation ? 
We reply again, evidently by a system that will reach out and 
embrace all, a system that provides a means 0.1 intereommunica- 
tion, an opportunity of comparing results, viz., general diocesan 
supervision. 

Analogous to this reason is another arising from a con- 
dition commonly found in our large cities, viz., variety of 
nationalities. Many of our largest schools. are composed of 
pupils who scarcely ever hear a word of English, at least of 
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correct English, spoken at home. The teachers themselves, how- 
ever well equipped in other respects, are sometimes far from 
proficient in reading, writing and speaking the English language 
and instructing their scholars in its proper use. It is necessary 
no doubt for the children of parents ignorant of the language 
of the country, to pay due attention to the tongue, and the 
national and religious customs of their forefathers. But it is 
beyond dispute that their future welfare demands at least a fair 
knowledge of the language, history, and spirit of America, 
where most of them will have to gain their livelihood side by side 
with those who have no knowledge of foreign tongues and little 
regard for distinct traces of foreign nationality. 

The Chureh has assumed the responsibility of educating 
these children; their parents are, as a rule, most devoted ad- 
herents of our parochial schools. ‘They are so eager in fact to 
have their offspring receive a Catholic education that all the 
attractions of the public schools are powerless to draw them 
from their allegiance to their parish schools, no matter how 
wretched and uninviting these may be. It is our duty therefore 
to respond to the confidence placed in us by this great and rapid- 
ly inereasing body of Catholics, who will soon be such a power 
in the Church and the nation; to provide their children with all 
the advantages of a solid, useful secular training, while instruct- 
ing them in the faith; to leave them no grounds on which they 
might allege hereafter the insufficiency of their schooling to 
better their worldly condition, and enable them to reach a more 
comfortable sphere of life than that in which they were born. 
Their future devotion to the Church and to the parochial school 
will depend a great deal on the esteem they will cherish toward 
both for having adequately equipped them in youth for their 
life struggle. : 

We do not wish to imply that this class of schools and those 
in charge of them are not making efforts to come up to the 
standard set by the demands of the country, or that we should 
look for the same rapidity of progress in them as in. others 
that are unhampered by their difficulties. We desire simply to 
emphasize the necessity in their case, in their environment, with 
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their limitations, their immense numbers of children, their in- 
herited methods, their foreign tongue, of contact with the forces 
that have made other Catholic schools successful. Isolation in 
their circumstances means fostering of narrowness, antique 
methods, lack of incentive, useless experiments, slow and dis- 
couraging advance. By what means can much of this be avoid- 
ed? How shall we bring these backward teachers and pupils in 
contact with all that is energizing and uplifting in our parish 
schools? By extending to them the benefits of general diocesan 
supervision. There are some difficulties to be overcome in super- 
vising this class of schools that are peculiar to them; but they 
will be greatly minimized by prudence and kindly interest on the 
part of a Supervisor who is vested with proper authority, recog- 
nized as the representative of the Ordinary of the diocese, care- 
ful to show himself on all occasions conservative, inspired by a 
single motive, viz., the improvement of the schools committed 
to his charge—who is ready to make himself, ‘‘ All things to all 


men.’”’ 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL IDEA. : 


While thus tending to improve individual schools and 
classes of schools, a general diocesan supervision will give most 
powerful impetus to the growth in every diocese of what is 
termed the parochial school idea—that is, a general persuasion 
especially among our Catholic people of the necessity of the 
parish school, an understanding of the claims of the parish 
school, and the validity of those claims. The propagation of this 
iaea depends principally, of course, upon the persistent efforts 
of individual pastors, the evidences of excellence that appear to 
our people in their own parish school. But no one can deny the 
power of argument in an accumulation of evidence. There is an 
abundance of it to support our claims, but it lies scattered in a 
hundred places, and its weight will remain unknown unless some 
agency interested in more than one parish school brings it to- 
gether for the common good. That agency, it is plain, is no other 
than general diocesan supervision. Not only the reports of the 
Supervisor, but his very visits to the schools, bring home em- 
phatically to the people the impressive fact of a well-cared-for 
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‘system of Catholic primary instruction; for a visit to a school is 
a visit to the home of every wide-awake child in the school. It 
is known throughout the parish before nightfall that the super- 
intendent has been around. What he said about ‘‘our school in 
particular and all the other Catholic schools, and the thousands 
of other Catholic boys and girls in the diocese,’’ is reported 
graphically and faithfully at home. The pastor’s exhortations 
trom the pulpit thus receive sanction, his oft-repeated con- 
tention of the merits of his school is confirmed by the testimony 
of an impartial and trustworthy witness, the faith of many a 
doubting parent is strengthened, the grand idea of a Catholic 
parish school takes deeper root. 

To conclude our first point, it does not seem a straining 
of argument to deduce from this last consideration the value 
of a general supervision to foster among our people that spirit of 
unity, or federation as it has come to be ealled, about whose 
benefits so much is said in these days. One of the most im- 
portant of our common interests, viz., our school interests, is 
placed before the people more vividly, more completely, even 
though indirectly. The teachers and the children of parishes 
that would otherwise remain strangers are brought together, 
made acquainted with one another. St. Patrick’s and St. 
Bridget’s hear of the good work of St. Boniface’s and St. 
Ludwig’s, and all four realize that away out on the confines of 
the city St. Stanislaus Kostka’s and St. John Canty’s are press- 
ing them in friendly rivalry for the educational honors. Apart 
from the effect this must produce on the parents, it should be 
borne in mind that in another decade these boys and girls will 
be men and women. Unite them now and the amalgamation of 
Catholic interests is well started. Keep them apart on the plan 
of ‘‘every one for himself and God for us all,’’ and we will have 
the anomaly of unity of faith with selfishness of interest, 
national differences and prejudices, uncatholic hostility un- 
abated. 

The necessity therefore of some system of general diocesan 
‘supervision to bring our schools to the highest possible degree of 
proficiency seems plain when we review the circumstances of our 
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average diocese, of our stronger and our weaker classes of schools, 
the variety of our religious teaching communities and their sepa- 
ration from one another, the obstacles to the development of the 
school where the language of the country is imperfectly known, 
the power of a general plan of supervision to uphold the arms of 
the pastor, to foster the growth of the parish school idea to unite 
the children of the diocese, and through union of the children 
promote union of Catholic spirit among our Catholic people. 


II.— Arms oF SUPERVISION. 


We pass now to a consideration of the aims of diocesan su- 
pervision. In a general way we have already touched upon 
them. Supervision ought to aim at the highest possible develop- 
ment of all the parish schools in the diocese, in whatever pertains 
to religious and sound secular training. This general scope can 
be particularized by examining into the elements that compose 
the schools,— that is to say, (1) the teachers, (2) the pupils and 
parents, (3) the pastors and the material edifices. 


THE TEACHERS. 


The principal aim of diocesan supervision should be the per- 
feeting of our teachers. Upon them more than any other agency 
depends the efficiency of our schools, and our success in bringing 
the Catholic children of America within their walls. We may find 
many a good school without a fine building or elaborate equip- 
ment, with a very small registration of pupils. But we cannot 
even conceive a good school without good teachers. While other 
causes help, it is the teacher that makes the school. Now if this 
assertion is true—and who will dispute it?—what a wealth of 
promise is held out to our parochial schools, what an incentive 
to all enlisted in the work of Uatholic education, to labor 
earnestly and joyfully for its improvement! For we can say 
with perfect moderation that in the wide secular world there can 
be found no such material for the noblest and most efficient type 
of teachers as we possess in our religious teaching communities. 
God has placed no jight burden upon His people in this country, 
to erect, equip, and sustain Catholic primary schools; but His 
Providence has supplied in the religious vocation the comfort and 
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assistance that make the burden light, the choicest quality of 
material from which is formed the chief element of the good 
school, the teacher. And the supply is inexhaustible, for it is 
produced by the faith of our Catholic fathers and mothers; it is 
a manifestation of that essential, perennial mark of the Church 
of Christ, Holiness. The religious men and women teaching in 
our parish schools are the highest type of teachers, because they 
approach nearest to the Archetype, the Master who ‘‘came 
into the world to give testimony of the truth.’’ Where can you 
find sueh dignified demeanor, such grace and piety, such close 
union with God? Where such motives of disinterested zeal, 
such love for the poor, as animate them? Where such industry, 
that regards even a moment lost as irreparable, that finds in every 
good act a step to greater eternal glory, that has helped them in 
a few years to overcome all manner of obstacles? Where such 
docility, such obedience, which none can teach like him or her 
who knows how to obey? Where such singleness of purpose, 
such perfect seclusion from the cares and distractions of the 
world, which are the bane of earnest application? Where such 
laudable ambition to excel in everything commendable and make 
their schools models of proficiency? Where greater eagerness 
to learn what is best and safest in educational thought and put 
it to use? Nowhere! They are the heritage of Christ to His 
Church, to take the chief part in one of His greatest and most 
arduous works, the education of the young. They must be 
capable, they are capable of excelling all others. 


Supervision therefore as far as it concerns our teachers 
should aim at developing these qualifications of nature and state. 
The office of superintendent provides exceptional opportunities 
for this. He knows, and the teachers are persuaded that he 
knows, their powers, their difficulties, their success, their short- 
comings, the exactions of religious life. In his visits then, in 
his letters private and public, at meetings, he can advise, stimu- 
late, sympathize, prudently, kindly, firmly, opportunely. He can 
remove the cause of many a discouragement, explain many a 
misunderstanding. By his vigilance he can prevent the intro- 
duction of so-called fads that are condemned by the best sense of 
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the day. He can do much to raise the standard of scholarship and 
teaching ability, use his influence to establish wise diocesan regu- 
lations in reference to gaining State or other creditable certifi- 
cates, and by his prudence and firmness secure their general ob- 
servance. As we have already stated, he can be the medium of 
communication between school and school, community and com- 
munity, city and town, whereby good ideas and good methods 
will be brought to the knowledge of all. From Monday morning 
until Friday night, from September until June, and, if he wishes, 
all through vacation, he ean find opportunities at every step, in 
every school,, to make the yoke of our teachers sweet and their 
ourden light, to make our schools the live, vigorous institutions: 
we wish them to be, worthy of recognition by the State, ready 
to prove their right to its aid when the day of public enlighten- 
ment on the denominational school question dawns. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


The aim of supervision as regards the pupils and their par-. 
ents has also been touched upon when treating of the necessity 
of supervision. The Supervisor ought to spare no pains to 
combat the incredulity which unfortunately exists in some 
quarters concerning the ability of our teachers and our parish 
schools to give children a secular training at least equal to any 
they can obtain elsewhere. Means to accomplish this will vary 
in different localities. We might mention in the State of New 
York the Regents Examinations. While possessing some objec- 
tionable features these tests offer at least one great advantage to: 
our parish schools, viz., a common ground upon which our pupils: 
can meet those of the public schools, and prove their ability to 
measure up to the public-school or State standard. It should be 
the aim of the Supervisor to make the most of this opportunity. 
By publishing the results of the Regents Examinations in de- 
tail, a stimulus is furnished to the pupils and a telling reply is: 
given to the charge of inefficiency. In the diocese of Buffalo, and 
doubtless in other dioceses of the State, the improvement 
wrought in our parochial schools and their teachers during the 
past fifteen years by means of the State Regents Examinations is: 
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simply inealeulable. After every examination and at the closing 
exercises of the year, the parents of the children, the friends and 
the enemies of our schools, are confronted, often and laudably 
from the pulpit, with evidences of capability in our teachers that 
are indisputable. There is no longer any ground for refusing to 
send the children to schools which, besides the advantages of a 
Catholic atmosphere with all that it signifies, provide instruc- 
tion in purely secular studies that enables them to pass with 
the highest honors conferred by the State examiners. In other 
States a similar opportunity may be lacking, but the Superin- 
tendent may find other ways to bring to the attention of the peo- 
ple, Catholic and non-Catholic, the excellent quality of our 
school work. We must advertise in this age of advertising. We 
shall have to display our wares if we wish to draw customers. 
Our Saviour Himself commands, ‘‘So let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven,’’which latter clause may well signify in the 
present ease, ‘‘and send their children to the Catholie schools.’’ 

It is unnecessary to speak of the wholesome effect which this 
grouping of results, this general display of the superior work 
done in the parish schools, has upon the children. They associ- 
ate with the public-school children. They talk class, teachers, 
and examinations, and they ought to be supplied with ammuni- 
tion enough to make as loud a noise as the others. Acquaint the 
children with the value and extent of their possessions; they will 
be proud of being pupils of the parish schools and become mis- 
sionaries in behalf of them. 

To illustrate this, here are some passages from a letter of a 
boy of twelve, one of a package received during the past year by 
the writer from an excellent school in a small city of Buffalo dio- 
eese. The lad had read in the little school paper some statistics 
intended of course for the edification of his elders, and he wrote: 
‘‘Dear Father, I had no idea before I read the Record [that is 
the name of the paper] that there were 25,000 children in the 
parochial schools of the Buffalo diocese. I am glad that I am 
one of the number. I think the samples of Muscular Movement 
penmanship from St. Louis’ School [reproduced in the paper| 
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are a credit to them. I wish I could write as well. I certainly 
have tried, but I suppose I must try, try again.’’ And he con- 
cludes, ‘‘I wish we had a Catholic High School too, but we must 
be thankful for what we have.’’ And he signs his letter, ‘‘ Grate- 
fully John ———.’’ It should be the aim of the Supervisor to 
implant - the breasts of all our children, this little fellow’s sen- 
timents of pride in the Catholic schools, of gladness in being 
numbered among their pupils, of gratification at the evidences of 
superior work even in one not his own, of ambition to equal it, 
this longing for a Catholic High School and gratitude for the 
advantages he possesses. Create and foster a spirit like this, and 
what may we not expect from the next generation ? 


PASTORS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


What should be the aim of the Supervisor in reference to the 
pastors? One word expresses it,—co-operation. Exception may 
sometimes be taken to the system of general supervision which 
we advocate, on the ground of interference by the Supervisor 
with the plans of the pastor, and an inevitable clashing. No 
such eventuality is necessary where there exists a reasonable 
amount of prudence and patience, an understanding of each oth- 
er’s ottice, and respect for each other’s good intentions which 
are ultimately the same, viz., the honor and glory of God. 
Surely these are not virtues essentially heroic, or uncommon in 
the priestly office. The pastor should recognize in the Super- 
visor a representative of episcopal authority, and the Supervisor 
must be clothed with that authority and sustained when he pru- 
dently exercises it, or his work will bear but little fruit, his life 
will be unhappy. But that authority is given, and the Super- 
visor should ever labor to make it appear that it is given, ‘‘unto 
edification.’’ He should be a builder not a destroyer, a help not 
an obstacle. As a rule he ean carry his authority concealed in 
his pocket; he need not flaunt it. He may sometimes have to 
use considerable suavity and discretion. Why should he not 
possess them? He should not be concerned about parish regula- 
tions that have no bearing on his school work. He ought to make 
allowance even in that for exceptional local conditions. A pas- 
tor on the other hand should remember that the sacerdotal office 
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does not per se qualify one to direct a school, organize classes, 
prescribe or forbid certain studies. He should never forget that 
while economy is necessary, the sort that takes children from 
the fifth grade and puts them in the third merely to fill up a room 
and give a teacher plenty to do, is ruinous to discipline and fu- 
ture progress. Care for religious instruction, discipline, attend- 
ance, sympathy with the teachers, interest in the workings of the 
school manifested by short and frequent visits,—these should be 
his aim; and as for the rest, the technical school work, his policy 
should be non-interference. The teachers and the Supervisor 
ought to be allowed to attend to that. It is the experience of 
the writer that where this order is carefully observed, harmony 
prevails and progress is made; where it is lacking, discontent on 
the part of the teachers and discreditable work are the result. 

finally, supervision should have for its aim the betterment 
prevails and progress is made; where it is lacking, discontent on 
about the duties of the Supervisor in this regard. The plan and 
construction of our schools are matters about which he is seldom 
consulted. One of the most disagreeable duties of his office is 
to direct the attention of authority to such abuses as overcrowd- 
ing of rooms or other unsanitary and repelling conditions. What 
remedy the defect calls for, and when and how it should be ap- 
plied, it is no part of this paper to discuss. But since we are tak- 
ing a general view of supervision, we may be permitted to sug- 
gest, that if inspection of school buildings is necessary, the work 
of aoing it and reporting findings to the Ordinary, would better 
be left to a special committee of prudent pastors, say members 
of the School Board. Their criticisms and recommendations in 
such matters would carry greater weight, and a frequent cause 
of friction between pastors and Supervisor, that renders the lat- 
ter obnoxious and greatly weakens his influence for good in 
strictly scholastic work, would be removed. 


III.—MeEtHops ‘or SUPERVISION. 


Before proposing plans or methods of supervision it is well 
to call attention to the great variety of conditions prevailing in 
our dioceses; material conditions or financial resources, Catholic 
population and its distribution, geographical or territorial eondi- 
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tions, the supply of clergy for the work of the ministry, the actual 
and prospective state of the parochial schools, the number of dis- 
tinet religious teaching communities, the proportion of diocesan 
schools taught by each. We are one in maintaining the necessity 
of Catholic primary or grammar schools, but the character of 
organization and the choice of measures that will best promote 
their development, -must vary according to local or diocesan con- 
ditions. However, this wide diversity need not prevent us from 
striking an average and advocating plans of school organization 
that seem feasible to the majority, and applicable in the main if 
not in every detail. 


COMMUNITY INSPECTORS. 


The reasons we have adduced for the necessity of general 
supervision as well as the aims we proposed to it, suppose that it 
centers in one person, morally one at least, a priest of the diocese 
representing the Ordinary and the School Board; but thorough, 
systematic work requires, especially in dioceses where the teach- 
ing is entrusted to more than one religious community, subor- 
dinate or Community Inspectors, men or women of good judg- 
ment and practical experience in school work, enjoying the re- 
spect and confidence of their own teachers. The value of their 
assistance to the Supervisor can not be overestimated. They are 
well acquainted with the disposition, the capabilities, the defects, 
the needs of teachers of their community, or they have opportuni- 
ties of becoming so acquainted no priest can hope to possess. 
This qualifies them to give sound advice when to insist upon the 
observance of general regulations, when prudently to grant ex- 
emptions. The Inspector, not the superior of the community, 
not the school principal, above all not the pastor or assistant 
pastor, should be as a rule the channel of the Supervisor’s special 
communications to the teachers, particularly when there is a 
fault to be corrected, a remedy to be applied. By this means 
charity and peace are consulted, publicity and shame avoided. 
Very often through the Community Inspector, the Supervisor 
will come to a knowledge of difficulties and misunderstandings 
inevitable in school life, which he is able to remove or compose, 
and of which he might otherwise remain in ignorance, owing to 
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the timidity of the teachers. In large dioceses where it is ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible for one man to inspect all the 
schools in one year, especially if he gives due attention to other 
important duties of his oftice or has parish cares, the Community 
Inspectors are indispensable. Through them, if he has their con- 
fidence, the Supervisor can be at all times in touch with the 
general features of the school work. Without their help he must 
remain in ignorance of many things until he gets an opportunity 
to visit all the schools. 

He should have meetings at times of the Community In- 
spectors. Their experience, their limited number will conduce to 
more definite and practical results than can be gained from 
larger assemblages of teachers, although these likewise are valu- 
able. Such meetings will serve also to preserve a good spirit of 
emulation between the various communities, and help the diffu- 
sion of sound ideas. In a word, we believe that the Community 
Inspector is the most important adjunct to the work of super- 
vision. No community entrusted with the teaching of a fair 
number of schools should be without one, and even when the 
opening of new schools causes a dearth of good, available teach- 
ers, as sometimes happens, the general welfare requires that the 
Inspector be continued in his or her position, and if sacrifice 
must be made, that it be made elsewhere. 


PRINCIPALS. 


In a very large school a principal is important, and by this 
we mean not the pastor, not the assistant pastor, but a Brother“ 
or a Sister as the circumstances require, who shall give his or 
her attention chiefly to the oversight of school work. This may 
not always require freedom from particular class duties, but 
ample time should be available to visit the various classes and de- 


vise plans for general improvement. We can testify to cases of 
positively wonderful progress in schools whose discipline and 
work had been far below the mark, once a sensible,. energetic 
Principal took matters in hand. The value of Principals’ meet- 
ings presided over by the Supervisor need only be mentioned. 
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VISITING. 


An important part of supervision is the work of visiting and 
examining the schools. At the same time we should like to give 
emphasis here to the assertion that the Supervisor is not and 
should not be merely a school examiner. All that has been said 
to prove the necessity and outline the aims of supervision go 
to show that the scope of his work is much wider and more im- 
portant than travelling from school to school, spending nearly all 
his time and energy examining. It is pretty generally conceded 
that modern edtication is examining and worrying our poor chil- 
dren to death. Who will compassionate them and refrain from 
adding to their many anxieties, if not a priest, who from child- 
hood to the day on which he was clothed with the sacerdotal 
dignity, yes! to the day which marked his passage from the ranks 
of the junior clergy, had to undergo with heart-breaking regu- 
larity the torture of examinations? The general semi-annual 
examinations and those of the inspectors and principals, the fre- 
quent tests of their classes given by the teachers, provide all the 
formal examining necessary. The Supervisor in his visits can 
gain whatever information he needs, satisfy himself concerning 
the qualifications of the teachers, the progress of the pupils, the 
general status of the school, by something far less searching and 
laborious than an oral examination of all the children. His 
questioning therefore should be moderate. His methods should 
always be of an instructive and stimulating character. He 
should lay stress upon the fundamentals, even when visiting pu- 
"-pils of the higher grades, and never let pass an opportunity to 
-impress their importance upon the children in the presence of 
the teachers. 

It seems hardly necessary to warn against violent criticisms, 
strong denunciations. They mortify and discourage teachers 
who are invariably doing their best. Children report the inci- 
dent at home, and thus carping parents are given an opportunity 
to slur our schools. If adverse criticism is called for, a word 
quietly and kindly whispered to the teacher, who we may be sure 
is already grieved at the poor showing of her class, will go much 
farther to remedy defects. ‘‘Non in turbine Dominus’’—‘‘The 
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Lord is not in the whirlwind.’’ When the Supervisor goes on 
his way, he should leave behind him the sunshine of peace and - 
happiness, higher hopes and aspirations. His own future labors 
will be sweetened not a little by the recollection of many a joyful 
face and many a sincerely uttered ‘‘Come again, Father.’’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor John Edwards—With regard to the paper 
that was read, I cannot touch it; I do not think it ought to be touched. 
I have seen things spoiled but I would not like to see that spoiled. 
There ought to be a good deal of thinking done about it by all those 
interested in the schools and children. As far as I am concerned, I 
have only had one thought—I can go back nearly 60 years. About 
once a week I had a good chance and made use of one sentence, so 
that the people might think of it. A Christian education is an abso- 
lute necessity for the Christian child, when it can be had. When not 
possible in a parish, what must a pastor do? Do the best he can. 
When the day of judgment comes, it will be shown to us what a mag- 
nificent chance we have all had for a half-century or more to do great 
things for the Lord our God, but many of us preferred to sit down 
and take life easy. 

Our brothers and sisters deserve praise in a superlative degree. 
What would we do without the Sisters? I had a school for seven 
years without the brothers and a good school it was, in its way; but 
I lived in that school. If I hadn’t lived there, the school would not 
have lived. When I got the brothers, it was a question of salary. I 
said to Brother Justin that I first wanted good religious and good 
teachers in the second place. He said: “You cannot get money 
enough to pay a good teacher.” Then he told me what he expected 
ana I said: “I would not think of that.” Said he: “They cannot 
live on anything less.” I said: “How can they live on that?” I 
do not know how they live; I think some people I know, just stay. 


Now about the schools themselves: You can have a school where- 
ever you have children. Two years ago one of my assistants was sent 
up into the country where they never thought of having a Catholic 
school and today they have a beautiful school, free from debt. They 
want to increase the buildings this year and they will be enlarged 
and ready for use by September. Where did the money come from? 
Where it all comes from—from those who do God’s work. I have 
been trying to get that good father who has been my assistant, who 
is as good as gold—I have been trying to get him to start a school for 
his children; but he answered: “I have only fifteen children.” I 
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replied: “That would make a nice class. What will the Lord say 
when he®asks about those 15 souls?” I met him the other day and 
he told me that within the last six months, he has 80 in his school. 
This can be done everywhere. 

But I will let that paper alone, and let all hands here pray God 
to increase our schools. I have one fault to find with our supervisors, 
and that is: I am a little afraid they will spoil us. They tell us we 
are great people. There is lots of reom for improvement. 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. J. Lavelle—I believe it is well, and the most 
important thing we have to do, to spread the schools everywhere, and 
to pray that at least the younger people may live to see the day when 
there will not be a parish in the United States without a thoroughly 
equipped Catholic school. The question of their improvement and 
perfection will go on working itself out. Properly equipped schools 
will never add to the burdens of the pastor or people, but will bring 
returns an hundred-fold. 

I wish to reiterate what was said with regard to the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the brothers and sisters who teach in our schools, 
and the Recording Angel alone knows the value of that work. It 
completely outstrips anything that could be done by the priesthood 
alone. It enables us to reach avenues that would be impossible to 
reach; and while expressing the praises of the brothers and sisters 
and giving them their true meed of praise for the great work they 
have done and are constantly doing, we ought not forget the people 
who are teaching in our schools, to whom we are able only to give a 
comparatively meagre salary, who are often the source of the highest 
possible vdification and who fall into the spirit and principle of our 
Catholic school system and leave no effort undone to help it by all 
the brains and energy in their power. 

I know this conference will have great results and I hope and 
trust it will be renewed yearly, and not only national conferences, but 
after. while that we will get a provincial and state council as well, all 
building up into one grand organization, that will weld us, make us a 
unit, not only in purpose, but also in method and that will give us 
all the advantages of interchange of experiences; so that no matter 
what our fellow-citizens may think with regard to the propriety of 
giving us our share of taxation, they will know at least that the 
Catholic schools are not only the best, from the religious point of view, 
but that even from the point of view of secular instruction, they will 
be the best and most practical throughout the length and breadth of 
the whole world. 

Rev. A. Lammel—In obedience to the call of the Chairman, I will 
say that I think Father Gibbons might have brought out a little 
clearer, some points about the supervisors. I would suggest to the 
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supervisors that they take into consideration sufficiently the various 
conditions of the different schools and different text books. The most 
important text book is our catechism; one is based on definitions and 
the other kind avoids definitions and imparts knowledge to pupils in 
a different-way altogether. If the question is put in a way that the 
child is not accustomed to, the child becomes excited and cannot 
answer and as a result a false impression may follow in the mind of 
the examiner. Then, of course, as has already been said, everything 
depends on the way the knowledge is imparted. It takes sometime 
for a supervisor to find out the methods. The supervisor should con- 
sider t.e methods. If he finds the child is not as responsive as it 
should be, let him try some other method to get satisfactory results. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt—I look upon this paper as one of the most 
valuable that will be presented at our meeting. It is a practical and 
splendid summary of notes and aims and methods of supervision. I 
might emphasize perhaps one or two points; one with regard to dio- 
cesan community inspector; the other .. regard to the policy of the 
supervisor, that he should not be merely an examiner. If he dis- 
covers deficiency on the part of the child, where is the remedy? The 
discovery will not apply the remedy. The remedy must come in the 
efficiency of the teacher. I might presume to utter a discordant 
note, however, with regard to the practice of making the efficiency of 
the public school, the test offered by the state and city, the means 
by which we grade our Catholic school and by which we secure from 
our Catholic people patronage for them. I know that it is quite an 
item to our people, if we can show that our schools are equal to our 
public schools; but I think it is a bad principle on which to work. 
We should not make the public school system the standard of excel- 
lence, because that system is not approved of, even by many non- 
Catholic educators. Many times have I heard the public school 
system criticized by its own adherents. I believe the soundest policy 
is to make our schools efficient. If in any parish the people have the 
confidence that the school is doing the work—that confidence can be 
created, not by the children being able to pass State or City examina- 
uons, but by the results seen in the children in their success in 
various callings—once that is established, there is no difficulty in se- 
curing patronage for our schools. The parishes in our dioceses hav- 
ing the largest attendance are those in which the people have an 
abundant confidence in the school. The pastor declares the school 
is doing .u.e work, the results are there to substantiate his claim, and 
uue children are present at the school. I regret to utter a discordant 
note in regard to this excellent paper, because I consider it one of the 
most valuable of our conference, and I believe that the supervisors 
owe a debt of gratitude to Father Gibbons. 
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Rev. T. Devlin—I certainly most heartily agree with Mgr. Ed- 
wards, and I must express my own personal approval of every thing 
that Father Gibbons has uttered in his very able paper. His ideas of 
supervision are in entire accord with my own. I have discovered by 
experience that it is impossible for the supervisor to examine in- 
dividual pupils in a large diocese. I have the honor and happiness of 
having charge of ‘about 34,000 children. Whe have more than 110 
schools in our diocese and it is evident that it would be impossible 
for one man to examine individual pupils orally among so large a 
number. I have succeeded in having an examination of the pupils in the 
higher grades. We have an annual examination which takes place 
in the latter part of January and with the aid of the different Sisters 
I have been enabled to get a written paper of the children of the higher 
grades. The principals of the schools and individual teachers assist 
in tabulating these papers. They give me a list of the percentages 
and forward me copies also of the papers, and in this way I am able 
to learn the standing of the children at least in the higher grades. 
Besides this method of supervision, as far as knowledge of the in- 
dividual pupil is concerned on the occasions of my visits I, of course, 
learn a great deal concerning the methods and conditions of the 
different rooms. We have thirteen different religious communities 
engaged in the school work in our diocese, some teaching Italians, 
others Slavs, Poles, Lithuanins, Greeks. Occasionally I have a meet- 
ing of the primary teachers of the different communities. We have 
institutes for Christmas vacation. Throughout the year at stated 
periods we assembie teachers in different communities in different 
parts of the city and have an institute. Periodically we have a 
meeting of different classes of teachers. In May we gather two hun- 
dred and fifty teachers from different communities. In this way I 
have exercised some kind of supervision over the large number of 
children committed to my care, and I think from the opinions ex- 
pressed by the teachers that the work of supervision is very gratify- 
ing. We are doing the best we can. I believe with Monsignor Lavelle 
that in time we may have a diocesan, provincial, state and city 
councils, as well as a national association, and perhaps this will 
enable the different individual teachers of localities to profit by the 
work such as is carried on in this association. 


Rev. H. C. Wienker—One of my experiences is, it does not pay 
to detain people long in hot weather like this. Consequently, while 
I agree with everything that has been said, it seems to me almost as 
though the pastors were hardly expected to take care of the catecheti- 
cal instruction of their schools. I do not know whether I interpret 
kather Gibbons’ paper correctly or not, but I do think, if possible, they 
shouid take care of their children in this regard, at least in the upper 
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classes. The Council of Baltimore—the spirit of the Church—and the 
late encyclical of the Holy Father would certainly point that way. It 
is much easier to get the children there, and we can see if they learn 
what we teach better than in any other place. 

Rev. F. W. Howard—lI regard the excellent paper that has been 
read by Father Gibbons as a valuable addition to our Catholic educa- 
tional literature. I wish to add only a few words to some things that 
have been said. The most important factor in the success of the 
school seems to me to be the pastor. At the same time I do not see 
how there can be a conflict between supervisor and pastor when they 
properly understand each other’s position. The duty of the pastor 
toward his school in the first place, is to provide means to carry it 
on; in the second place, he must be there to maintain and support 
discipline. He must maintain the authority of his teachers with his 
children and their parents. Thirdly, he must maintain a good school 
opinion in his parish and his community—he must always be on the 
lookout to show that his school is as good and better than other 
schools in town, and always on the alert to do any thing that will 
be profitable to the creation of a good opinion for his school, both in 
the minds of his own people particularly, and also in the minds of 
non-Catholics. In the fourth place his duty is to conduct and super- 
vise the religious instruction of the school. In these things the super- 
visor can be of no great assistance to the pastor, nor need there 
be conflict between the pastor and supervisor. The supervisor con- 
siders methods of instruction and other things pointed out in Father 
Gibbons’ paper. 

I think when the scholastic work of the diocese is under the 
supervision of some person appointed by the Bishop and clothed with 
adequate authority, which is the one essential thing in this matter— 
that the work of our teachers, whose sacrifice has made our educa- 
tional system possible, will be greatly systematized and simplified. 

Rev. J. P. Molyneux—I have to voice the sentiments of all in 
the highest approval of Father Gibbons’ paper. There are two or three 
points which he spoke of in his paper, which I think ought to be 
brought to the serious consideration of religious communities. The 
first is the relation between various communities, various teaching 
orders. Where in a school conducted by Sisters of. Charity have you 
ever seen a Sister of Mercy, and vice versa, inspecting each other’s 
work? The Sisters of Charity of various communities seem to have 
their particular schools and methods, and they want to follow them 
out and they are the best. An interchange of ideas is what we must 
have. It certainly is a compliment to our parochial schools to have 
lay teachers, principals, superintendents from outside our Catholic 
schools visit them, and it is seldom that we see a Sister principal 
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visiting a Catholic school. I may be wrong, but I have been an 
observer of our parochial school system and I have not ‘seen, except 
I almost forced two or three of St. Joseph’s Sisters to look at our 
work and see what we were doing—I have not seen any of them 
coming around to examine the schools. I brought them in simply to 
show that Sisters can learn something from one another. Father 
Gibbons said, neither does the equipment make the school; that it 
is uhe teacher that makes the school; anu Monsignor Edwards said 
that the best results of Catholic schools come from the Sisters and 
Brothers. We say we want parochial schools—we want Sisters and 
Brothers. Yes, Fathers, we do want Sisters, we do want Brothers, 
but who of us priests ever from a pulpit encourages vocations to the 
sisterhood or to a teaching body? That is the point; there are many 
very good young ladies and young men teaching school who, were they 
encouraged by our priests to work for God, rather than for the almighty 
dollar, would don a Sister’s habit, or a Brother’s habit; and a mis- 
sion ought to be given to the unmarried people and to the ladies of 
the sodality to make them think what is the main object in life and 
what is the best means of accomplishing that end? If we realized 
this that we need religious vocations for the teaching communities 
today, then our duty is plain and we ought to encourage young men 
and women to become Sisters and Brothers and priests. 

I have this to say regarding the aims: Our standards may be 
two; we have a Catholic education, and a secular education. Now, 
in the Catholic education, the Catholic school does not look up to the 
regents of New York as dictating how we should conduct our schools. 
The Catholic doctrine that is taught in the Catholic schools is not sub- 
ject to examination by them; but as these men are men of experience, 
set a high standard of secular education and because we want to 
show to the world that we are not only giving a proficient secular 
education, but combined with that a Catholic education, we do acknowl- 
edge the standards put up by these regents and we try to look up to 
them; and when they know, as the leauers of secular education, that 
we are doing what the secular schools are doing, then our Catholic 
schools are superior, because we are giving a Christian education 
besides the secular education. I believe if we keep our parochial 
schools up to the standard set by the regents we will do well. 

The children in our schools are to be the leaders of society 
later on. We want them in the Church, we must keep them in the 
school in order to keep them in the Church. As a means of doing this, 
as soon as they graduate from the parochial school, academy or high 
school, you ought to organize them into an alumni association and 
bring them together twice a year, in order to keep some knowledge of 
what they are doing. If you do that, you are certainly performing a 
good deal. 
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Rev. Antonius Adams—I hardly dare to speak here, because I am 
only a young man in the schools; but I desire to say a few words in 
regard to the religious part of our education. I will only mention 
this one fact about obliging children to go to Mass on week-days 
before school. I have heard many pastors say they did not care much 
about this or would not oblige children to do so, while others think 
it is necessary. Of course, as far as I know, quite a number of 
pastors oblige the children to come, and others do not. 

Another thing: We have in our churches a so-called children’s 
Mass. The children’s Mass is always in the basement—week-days, 
Sundays, holydays—only two candles burning—never a high Mass. 
They are instructed there, receive their first Communion and there 
they stay in the basement until they are fifteen or sixteen. Then 
we want them to go to high Mass and listen to a sermon. I wish 
somebody would speak about this; it is something I do not approve 
of. The children should have a high Mass and festivities, and the 
ruvrics should be explained to them, so that they will acquire a love 
later on for attending high Mass and listening to the sermon. 

About the exterior order in the school: I know a school in which 
there was no order. The pastor had too much work and so he did 
not care much about order, and thus it happened that the school was 
visited at all hours, any time the parents wished; and the children’s 
time, as well as that of the teacher was constantly interrupted. Some- 
times the teacher had to spend a great part of her time standing in 
the hall talking to visitors. Order should be kept; therefore, the 
pastor should sometimes go to the school outside of the time ap- 
pointed for visitors, to make the teacher understand that he is around 
and watching things, and also to forbid people to come to school 
outside of the time appointed for visitors. On the first Friday of the 
month our school is open to everybody and all can see the children 
and teachers, and I find this to be practical and satisfactory. 

Rev. A. E. Lafontaine—I must simply add my words of com- 
mendation to those that have been uttered about Father Gibbons’ 
paper. Although I made a study of supervision and thought I knew a 
great deal about it, I learned from his paper a great deal more. It is 
useless for me to say anything more in praise of his paper. I noticed 
he referred to some of the duties of supervisors and their difficulties. 
With regard to the material interests of the school, I agree, of course, 
w.th the utterance of the speaker that the school does not make the 
teacher, but if the school does not make the teacher, it often makes 
the teacher sick. I think due allowance and authority should be 
given to the supervisor to suggest those means that will make con- 
ditions bearable to the teacher and to the children. The pastor, of 
course, who is deprived of funds, is the first man to be consulted in 
the question of school buildings. But the business of supervisor is to 
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help everybody. Every pastor should be invited to give a blue-print. 
copy of the plans of his school to the supervisor, that it may be kept. 
in his office. This gathering together of these plans of schools of all 
sizes and prices, makes it easy for the pastor, contemplating the erec- 
tion of a new school, to come and examine and see what would be best 
suited for his means. It gives him expert and practical opinions of 
good architects, and, I think, makes it much easier for him to build a 
school according to the best sanitary conditions. The supervisor ought 
to know what the best conditions are; and I think that the ideas ex- 
pressed in Father McDevitt’s report, giving rules, regulations and con- 
ditions, were very useful and we have used them in our diocese. We 
aiso made use of books to study the sanitary conditions, and I believe 
it is well for teachers to know what sanitary conditions mean. 

In regard to the supervisor’s duty in the school, I might say that 
personally my opinion is that the supervisor in going to the school 
would do well not to interrupt the ordinary program of the school. 
I think if I simply assisted for a day at the ordinary instruction given 
in the school room, that I would know better the conditions of that 
school than if I propounded questions of my own at these poor chil- 
dren, who are frightened to death, and sometimes the teacher like- 
wise. Therefore, I would suggest that the supervisor should form 
his opinion thus: A supervisor should not be an examiner; as such 
he would not be a success. His scope is broad, and Father Gibbons’ 
paper brought that out. But it is broader, I fancy, than Father Gib- 
bons mentioned. I believe the supervisor should make a profound 
‘study of all educational matters of the day and have mature opinions 
about these questions. He should visit public schools, where he can 
learn something and where he may be able to give instructions to the 
teachers, and should be a leader in educational thought in the diocese. 
He should have a policy and he should announce that policy to the 
teacher. His policy should not be a public school standard. I do not 
believe we have any difficulty in our Catholic schools in most dioceses 
in keeping pace with the public schools. I suppose you know that 
Commissioner Harris said in his report that the schools of Indiana 
were the best schools in the United States. Basing my assertion on 
that, I can say our Catholic schools have no difficulty in maintaining 
the standard of secular education in Indiana. On the contrary, most 
cf our students can easily take one or two grades above the public 
schools. Therefore, the public school cannot be a test of efficiency. 
When the supervisor enters a school, the teacher should feel that he 
is going there to help her, and he should give great promise of this 
fact that he is not going to give the greatest praise to the teacher 
who can make the children answer the most brilliantly, nor those who 
are drilled like soldiers; but his opinion should be based on the 
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character, the Catholic character impressed upon the children. If he 
finds they have been taught truthfulness, honesty, virtue, and that 
they show this in their lives, and if he has knowledge that the com- 
munity tends to prove to him that these children are the better citi- 
zens of that community, then he must make the teacher understand 
that she deserves the praise. If the teachers understand this thorough- 
ly, there is no fear on the part of the pastor, or the tachers, and all 
are convinced that the supervisor is coming as a representative of 
the bishop in the highest Catholic spirit and to see if they are really 
good Catholic children. 

I take every opportunity to tell the children that it makes no 
difference how much they know, if they really do not do well. Of 
course, I do not mean that we should neglect secular education, but 
we must impress them that they must go out as Catholic men, with 
Catholic ideals. 


Rev. Louis S. Walsh—There were two points in the paper of 
Father Gibbons which were brought out very well, but upon which 
I would like to say a word—perhaps, only to accentuate his address. 
The first is this: 

The supervisor does into the school. He is there to declare 
whether the work being done in the school room is being fairly well 
done. He has no right to demand the highest excellence; he can 
encourage toward the highest excellence. Our Lord said: “Be per- 
fect.” That is the aim always and we should keep it written in let- 
ters of gold before our eyes, perfect in catechetical instruction; per- 
fect in character and mental development. But he cannot demand that. 
All he can expect is that there shall be fair results, considering all 
conditions. If the teacher has one hundred and twenty children in 
her room, do you expect her to bring forth good results? A supervisor 
should make that known immediately to the authority concerned. 
Some teachers have been killed by having so many pupils in one room. 
I believe that many of our religious communities have rules which 
were made for a time when they were not obliged to teach, or when 
the exactions of the teaching profession were not what they are to-day. 
How can a person give two and a half hours for fasting and spiritual 
exercises—very hard to human nature, as well as the divine in us— 
how can she expect to have her energies at the best when she goes 
into school at 9 o’clock in the morning? These rules should be adapted 
to the school methods. If called upon to do five or six hours’ work in 
the school rcom, that is spiritual work in their minds. Their work is 
prayer and devotion all the time, and, therefore, that should count. 
Therefore, our supervisors should see to it that the authorities are 
acquainted with the condition existing in our country and, sometimes, 
conditions that are too hard to get results we might have. Then as 
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to whom to report: The bishop might say: “You are not to open 
your mouth in the class room to the teacher or superior, but you 
will report to me and let me decide on what shall be said.” In other 
places, the supervisor reports to the pastor. Then he sometimes, 
unintentionally, misinterprets what the supervisor has said. Wherever 
a bishop gives an order, the supervisor must conform to it; but there 
are some things which the supervisor should whisper gently, quietly, 
or right out to the teacher himself. There are other things which are 
serious wrongs. Then the supervisor’s duty is to acquaint the superior 
of it and the pastor, and sometimes both, and see to it that the 
criticism is not done so as to injure the teacher. Sometimes a teacher 
is not doing good work in the school room. The supervisor tries 
to get at the cause. But I make it a practice never to decide on one 
visit of the merits of the teacher in school, but wait until I have seen 
the teacher at work two or three times, because then the work speaks 
for itself and that is fair. Therefore, the supervisor should have the 
discretion to say what he should say to the teacher, what to the 
superior and what to the pastor, and, of course, all to the bishop, if he 
so desires; because, sometimes, teachers have been discouraged and 
even changed by imprudent criticisms made, not consciously by the 
supervisor, but because he was misinterpreted. It is a very delicate 
and difficult position to know just what to say and how and to whom 
to say it. But experience will here count. It is important for every 
supervisor to realize that he is not to pronounce a judgment. He may 
have an opinion; a second opinion may give him a right to criticise 
and a third may give him a right to pronounce a judgment. 

The other point.is in regard to state ideas. Father McDevitt dis- 
agreed with Father Gibbons. If it is a question of simply saying we 
follow the public schools, that to me is wider. The Church never fol- 
lowed any public school or other in this world. The Church has her 
ideas of teaching—intellectual, moral and physical—and she has no 
one to follow. But when she took charge of the pagan schools in 
Rome, she was not afraid to adopt and sanctify what she found in 
those schools, and she has in her turn given ali that to the world and 
has handed down from age to age; and the public schools of this 
country to-day are following ideals of another age. I am not vain 
enough to think that the schools of Massachusetts are the best in the 
country, but I do know that they have had an influence upon fashioning 
public school ideals of states of the country, because she is a little 
older than the others. The public school system of Massachusetts 
was copied from tne Catholic system that was in vogue in the Catholic 
country of Austria and as built upon to-day, was built upon that 
foundation. The one who went to examine the schools of Europe 
brought back those ideals from Austria.and that was a Catholic 
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country and they were introduced in Massachusetts. So there is no 
such thing as following in this matter. However, there is that practi- 
cal rule that people are satistied when they know that the best ideals 
of the state are in our schools, and if we can say to our people that 
there is no difference whatever in the standards and that the state 
ideals are our ideals—and there is nothing wrong in saying this—then 
the argument in the public mind is a good one, because the Church 
teaches us to respect and reverence state and city laws, and it is well 
for us to see that these standards are standards of our schools. That 
is the value of state ideals or standards, by examination or otherwise. 
In our schools we could pick out at any time pupils who can stand 
up against the best pupils they can produce from any school in this 
broad land. Therefore, Father Gibbons has expressed a great truth. 

One other point which I was going to put forth—it might be a 
sort of dynamite—it is going to come up sometime: Should we en- 
courage state supervision of our schools? Invite state authorities to 
come into our schools and see our teachers at work, and see the pur- 
pose of our schools? In our diocese we invite them openly. They 
have a right by state law to come, but they do not enforce it. We 
invite them to come in at any time and at all times, and we have 
made many a state official go back and acknowledge that he found 
better results in our schools than in the state schools. As the Church 
wishes to convert all to our ideals, I believe, in a measure, where we 
know they are fair, we ought to demand a testimony of our results 
and then, at the proper time, demand that they follow it up with 
logical events and support what we do. 


CextsBooks in Catholic Schools. 


REV. THOMAS J. O ’BRIEN, WHITESTONE, N. Y. 


The text-book is an important and necessary part of modern 
school equipment. It is an aid in teaching for the teacher and a 
help in study for the pupil. It aids the teacher by affording 
the pupils a means of getting thought from the printed page, and 
through that enables him to take up his text as an independent 
source of knowledge. By its use the child acquires habits of self- 
reliance in study, and is put more and more in a position to use 
other books, the world of literature, as a means of self-culture 
for his after-school days. 

What the tool is for the mechanic, the chisel for the sculptor, 
the lance for the surgeon, school books are for pupils and teach- 
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ers, i. €., Simply aids or instruments. The tool itself will not 
build a palace, nor the chisel fashion the marble statue, nor the 
lance remove the diseased member. Neither will text-books of 
themselves impart knowledge. If they did the teacher’s task 
would be practically the same as the office of the librarian, or the 
work of the bookseller. With school books as with tools, good 
results are obtained only with instruments that are rightly con- 
structed and skillfully used. The making of school books and 
their proper use by both teacher and pupil are, therefore, im- 
portant considerations for the efficiency of our school work. 


SCHOOL BOOK CONSTRUCTION. 


Text-books, as a rule, reflect the educational trend of the 
times in which they are published. The history of education, 
with its varied changes in system, methods and plans of teach- 
ing, could fairly well be written from a study of the variations 
in text-books—their contents, their arrangement of subjects and 
their use of illustrations. When the oldest of us were boys or 


girls, school books were replete with definitions, rules and ex- 
amples, and in that order of presentation. In arithmetic, e. g., 
we skipped, if permitted, the definitions, memorized the rules, 
and then tackled the problems, or conundrums, which many of 
the improbable problems were. But we did somehow learn to 
“‘do the sums,’’ good-naturedly adjusted, as they were, under 
the same rule. The rub came when we got to the miscellaneous 
puzzles at the end of the book—to find which rule would work 
out, and as the correct answer was given, we found it advisable 
to start with the answer and work backward to the right rule, 
and thus we ciphered through the book, with how much intelli- 
gence I dare not disclose. 

In history, geography and grammar, the first line or sen- 
tence gave up the ripe and rich knowledge of the author, dis- 
played in definition or generalized statement, and this we ab- 
sorbed in our wondrous well-exercised memory, and forthwith 
fancied that we knew it all. You all can recall at least vaguely 
those dreary lists of names, dates, places, rules, battles and dead 
ones—which were so important and so treasured in those days. 
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The study of these was abstract, formal, mechanical. The books 
lent themselves splendidly to memory, concert-drill and monitor 
work, which simply accorded with the Lancaster system of teach- 
ing then in vogue, though on the decline. 

THE NOTE BOOK IN THE SCHOOL. 

There arose a howl of protest against formalism in teaching, 
against the cramming process, against undue memory work. De- 
duction was knocked off the horizon of books and teaching, and 
those who came after us got a surfeit of induction, experiment, 
oral instruction with no memory task at all. This lessened the 
demand for text-books in elementary studies. The blackboard 
sufficed for all problems in arithmetic. The spelling book was 
discarded. Note-books by teacher and by pupil became fashion- 
able. No text-book recitation was tolerated. A text-book was 
considered old-fashioned. 

But the pendulum had swung too far. Not*many of our 
school teachers, I believe, went quite so far. I think the little 
catechism was their salvation. They were inclined more to the 
old methods. Indeed, some of them maintained that the book 
is the be-all and end-all of learning; its every page sacred, 
every line a Mosaic, almost every word a cameo. Had they not 
thus learned and were they not learned? Had they not once 
been able to quote page, and paragraph, and rule, and was that 
not the best thing for their pupils? Their pupils must memorize 
the text or be doomed. 

The modern text-book of the last ten or fifteen years, more 
justly, I think, combines induction and deduction, and in that 
order. It allows a larger scope for the pupil’s investigation, and 
for the teacher’s oral instruction. It questions more frequently, 
where the older text-books affirmed. It stimulates thought and 
imagination, where the former books provoked only memory. 

Experiments, observations, facts, largely to be ascertained 
by the pupil’s activity, were made to lead up to the deduction, 
or conclusion, embodying the more intelligently the principle, 
or rule, or leading truth, upon which all the mental facilities 
are focused. 

The modern text-book,therefore, seems in many ways to be 
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an improvement over its predecessors. Greater care is bestowed 
upon the accuracy of its contents, upon the form and arrange- 
ment of the material, and upon the simplicity of its language. 
The make-up of the book is improved, in paper, type, margins, 
illustrations, binding. Our Catholic publishers, with inadequate 
resources, compared with modern book trusts, deserve credit for 
their efforts to improve our school books, which immensely 
benefit the physical as well as the mental welfare of the children. 


USE OF THE TEXT-BOOK. 


The school book, however, will be to a great extent what the 
teacher makes it. An ideal book will fail in its purpose, unless 
the teachers and pupils use it aright. How these use it is more 
important than how it is constructed. A good teacher with 
a poor text-book is preferable to a poor teacher with a good text- 
book. Of course, a good teacher with a good text-book is what 
we are all looking for— (and sometimes paying for.) The true 
teacher is never the slave but ever the master of the text-book. 
Often will he obtain perfect results with an imperfect book, its 
very defects serving to develop or occasion the exercise of his 
strong and best qualities, But this situation wrongfully demands 
an unjust expenditure of energy, that might otherwise find fruit- 
ful exercise in other needed directions. A teacher with full and 
fresh knowledge of the subject, knowing what to teach and how to 
teach and whom to teach, three essentials in the teaching process, 
is never dependent on the book, however good, for either ma- 
terial or method. His fingers are not riveted to the next line; 
his eyes but occasionally are fixed on the text. The capable 
teacher teaches the subject, not the book. He is, of course, 
fully acquainted with the text, and with much more than the 
text. He makes the pupils distinguish between the more im- 
portant and the less important parts. He is not a teacher of one 
book. For him the text-book is not of divine inspiration. There 
are many other sources of knowledge which he has explored, and 
into these at times he takes the pupils on an excursion. The 
side-lights of related studies he does not ignore, but utilizes 
whenever he judges that these are calculated to stimulate imag- 
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ination, arouse interest, deepen knowledge and fix the im- 
pression. 

His assignment of lessons is not by page or paragraph, 
without explanation or suggestion as to what and how the pupils 
should study, On the other hand, he does not unwisely over- 
explain the text, which would make necessary any effort 
on the pupil’s part to take the author seriously. So likewise in 
the next day’s recitation he is unwilling to accept mere verbal 
reproduction, and, as a consequence, his pupils never dare offer 
it. He demands accuracy, he expects a reasonable fulness in 
essentials, and these he usually obtains with that more or less 
original expression, which betokens the pupil’s thought, intelli- 
gence and assimilation of the subject. 


HOW TO USE THE TEXT-BOOK. 


If the text-book is to prove an aid to study for the pupil, 
as it is intended to be, the pupil must be taught how to study it, 
and to my mind one of the teacher’s most important duties is 
to direct the inexperienced children as to the proper use of the 
book. I ean recall with pleasure and gratitude one of my early 
teachers who always, the day before, directed our attack upon a 
new lesson. He got us to see clearly what the subject in hand 
was. Sometimes on the blackboard he outlined for us the main 
truth or fact, and with lines and diagrams showed us the sub- 
topics, or arguments or conelusions. We always had the key to 
the new lesson, and we always—or most times, to be accurate— 
were curious enough to use the key and get inside the lock, which 
otherwise, I fear, we would fail to break. 

A text-book is meant for study, not for mere reading, as 
are novels and newspapers. Do the pupils of today, speaking 
generally, really study, or are they, most of them, merely readers 
of school books? Complaints are frequent (outside of Greater 
New York) that the average school graduate has but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the elementary studies. He knows a great 
many more things than his parents at his age knew or dreamt 
of, but his knowledge is neither accurate nor deep in any single 
subject. 
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The over-crowding of the courses of study in part explains 
his shallowness. But may it not also be that much of his study 
is only a little more than harmless reading? That famous ‘‘line 
of least resistance,’’ which psychologists write about is perhaps 
at times overworked and is not carrying many to the terminus 
of solid learning. There seems to be too much anxiety to make 
study pleasant, agreeable, and to rid it of all the elements of 
work, exertion, earnestness and thoroughness which the good 
old Latin word ‘‘studeo’’ implies. 

Perhaps in some instances, the book and the teacher do, or 
attempt to do, too much, the pupils too little; and after all, it 
is what the pupil himself does, and does rightly, that counts for 
his learning, his schooling, his education. I. am old-fashioned 
enough to contend for definite lessons, for an hour or two’s home 
study, for the study-recitation in school, and for occasional tests 
of knowledge to ascertain how much of the text-book has been 
profited by, and how much more the teacher must do to supply 
for defects. Without these, in some form, and to some degree, 
we shall never know the profit or loss account of the text-books 
we have the children use. 

To this use of the book by teacher and pupil I have devoted 
the larger part of this paper, for I feel the conviction that 
herein, more fully than in the quality of the text-books, lies the 
strength or weakness, the excellence or mediocrity or deficiency 
of teaching and study and school work. By all means improve 
and perfect the school books, but at the same time let teachers 
aim more and more to excel in the right use of the books, and 
teach the children how to use them, for this alone will give them 
the key to unlock the treasures of truth, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, stored up in the printed page. 

No school these days stands apart from its neighboring 
schools. There is a constant exchange of pupils from one school 
to another. The children of the same town, or city, or diocese, 
have many things in common. Their schooling will, therefore, 
be on closely similar lines, modification here and there being 
made by the cireumstances of home life, and by the natural 
aspirations or avocations which the locality affords. Conse- 
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quently there is felt the need, or, at least, the advantage, of some 
unity or uniformity or system in the grading of schools, the ar- 
rangement of the studies, and what here concerns us, of a uni- 
formity in the text-books used. 

There are reasons for and against a strict uniformity of 
text-books. Such an argument is doubtless an advantage where 
school books are paid for by parents, where the exchange of 
pupils is notable, where teachers are frequently changed, and 
where a hard-and-fast, detailed course of study is followed. This 
agreement is usually accompanied by a general and exclusive 
adoption for'a term of years, which, some contend, means the 
financial advantage of cut-rate prices, though others prefer an 
open market, with close competition as the best means to the 
same desirable end. 


There are certain disadvantages. It is difficult to secure 
this uniformity ; few, if any, dioceses have it in rigid form. The 
taste of teachers, the judgment of school men about the relative 
merits of books are not uniform. There are likes and dislikes, 


and prejudices and favoritisms to be met with, and it may not 
mean in the end that the really best book has been agreed on; 
or, if so, a better, far superior book may in a short while be 
issued, but be unavailable. 

Any general change of a single book in a large number of 
schools involves difficulties not easily regulated. Then again the 
need for uniformity is growing less, as our schools are becoming 
more and more free schools with free text-books. 

For the sake of the children, whose parents would object 
to paying a dollar or two per year in the cost of books, and 
would withdraw their children from the schools wherein alone 
lies their salvation, we, too, are come to free text-books in per- 
haps three-fourths of our schools. Diocesan adoption and time 
contracts have been made, but publishers will tell you that these 
have also been unmade and violated through the eloquence of the 
next text-book agent that arrived in town. 

Some dioceses take a middle course. The school board 
has a list of approved text-books, from which are excluded unfit 
publications. The list, if not limited and revised annually, is 
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apt in a few years to become a lengthy one, so that eventually 
there is no practical uniformity of school books at all. If the 
list is made intelligently and is respected, it has the good effect 
of doing away with antiquated school bric-a-brac, it prevents 
publishers from dumping obsolete books into our schools, as has 
been done, at reduced prices, and it prevents some fickle princi- 
pals from. exchanging books every time a new agent with a new 
book comes around. It may be dangerous for teachers or pupils 
to become ‘‘students of one book,’’ but it certainly is pernicious 
to be ever changing or exchanging school books. 

It seems to me that some degree of uniformity in school 
books is desirable in schools that are expected to follow the same 
outline of studies, and in which the transfer of both teachers 
and pupils is far too frequent for either’s good. Strict uniform- 
ity is not necessary, hardly workable, and often undesirable, 
if it is a question of diocesan adoption. If some arrangement 
could be made for the disposal or exchange of books, when a 
pupil comes to a school with books used only in the school from 
which he comes, and if the school board would adopt or ap- 
prove of a few best books in each study, leaving the school au- 
thorities to make their own selection, this seems to me to be as 
near as we can come or should come to uniform text books. 

‘*Pastors should see to it that books written by Catholic 
authors are the ones to be used in the schools.’’ This is one 
of the enactments of the Third Plenary Council on the school 
question. Like others in the same section, it has been honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. 

Now there are some school studies, as arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar, penmanship, which are not concerned with morals, 
character, religion or the Church. Text-books in these studies 
have naught to do with the heart, training or soul of the child, 
or with the mind as influencing the soul. Other studies, as read- 
ing, history, geography, are by their nature and use calculated 
to furnish the mind and heart with thoughts, sentiments, opin- 
ions and conviction, with facts, and views, and principles, that 
make either for or against Christian character and life, as we 
Catholics conceive and cherish these. These text-books must 
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needs be affected by the religious views of the authors, and it is 
well-nigh impossible for a non-Catholic, however fair minded 
and willing, to produce a text-book that will rightly fit into use 
in the Catholic school. He cannot give the Catholic tone and 
spirit; he cannot present the topie from the Catholic viewpoint ; 
he cannot do full justice to Catholic claims nor rightly offset 
anti-Catholic views. If he sins not by commission, he is apt to 
sin by omission. It was for these reasons, no doubt, and with 
the distinction I have made between two kinds of studies, that 
American Bishops required Catholic books for Catholic schools. 

For what reason, then are non-Catholic authors received 
favorably in some, shall I say many, Catholic schools? Public 
examinations, on public school lines, have led to the use of pub- 
lie school books. The questions largely were based on these 
books used in the public schools, and teachers felt that their 
pupils would do better if these were the text-books used in the 
Catholic schools also. There was less objection to their use, as 
the publishers, seeing the Catholic schools opening to them a 
large trade, were willing to expurgate whatever was objection- 
able from:a Catholie standpoint. Naturally they could not bring 
out the positive Catholic view, for these books were still to serve 
in public schools. All reputable non-Catholic firms are ready 
to-day to eliminate untrue, unjust, unwise statements, if Catholic 
schools object to them. In a word, text-books are made neutral, 
all colors are blended, and the unsuspecting youth goes through 
these studies quite innocent of God’s part, or the Church’s part 
in human affairs. The teachers, if they will, and if time permits, 
may make up the deficiency. 

Now, these are not ideal text-books for Catholic schools; 
they are ideal books for public schools alone. Only urgent need 
could justify their use. If you care to read a strong argument 
against them, I would refer you to an article in the May Ist 
issue of the Catholic Fortnightly Review, of St. Louis, entitled 
‘*Neutral Books in Catholie Schools.’’ It is from the pen of Dr. 
Conae B. Pallen. For fear you may not be able to get it, permit 
me a quotation: ‘‘To use a non-Catholic neutral text-book is to 
deny Catholic education in principle and restrict it in practice. 
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. .. . It is inconsistent with our declared principles and can 
not but result in weakening the faith in the minds and hearts 
of our children. Your non-Catholic book, when it is not anti- 
Catholic, is always neutral; its spirit is purely secular, and 
secularism is the great undermining influence of the age, making 
to the destruction of religion. . . . The great enemy of the faith 
in our age and country is secularism, and your neutral text-book 
is one of the far-reaching and treacherous means of its propa- 
gation. Take your neutral reader, history and geography and 
pour their negative contents, their de-religionized lessons into 
the minds of our children and you have fertilized their souls 
for a crop of the noxious weeds of religious indifferentism in 
the future.’’ 

Many of our religious teachers say that our Catholic school 
books are inferior in scholarship and in pedagogic arrangement 
to the non-Catholic text-books. But that, if true, is a re‘lection 
on their own scholarship and pedagogy, a confession of inability 
to produce for their own schools standard text-books. Catholic 
publishers do not write books; they look for Catholic teachers 
to do that. If our books are inferior, are not our teachers some- 
what to blame? I know that the religious lack the time for 
writing school books, but it seems to me that it would be a 
blessed investment for some thoroughly competent religious with 
a relish for the task, to be deputed to prepare a series of text 
books that will even excel the best non-Catholic books now in use. 
Believe me, our Catholic publishers are patiently waiting to hear 
from such a one, and are ready to publish them in desirable 
form and at as low a price as any non-Catholic firm could afford 
to do it. 

‘*But the prices of Catholic books are higher than those of 
non-Catholic ones,’’ is another reason alleged. This I should 
like to deny altogether. However the impression has been made, 
a comparative study of list prices, special rates for introduction 
or exchange will show that in a majority of cases, in books of 
similar character—as to paper, material, illustrations—the 
Catholic school books are from fifteen to thirty-eight per cent. 
lower in price than the public school books. For example, take 
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the costliest series of Catholic readers, equal in every respect, I 
think, with the best general readers, in typography, illustrations, 
paper and binding. Their cost is two dollars and one cent for 
the series. The lowest price in a public school series of equal 
grade is two dollars and forty cents, and the average price of 
several public school series is two dollars and seventy-four cents. 
I have no brief for any Catholic publishers, but I claim that they 
deserve our patronage and encouragement, not only for their 
interest and self-sacrifice and pecuniary losses in early days in 
behalf of our Catholic schools, for many of them went to the 
wall, but few to Wall street, but also because on them we depend 
in part for the still further improvement and perfection of our 
Catholic school books. Sufficient it is if I have put a single 
puncture in the tire that has been going round, making the im- 
pression that our Catholic school books are exorbitantly high or 
higher than other school books. 

r Our latest Catholic school books are decidedly an improve- 
ment over those of our student days. If they are not yet up 
to the standard, with our religious teachers it rests to produce 
them. And when they are at hand, let it not be forgotten that 
after all the text-book is only an instrument to be at the service 
of teacher and pupil, that the teacher’s oral instruction should 
precede, accompany and supplement the use of the book, and 
that one of the paramount duties of the teacher is to impress 
upon the children that they are to study the subject with the aid 
of the school book, which is only one of many sources of storing 
their minds and hearts with the knowledge of God and his 
wondrous world, of their Church and their country, of their 
duties, their responsibilities and their destiny. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. A. Lammel—The success of my school is due to my sisters 
and teachers. As to text-books, besides the catechism, which, of 
course, interests me the most, and that other text-book, my check 
book (laughter)—I bother very little about text-book, and leave the 
matter to the teachers. I first hold that our teaching body, the 
Brothers and Sisters, having such a varied experience all over the 
United States—what they learn in one place they communicate to 
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other places—and besides, being in the class-room all day, going 
through books, I think they should be the most competent judges as 
to what are the best text-books. Of course, I consult with them and 
we talk it over and then conclude what books we want. 


Father O’Brien in his excellent paper covers the whole ground. 
It remindea me of my own school days; in my time we had very few 
text-books; none of us got one-sided from carrying a bag of books. 
Our text-book was the teacher; and, after all, the book is the instru- 
ment and all depends upon the teacher. The teacher is the store of 
knowledge and only uses this to accommodate the child. We learn 
most from the teacher; among those few books we had, with all due 
credit to modern progress—I must say we had some excellent books. 
About .se right use of text-books, Father O’Brien explained that 
splendidly. Our young people and teachers in the public schools’ are 
well read. They take up the latest things. I find in our examinations 
for our high school and normal colleges, pupils had to prepare a 
composition on things less familiar in our Catholic schools. It seems 
to me that it was necessary to read the daily press constantly; we 
have to be acquainted with the latest events. For example: Tell 
us something about the Spanish-American War, or the boundaries of 
greater New York, etc., are inserted in new text-books. They take 
these things up at once and utilize them at school, and that can only 
be done by the teacher being wide-awake. Everything depends on 
tue teacher in this, as well as in other matters. 

As regards uniformity: That is the point that struck me most 
forcibly, which touched me to the heart. I wish that could be real- 
ized; but I believe it cannot be entirely realized.. We bring books 
from Catholic schools which are different from ours; our children 
leave, go elsewhere, the same difficulty. That is not good for the 
progress of the children; it is detrimental to the state and expensive 
to the parents. No matter what has been said about the cheap price, 
still our books are quite expensive. So that it would be a good thing, 
and I think Father O’Brien’s suggestion that the school board might do 
something in this line to confer with the different principals, and 
maybe they can unite on some books; at least some improvement can 
be made. 

Since we are obliged to send our children to public high schools 
and to normal training schools for teachers, and our children desire 
to study to prepare for teaching in the public schools, I think we 
cannot entirely ignore in our course the studies and text-books of the 
public schools. It is out of the question to take the history from 
the public schools; but in other branches, which are otherwise in- 
different, as spelling books, grammar or arithmetic, it is an advantage 
for our children if they must go over to the public schools, if they are 
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somewhat on familiar ground and not entirely dependent on our books 
in that they diifer from the public school text-book. 

Rev. A. E. Lafontaine—I am deeply interested in the subject 
of text-books, as we all are. My opinion is that a certain amount of 
uniformity is good for the diocese. The practical question is: How 
are we to establish this uniformity, not strict uniformity, but near it. 
Father O’Brien says in some places they have a list, and in my opinion 
it is the best thing. But how prepare this list? It is very hard, from 
my experience, for anybody to determine beforehand what is a good 
text-book. When it first comes to you and is presented by the book 
agent, it has many beautiful and valuable features; but after it has 
been in the teacher’s hands for a year, the features are not so easily 
recognized. The book agent will often tell you: “I have visited the 
members of the school board and they think well of this book and it 
will be presented and put on the list. How do they know whether 
it is a good text-book or not? I simply want to know how the board 
find this out? Is it a good plan—a plan I have followed, but one that 
is not absolutely satisfactory to me—to ask certain teachers to use 
this book for some time in different schools, teachers that the super- 
visor knows are good in that particular line, and to report to him? 
Under some conditions, I find this satisfactory; under others, I have 
not been so satisfied. My idea just now is—would anybody here 
among the supervisors or priests suggest the best practical plan to 
find out what is best along those lines—of not making a law to use a 
certain text-book, but to suggest the best that are adapted to the 
grades of study in the diocese? 

Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien—In answer to the question asked by 
Father Lafontaine of what would be the best means of securing the 
approbation of a book, or a decision on its valuation—with reference 
to the inquiry made, I would refer simply to the fact that in the arch- 
diocese of New York there is such a list of text-books. It was gotten 
up in Father Considine’s time of superintendency. My personal ex- 
perience and view in the matter is this, that unquestionably the ones 
‘who are daily experienced with the use of the text-books are the 
ones who should be largely taken into consideration. I consider too 
that where an inspector or superintendent is appointed for the diocese, 
that in his visits he has abundant opportunity, if he keeps that point 
in view, to find out both from the teachers and the results which he 
beholds, what is the text-book that is doing the best service. He can 
very easily discern the remarkable ability of some teachers, and the 
shortcomings of others in the use of some books, and in this way he 
can offer his judgment, together with that of the teachers. A com- 
mittee can be appointed, or himself, knowing the capability of the 
teachers and insight of judgment in some cases that would fit into this 
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work and then put it before the members of the school board. I be- 
lieve the reverend members of the school board would be deeply 
grateful to accept and discuss these things, for which many of them 
would consider themselves ill-fitted. 


Rev. T. A. Thornton—I know that if I had the pastorate of a 
church to which a school is attached, and for which I was responsi- 
ble, and there came before the school public a new text-book, I 
would take that book and read it as soon as possible and make up my 
mind from the contents whether or not it would suit the conditions 
of the school attached to my church. I think there are a number 
of our Sisters present, who have been teaching in our schools for 
twenty-five or thirty, and even more, years, and if we can only get 
one or two of them to speak this morning and tell us what has been 
the result of their experience in the handling of text-books, we will be 
enlightened on the question. 

One thing more I wish to say: We are all very heartily in 
favor of a history of the United States written by a Catholic who is 
a historian himself. , 

Rev. Thomas McMillan—The School Board of New York City 
spent considerable time on this question, the proper attitude to take 
in regard to the rival claims of the different text-books. Of course, 
you know the publishers’ point of view is one thing, and the school 
board’s another. We have not any money to spend on experiments; 
it is a serious matter for any school board to give commands, to 
require unnecessary or extravagant expenditure. We had become 
convinced that there was much junk in the school book market, and 
our chief desire was to remove this and get books which were an aid 
to the teacher and, as far as possible, books prepared by teachers. We 
had experimental tests in the class room during the period of prepa- 
ration. If there is no name on the book, it is rather an indication 
against it. Does this book represent actual experiment in the school 
room? I am sorry to say that some of our Catholic publishers fail 
in that point; they refuse to tell use who is behind the book. So 
we felt we could not be issuing too many orders—there is nothing a 
school board ‘should hesitate more about than the giving of orders. 
We were trying to co-operate in a methodic way in all that is best 
for the school, so we prepared a list of books on that basis, now in 
the market; we tried to avoid mentioning any coming under the 
classification of “junk,” remnants of antiquity, because the text-book 
in some subjects represents whether the school is up to. date, or be- 
hind the times. Each school is entirely free to make up its own list; 
its pastors and principals. In my school, I always take into consider- 
ation the word of the Sisters; always refused to order books until 
I had experimental experience from teachers in the class-room. 
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Another word about the considerations leading to the welfare 
of our Catholic schools: I heard yesterday some remarks about our 
relations to the state; of course, that is a variable subject depending 
on different lccalities. You know our American state represents a 
majority; in particular towns, for instance, may be a Protestant or 
non-Catholic, or it may be a Catholic majority; it may have a German 
or Irish flavor. We have nothing like a national school system here. 
The United States orders nothing in the way of school matters, except 
that there shall be a requirement for citizenship. That examination 
which Uncle Sam requires for this is positively the only one inter- 
ference with the school question. Some of us have been thinking that 
matter over and we say, no matter how many regulations may be 
made, no matter how many States may put themselves on record 
as against sectarianism, we still have Uncle Sam there in a position 
of importance. The United States is bound to recognize and honor 
us so long es Uncle Sam requires intelligence and a certain standing 
for his citizenship. Eventually, these unfavorable conditions in particu- 
lar parts will disappear by the law of Providence. We need the 
State very often, and the State needs us; it’s a very bad policy for 
any representative of the State to say that he does not need us. 
he may not need us to-day, or to-morrow, or next week. In 1894 we 
had a constitutional convention. We had some men whose minds 
were filled with hatred for all charitable organizations; men who 
were formerly members of evangelical alliances. They took it for 
granted that we could not fit in with any work like that. They took 
the attitude of misrepresenting us, slandering us and our fellow- 
citizens throughout the State, and publicly held a constitutional con- 
vention in Albany. Fortunately, it failed to discredit our work. 

They did it in the meanest and most contemptible way—at- 
tacked our Sisters, wearing the religious garb, those who were not able 
to speak for themselves in the halls of the legislature, but who had 
many friends to speak for them. They failed also to put any particular 
stigma on our educational work in open convention, but some after- 
wards put their heads together and resolved to do it in another way. 
They resolved, through the State Superintendent’s office, to put a 
brand on our educational work. We all felt a blush of shame that 
New York would be capable of a mean and contemptible attack of 
that kind; instead of attacking our work in the open, and challenging 
us, they attacked it in that way and, unfortunately, we have not been 
able to get a decision of the Supreme Court. Our contention is that 
the State Superintendent has overstepped his powers and that the 
legislature never intended he should make any decision, and by 
making such a step, he constituted himself a dictator. So far as we 
were able through our school board, through representative priests 
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and leaders up the State, we endeavored to avert the calamity that 
is intended to be brought upon us by that decision. 


Rev. R. Nolan—I have very little to say, for the simple reason 
that I had very little experience with text-books in our ‘section of 
the country for the Catholic schools. We are very primitive in Texas, 
not as primitive perhaps as some think, but in matters educational, 
we are somewhat primitive. Our diocese is only ten years old and 
our good bishop, from the very start, was laboring under the difficulty 
of building a Cathedral, where Almighty God might be worshipped in 
a proper manner, and that took all his energy and all his time. 

In my own little place, I started a school there years ago and I 
was obliged by force of circumstances, to use the public school books, 
even to the use of the history—which was a dangerous thing to do, I 
know. But our Catholics were so few in numbers, and had such bitter 
experience, that I had to make use of every possible incentive to get 
them to send their children, and I had to tell them I offered the same 
advantages in our schools as the public school offered. In books, the 
public school system is quite well organized. They have their text- 
books, and they sell their books very cheap, which is an item for 
poor Catholics; so that using these books, our Catholics could obtain 
them. With the success of the school, the necessity of using these 
books became less urgent, so that we have been enabled to eliminate 
several text-books and use Catholic publications. As to the choice of 
text-books, I am obliged to follow the advice of the sisters who teach 
because they have had much more experience than I. I would like 
to ask, however, if there is any suitable text-book on Church history 
for use in the parochial schools. The sisters complain that the text- 
book on Church history is not satisfactory. 


Rev. P. Keeley—I have often thought that a great deal of the 
shallowness complained of is due not only to the methods of study 
—in fact, we do not study the books as they formerly did—but there 
are so many free text-books in the public schools; in other schools 
the children have to purchase their books. We find great differences 
not only in results, but even in the application of the pupils. The 
very text-book is provided by the school; the student has no care 
tor it, cons it over hastily, and leaves it there; while the student who 
buys a book, takes it home and oftentimes the father, after a hard 
day’s work, and oftentimes the mother, picks that book up, especially 
in the primary and grammar grades, and asks the child many ques- 
tions. So I think the free text-book for Catholic schools is a bad thing. 
Catholic geographies and histories—many great names of history in 
this country—they do not speak of the great men in the army and 
navy and civil life. There are also great names in the history of 
the Church, such names Father McDevitt has brought out. These 
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names should be known and written by the children, should be 
memorized. Not only should we have our text-books on history and 
geography, but we should have our text-books in spelling and reading. 
It is a great thing to point to a row of text-books and say: “All by 
Catholics.” Many children will become familiar with educators more 
or less renowned, who do not belong to the body of the Church, and 
many times, alas, not even to the spirit of the Church. Therefore, 
we should adopt, whenever practical, Catholic text-books not only in 
history, but in other matters. 

About uniformity: It is a matter that pertains to the supervision 
of the schools. We teachers go to our work—it is work, sometimes 
hard work—day by day; we haven’t the time, though we have the 
inclination, to visit other schools; hence it is the duty of our super- 
visors to bring to our attention the good text-books. We should have 
a voice in the adoption of these books; but the supervisor should 
bring before us books which we can use, not only in our schools, with 
our own pupils, but with the pupils who come from other schools, 

A Teacher—I agree thoroughly as regards the text-book simply 
being an instrument; that a teacher with an indifferent text-book will 
be a success, but an indifferent teacher with a good text-book will 
probably be a failure, at least that has been our experience. 

Rev. T. A. Thornton—I agree with everybody else that the text- 
book is an instrument, but I think it is a dynamo from which you can 
get the electricity, the knowledge, the power. If we don’t get it into 
ourselves, we cannot teach it to others, and much of what we know 
must come from books. 

Brother Eliphas—On the question of the text-book being an in- 
strument, it is; but it is misused very often. If a text-book is used 
after the explanation has been given, it serves a good purpose. In 
history and geography the lesson should be given first; in mathe- 
matics use no books at all until you give the principles; afterwards 
take up the book. In literature it is necessary to use a text-book 
as you go along. With regard to other subjects, even with regard to 
spelling, work should be first done by the teacher. Text-books, if 
used, will confirm what was said, or will better develop what was 
said. With regard to text-books of schools; I examine schools in 
u.fteen different dioceses and I find a variety of text-books and 
courses of study. 

Miss Helene T. Goessmann, representing Elmhurst Academy and 
Alumnae Association—It seems to me, after these days of sane and 
noble thoughts on Catholic education given us by authorities in the 
Catholic educational world, reflections upon my part are almost super- 
fluous. Yet I cannot well resist this invitation to say a few words 
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regarding one or two points which my work has suggested to me. 
Nine-tenths of our Catholic pupils in parish schools are to become 
bread-winners, and to meet in competition in the great active world 
their non-Catholic companions. We wish them received on their own 
merits, without favor or patronage. To accomplish this we must 
give them the common state’s tests or examinations if we do our duty 
fully by them. In the strenuous world of to-day it is not what we say 
we are, but what we prove we are, and at no vital point does this 
more fully apply than in that of school examinations and results. 
If Catholic text-books of a high order are desired, let them be written, 
and then we, as educators, will be in a position to dictate. The 
opening is wide now for our Catholic university and college professors 
—able and scholarly men, as they are—to give us text-books in 
history, literature, science and philosophy. It is a fine thing to offer 
a volume of essays to the world; it is an artistic work to present a 
volume of classic verse to the lovers of poetry; but in this, our day 
of educational activity, it is a noble aim to give to teacher and pupil 
a high grade, authoritative text-book, which goes forth on its mission, 
enters thousands of school rooms and forms the basis for true 
Christian ideas and ideals in the growing minds of children. 

Catholic education need not limit its goal to that set by popular 
thought, but move onward and upward into that sanctuary of highest 
learning, which is only unlocked by the golden keys of a combined 
head and heart education. 


Rev. Louis S. Walsh—It seems to me that we can state here 
as the result of this discussion that there should be a relative uni- 
formity in regard to our text-books in the diocese, just as far as it is 
possible to have it. We should aim in that direction. Secondly, when 
there is question of change of text-books, it should be done with the 
greatest prudence and care and slowness, and that the teachers in 
the schools ought to have the principal part in determining whether 
the text-book is available or not. I think that states our views as 
expressed here this morning. Thirdly, Catholic authors ought to have 
preference when a book has the recommendation of the teachers. 
That is already a good gain. The fact that so many are ready to take 
up Catholic authors, if they produce the right book, makes it all the 
easier to carry out this recommendation. 
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fourth Meeting of the Educational Confer- 
ence of Seminary Faculties. 


Report of Proceedings. 


TUESDAY, JULY il, 1905. 


The fourth meeting of the seminary conference, its second 
annual meeting as a department of the Catholic Educational 
Conference, took place in Cathedral College, New York. In the 
absence of the president, Very Rev. Patrick McHale, C. M., who 
was fulfilling his mission in the Philippine Islands, the meeting 
was called to order by the secretary at 11:30 a.m. Dr. Driscoll, 
president of the seminary at Dunwoodie, was unanimously chosen 
presiding officer for all sessions of the annual meeting. 

On agreement of the conference, the recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by the General Association were read and each recom- 
mendation, after being discussed in open meeting, was unani- 
mously accepted. The record of them will be preserved in the 
proceeding of the General Association* 

A motion was carried that a committee on resolutions be 
appointed by the Chair, and that it be also the duty of this 
committee to draft a constitution and submit the same at the next 
session. The Chair appointed Drs. Lebl, Dyer and Duffy. Father 
Butler of St. Bonaventure’s was elected to serve in Dr. Garvey’s 
stead on the Executive Board for the remainder of the term. 

Dr. Lebl read a paper on the teaching of ‘‘ Holy Seripture 
in the Seminary.’’ Owing to the lateness of the hour, the read- 
ing of the second paper and the discussion were postponed till 
the next session. The meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1905. 


The session opened at 9:45 a. m., Dr. Driscoll presiding. The 
See page 17. 
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secretary read the constitution, which had been drafted by the 
Committee on Resolutions, Drs. Lebl, Dyer and Duffy, and pre- 
sented to the conference. The conference unanimously accepted 
the constitution as read and completed it by fixing at twenty dol- 
lars the amount of the annual assessment of each seminary, 
which the committee had left undetermined. 

Dr. Driscoll read the second paper on the teaching of ‘‘ Holy 
Seripture in the Seminary,’’ which was discussed at length. 
The second topic, the ‘‘Teaching of Pedagogy in the Seminary,”’ 
was taken up by Dr. Thomas E. Shields of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, whose paper concerned chiefly the qualifications required of 
the professor of pedagogy in the seminary. Dr. Duffy of Dun- 
woodie followed immediately, treating first of the need of such a 
course in the seminary, and, secondly, of the plans that might 
be proposed to supply the need. The discussion of these two 
papers occupied the remainder of the session, which lasted till 
after 1 p. m. 

At the close of the session, Dr. Duffy, owing to pressure of 
work, tendered his resignation as member of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and the Chair appointed in his place Father 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, O. S. B., of Collegeville, Minn. The 
meeting adjourned. 

THURSDAY, JULY 13, 1905. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m., Dr. Driscoll 
presiding, and the conference proceeded to the reading of papers. 
Father Hoctor of St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, read a plea in 
favor of a fuller education of seminarians to fit them for their 
duties regarding the building, decorating and care-taking of the 
House of God. After the discussion of this paper, the secretary, 
in the absence of Dr. Vieban of Baltimore, read the paper pre- 
pared by him on ‘‘Charitable Work by Seminarians as a Prepa- 
ration for the Ministry.’’ The discussion was entered into by 
many. 

The resolutions framed by the committee were presented to 
the conference, and, with the addition of another inspired by 
Father Hoctor’s paper, were accepted and sent to the General 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered to Dr. Shields 
for his generous response to the invitation of the Seminary Ex- 
ecutive Board. The election of officers for the ensuing year fol- 
lowed and resulted in the choice of Dr. Driscoll, President; 
Father Musson, Vice-President, and Father Fenlon, Secretary. 
The Chair appointed Father Molyneux, C. M., and Father Fen- 
lon members of the General Executive Board, representing the 
Seminary Conference. 

The question of letters of recommendation given to students 
by seminaries was taken up informally and discussed. Its im- 
portance was recognized, but lengthy discussion of it postponed 
till the next annual meeting. 


The meeting adjourned. 
JOHN F. FENLON, 
Secretary. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association : 
Resolved — 

That, in furtherance of the commands of the Holy 
Father regarding the teaching of catechism, special care be be- 
stowed on the training of seminarists for this important duty. 

That the seminarists be grounded in ‘the principles of 
religious instruction; that in the class of homiletics special stress 
be laid on the pedagogical training of catechists; furthermore, 
that, where possible, they be permitted to assist at the catecheti- 
cal lessons of experienced priests, and, at least in the higher 
classes, be themselves employed in this work. 

That in the teaching of logic and psychology special 
attention be given to the pedagogical principles and directions of 
these treatises and that the student be constantly directed to 
apply them in doing his own work. 

That in view of the needs of our parochial schools and 
diocesan high schools, it is necessary to have among the clergy 
men thoroughly acquainted with true pedagogical principles and 
methods, that the seminaries endeavor to direct the attention of 
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the most apt students to this work and encourage them to pursue 
post-graduate courses in order to fit themselves for it. 

That the seminarists be encouraged to engage, as far as 
practicable without detriment to their seminary duties, in con- 
soling and instructing the sick and unfortunate in hospitals, 
prisons, ete., with the approval of the priest in charge; and that 
experience has proved that such work is beneficial to them per- 
sonally and renders them more zealous and efficient in carrying 
out like work in their priestly ministry. 

That steps should be taken to acquaint the seminarists 
with sufficient knowledge of ecclesiastical art and architecture 
to ensure that our churches may be constructed and adorned in 
accordance with proper liturgical and artistic ideals. 


On the Principles and Methods of Our 
Biblical Studies. 


REV. SIMON LEBL, D. D., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Faith in the Bible is rapidly losing ground, especially where 
the war ery, ‘‘The Bible and the Bible alone,’’ was raised and 
kept up in opposition to the Church. In Catholic countries, too, 
rationalism and worse errors have won too many adherents. 
Nevertheless the Bible is studied and, indeed, not unfrequently 
with the tendeney to show that it does not deserve nor does it 
claim the authority attributed to it by preceding generations. 
The historian and ethnologist makes it the object of research as 
the most important document recording in sober and trustworthy 
manner human history from the very beginning. The philos- 
opher must consider the religious philosophy of the Bible and 
its ethies; but most frequently it is studied by the student of 
literature as Hebrew literature and as continuing the earliest 
Christian documents. ; 

The Bible belongs to literature as the book of beecks. It 
holds the most prominent place in it. This is generally acknowl- 
edged by men of most opposite religious and philosophical views ; 
the few seoffers or opponents that would like to detract from its 
literary and historic eminence do not count. Every sensible and 
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earnest man of real education feels that the Bible has a very 
close and immediate bearing on the highest and most sacred in- 
terests of mankind. Its study therefore is cultivated all around 
us. Of course, modern methods are applied which in many 
respects are better than the old ones, although as theologians 
and from logical and historical reasons we must object to some 
of them. Mixed with well-founded views we meet frequently 
with prejudices and errors; but this is unavoidable. Thus 
Biblical criticism, negative and positive, destructive and con- 
structive, is ever busy. At the end it will no doubt contribute 
to the triumph of divine truth. 

Meanwhile we have to carry on our task as seminary pro- 
fessors in the midst and in spite of the critical turmoil. It is 
necessary indeed that we listen from time to time to the news 
from the scene of war, but on the whole it will be best for us 
to keep within our own narrow circle, which, in spite of its 
seeming narrowness, is providentially placed so high that we are 
never denied an outlook upon the scientific field whenever we 
really need it. Since the Bible is for true believers, and for 
Catholics at least, the divinely given document of supernatural 
revelation, the theocratic idea must be considered as its princi- 
pal subject matter and at the same time as its end and object. 
The kingdom of God was coming from the beginning, was 
erected in the fulness of time in its permanent form, and ever 
will be coming until God’s counsels are fully realized. The 
theocratic idea is clearly contained in the first part of Holy 
Writ, the Pentateuch. It is more distinctly formulated and fully 
developed in the Prophets and in the Gospel. It is impressed on 
every sacred page, but it shines with greatest clearness, in spite 
of apocalyptic obscurity, in all its glory and triumph in the last 
book. This idea ought to guide and at the same time help to 
simplify our work, which appears so complicated and so dif- 
ficult. 

According to ecclesiastical regulations and by the nature of 
things our Biblical course must be elementary and yet scien- 
tifically solid. The encyclical ‘‘ Providentissimus Deus’’ gives us 
principles and directions. We must try to make its spirit our 
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own, not in a one-sided manner, but fully. We must keep to 
tradition in matters strictly theological, in things that are close- 
ly connected with dogmatic truth, and we must respect the right 
of science and sound criticism as this our Magna Charta wishes 
us to be learned seribes ‘‘that bring forth things old and new 
from their treasures.’’ 

INTRODUCTION. 


Instruction in the preparatory disciplines ought to com- 
mence early in philosophy. Thereby the students should ac- 
quire some knowledge of the Biblical languages and of sacred 
history, Bible lands, and archeology. A more accurate knowl- 
edge 01 the century of Christ and the Apostles is highly desir- 
able. Otherwise our purposes require more accurate information 
in sacred than in profane history. The general history of re- 
ligion should not be left out entirely. 

Introduction then follows, which is surely not called so a 
non-introducendo; it must really introduce beginners to the 
sacred authors and not frighten them away and perhaps deter 
them for life from Biblical studies by overburdening them with 
learned materials and subjects not strictly necessary or too dif- 
ficult. This suggests that in our course general introduction 
may be brief in many historical matters and critical questions 
that are of great weight from the standpoint of science, but 
secondary for us. We must lay great stress on the fundamental 
notions, Inspiration, Canonicity, Authenticity, Integrity. ‘‘The 
Church holds the Scriptures to be sacred and canonical, because 
being written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost they have 
God for their author,’’ and therefore do not only contain the 
revealed truth, but are the Written Word of God. Leaving 
many questions to dogmatic theology and later studies the clear 
and concise teaching of the encyclical regarding Inspiration must 
be carefully laid before the students. For it is a principle on 
which the theological correctness of all our Biblical studies and 
the very notion of the Bible itself depends: ‘‘God has so in- 
cited and moved the sacred authors to write, and granted them 
such assistance that they.correctly conceived in their mind, and 
willed to express faithfully, and fitly expressed with infallible 
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truth (ea omnia eaque sola) all He commanded and that alone.’’ 
Thereby the obiter dicta are excluded. Substantial critical integ- 
rity must be asserted. Authenticity is easily misunderstood; 
therefore the students must learn to distinguish between dog- 
matie and biblical authenticity and sub-distinguish a wider and 
strict meaning of the latter. This strict authenticity, for in- 
stance of the Comma Johanneum, would imply that it must be 
considered as written by the author of the epistle. The stu- 
dents ought to be told that in this case the authenticity urged 
by ecclesiastical authority is not to be taken in its strict sense. 
For the defense of our canon the testimony of the Septuagint 
is of great weight both as an historical proof for the whole Old 
Testament and as an especial argument against its mutilation 
by Jews and Protestants. 

At this point, a review of the whole Bible may follow and 
the received classification of sacred books as historic, didactic, 
and prophetic writings be explained. ‘‘The law, the prophets, 
and other writings’’ mentioned in the prologue of Eeclesiasticus 
does not coincide with our division, but is a valuable testimony of 
reliable Jewish tradition regarding the Old Testament and the 
inspiration of poetical and historie books. Furthermore, the 
fact that the books from Josue to Kings inclusively are classified 
as ‘‘earlier prophets,’’ confirms in a remarkable manner the 
prophetic and didactic character of the historical books gen- 
erally. When we, therefore, have to define their particular 
scope, we must keep in mind this character. 

In the matter of special introduction there is a bewildering 
amount of controversy. We must here state clearly, what is 
placed beyond doubt regarding the origin of sacred books by 
unquestionable scripture proofs, or what all Catholic scholars 
or nearly all teach; regarding the controverted dates authori- 
ties furnish us with probable opinion. On important points we 
do well to mention fairly also the opinion opposed to our own, 
with moderation however lest we bring in too much matter. 

All writings are characterized by their particular scope, 
which, therefor, must be defined for all biblical books. Short 
characteristic texts, symbols or anything conerete may help the 
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memory. A short division is to be added. Scope and divisions 
give some knowledge of the contents which ought to last them 
through their whole life. Thus, our students ought to know that 
Joel is the prophet of judgment and the Holy Ghost. He de- 
seribes how the Gentiles devastated the Holy Land like locusts, 
but God’s counsel about His kingdom is not frustrated. The 
future belongs to the faithful. The time of the prophet and his 
book is controverted, but the prophecy agrees with the situation 
before and after the exile— Moses is the author of the Pentateuch, 
but not in the strict modern sense of the word. For prophets 
as successors of the lawgiver or legitimate organs have by 
divine command added to the law and modified it according to 
conditions and needs of different ages. To the New Testament 
the same method of characteristics from the writings themselves _ 
may be applied. ‘uuke’s prologues must be carefully analyzed, 
the form of evangelization in the Acts and its agreement with 
the synoptics ought to be pointed out. The supplementary 
character and the chronological arrangement of the fourth 
Gospel according to festivals confirms the historical value of the 
synoptiecs also and gives the framework for the historic order of 
the life of our Lord. A few patristic testimonies may be given 
in the original language and explained. The students may be 
told that we have in the early Christian literature about the 
middle of the second century proofs sufficiently clear for all the 
writings of the New Testament except perhaps the four smallest 
epistles. It would be very good if a few chapters of the apostolic 
fathers could be read to make the students themselves discern 
their quotations from and allusions to the sacred texts. 

The use of the deutero-canonical books by the early Church 
is shown by patristic proofs as they are collected in larger in- 
troductions, Breen’s for instance, and from the monuments of 
early Christian art. 

The Muratorian Canon of the Roman Chureh is truly a 
treasure for apologetics as well as for introduction into the New 
Testament, nearly all books being admirably characterized. We 
have there unquestionable testimony for the whole Christian 
Bible. 
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A full exposition of the introductory problems as found in 
the larger works, Cornely, for instance, or Gigot, is highly desir- 
able where conditions allow it. But where this is not the case 
the teacher has to confine himself to what is most necessary. 
Besides, texts and documents remain, theories change. 

The whole seminary training must tend to awaken and to 
keep alive in the student a personal need of and interest in 
biblical study. Unless the class work be accompanied by volun- 
tary private work suitable to the individual character and by 
regular devotional Bible reading, the school alone will scarcely 
bring about that constant practical use and love.of the liber 
sacerdotalis per eminentiam which the Church always supposes 
in him. But the private work ought to be guided by the pro- 
fessor somewhat in the manner Father J. Hogan in his ‘‘ Clerical 
Studies’? warmly and with practical skill recommends. After 
the students have mastered the Hebrew grammar, reading of 
prose and easy poetry should by all means be encouraged. Read- 
ing of the Greek New Testament may commence earlier. St. 
Luke’s Gospel and Acts, selected portions of the Pauline 
epistles will arouse in the diligent student a desire for more. 
The Latinity of the Vulgate, the proper text for our schools, 
cannot be well explained without Greek or Hebrew. The theo- 
logical argument has to recur not unfrequently to the original 
text. Students that in scriptural and theological examinations 
betray deficiency in the languages should have no claim to better 
marks; by not insisting on this minimum we should hamper 
and hinder real progress in biblical studies. 


PRINCIPLES OF EXEGESIS. 


Exegesis is both an art and a science, and as a science it has 
been justly called a science of particulars. As an art it re- 
quires rules for immediate work and much practice---that is, 
much reading in the classroom and out of it. Since it is a 
science of particulars, portions and exegetical subjects must be 
selected for the students which meet their real needs now and 
afterwards. Regarding this point Father Heuser has in the 
last conference made very appropriate suggestions. 

Exegesis, although continually occupied with particulars, is 
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a science that has its principles and its theory, called hermeneu- 
tics; biblical hermeneutics is of all theological branches the 
least appreciated by beginners, for the obvious reason that they 
are not prepared for its abstractions; but we may confine our- 
selves to the most necessary hermeneutical principles and their 
application. Clear definitions of the biblical senses must be 
given. The typical sense is best explained according to St. 
Thomas. Then the Catholic Bible student must keep in mind 
the two effects of inspiration which are distinctly mentioned 
in the passage quoted trom the encyclical, namely, the fitness and 
inerrancy of scriptural texts. Fitness is manifestly implied in 
the very idea of a divine work, although effected by a human 
instrument. According to the Fathers there is nothing useless 
and superfiuous in the Secriptures—that is, in their original 
texts and as they are properly viewed under the conditions of 
the sacred writers and their first readers; every word when 
written was suitable to the prophetic purpose, although now it 
may be difficult for us or even impossible to show this relation. 
The history of the Saered Books and its texts is overruled by 
Providence before and after Christ; although we have to sup- 
pose a textus fluxus, non fixus, we are nevertheless sure that we 
have the written word and the whole theocratic teaching of the 
Sacred Writers. The authenticity of the Vulgate presupposes a 
similar providential influence. As to textual criticism, this does 
not fall within our task, yet familiar texts may sometimes offer 
an opportunity to explain certain elementary rules. The Our 
Father, for instance, and the Angelic Salutation, or the history 
of the adulteress omitted for critical reasons. 

Seriptural inerrancy is the second effect of inspiration. 
This doctrine must be explained very carefully . The formal 
expression of truth occurs only in what is called a proposition, 
not in the other forms of speech that directly or immediately 
express acts of the will or affections, although they may imply 
or presuppose assertions or negations; but every statement is 
either true or false. Inerrancy applies only to statements ex- 
plicit or implicit. But the inspired statement does by no means 
always lie on the surface. Protestantism has widely spread the 
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injurious error that one needs only open the Bible to perceive 
its teaching, its meaning, its clear and unmistakable statements; 
not only the history of exegesis, but common sense clearly shows 
how utterly false this prejudice is. The Bible frequently records 
human sin and misery, the dispositions of the human heart with 
its faults and imperfections, the subjective state of the human 
intellect, now its faith and well-founded knowledge, now its 
doubts and errors in matters slight or important. In some 
books we find a formal or a virtual, dialogistical arrangement of 
utterances as in Job; in the poets, in the parables, and the 
prophetic speeches the statements are covered by ornaments of 
imagery -and a symbolical and allegorical apparatus, and ac- 
eurately found out only by the skilled and practised interpreter. 
He alone will be able to discern the various manners of biblical 
statement according to the different literary forms which are a 
very important part of the human element in Holy Writ. This 
must be extended to the historical books which cannot be viewed 
like writings composed after the strictly historical method of 
recent times. In historical matters explicit or implicit quotations 
may sometimes oceur that are not vouched for as infallible truth 
by inspiration, but are given by the writer as human sayings 
or traditions; such a supposition has been lately acknowledged 
by the biblical commission, under proper safeguards, of course. 
The students must, therefore, learn to distinguish the biblical 
statement from the grammatical sentence and from the state- 
ments that are in the Bible, but not of the Bible. Inerrancy at- 
taches only to what the Scriptures and the Sacred Writers as 
such state; we add ‘‘as such,’’ for they too sometimes may state 
their own subjective opinion, which, being merely human, is not 
infallible; in such a ease their assertion is in the Bible merely 
recorded as a matter of fact, but is not a scriptural statement 
in the formal and strict sense. Fitness attaches to it; but not 
inerraucy, for only the Holy Ghost and His organ is infallible. 
Whether a statement is strictly biblical or not is an exegetical 
question, sometimes it may be a problem that calls for the use 
of all the means of profane and sacred science and requires an 
uncommon degree of cireumspection, reserve, and patience. We 
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may state the difficulties, point to the sources of possible solu- 
tions, but are not bound to solve such problems. 


THE THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF EXEGESIS. 


Our exegesis— unlike the Bible studies referred to in the be- 
ginning—must be theological We must lay great stress on 
biblical theology and ethics. Something of these is found in 
every book. A history of biblical revelation after St. Augus- 
tine’s ever true doctrine De Cwitate Dei systematically carried 
out and modified according to sound modern methods in his- 
torical and literary matters, would best suit our purpose. We 
will, no doubt, have such works some day, and we do well to 
wait patiently for them, for they presuppose many a monograph 
on intricate particular questions. Meanwhile we have a great 
help in the works of Catholic scholars, in the Cursus Biblicus, 
for instance. Summaries that clear up the scope and context of 
the particular writing deserve our attention most. The particu- 
lar purpose stated already in the introduction may in exegesis 
be fully explained and proved after such summaries and then we 
may dwell at greater length on one or another section especially 
fit to throw light on the history of the revelation and the de- 
velopment of the divine kingdom. Subjects related to theo- 
cratic history and doctrine abound in the prophetic and didactic 
writings. It is wrong to neglect the Prophets. In the theocratic 
teaching destined proximately for their own age and its moral 
and social conditions the strictly prophetic picture of the future 
is imbedded, the Emmanuel, the Servant of Jahve, the Man 
of Sorrows, the Messianic Image with ever growing distinctness. 
In the didactic books not only the moral teachings, but still more 
the theological doctrines are of great importance. The Chokmah, 
the processions in God, together with the reflections on past his- 
tory, are essential parts of biblical teaching which we need in 
crder to repel the attacks of rationalism that tries to make the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation and Blessed Trinity ap- 
pear as unbiblical. The Gospel is the heart of the Scriptures, 
the Epistles, Romans especially and Hebrews, contain the theo- 
legical key to the whole system of biblical teaching; the Pauline 
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doctrine on universal grace and Christ’s priesthood must under 
all cireumstances be explained. Occasionally we may give our 
students samples of patristic exegesis from the breviary, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory, and 
call their attention to the exegetical schools of Alexandria and 
Antioch as discernible in such passages. If time allows they 
ought to learn something of our great Latin interpreters such as 
Maldonat and Estius. The Missal and the breviary give us many 
a hint for what is most important in the vast amount of biblical 
subjects. Let the students appreciate these gold mines of practi- 
eal and theological exegesis. The Canticle and Judith, for in- 
stanee, receive much light from liturgy; how difficult and em- 
barrassing are the questions attached to them, yet the highest 
doctrinal explication of these books is placed beyond doubt by 
the allegorical interpretation they receive as referring to the 
glory of the Chureh and Mary. What matters it if Judith 
according to the letter be a Midrash, a didactic or prophetic 
allegory? The highest and sweetest truths of this and other 
books of a similar literary kind are beyond the reach of criticism. 
Whether the letter refers to real history in detail or only in 
substance or to no history at all, matters little, if the spiritual 
truth is preserved; we may, salvo ecclesiae iudicio, allow the 
historical value to be an open question, because merely didactic 
narration may be admitted for solid exegetical reasons. If our 
studies are thus guided by the theocratic idea, scriptural science 
for our schools may be what it ought to be according to the 
encyclical, the very soul of theology. 


Che Study of Scripture in the Seminary. 


VERY REV. JAMES F. DRISCOLL, D. D., DUNWOODIE. 


It is generally recognized, in theory at least, that the study 
of Holy Writ, because of the dignity of its object and its funda- 
mental bearing on the other branches of ecclesiastical science, 
should (and does) occupy the foremost place in the seminary 
curriculum. That it has not always in practice received an 
amount of attention and consideration commensurate with this 
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dignity and alleged primacy among the studies, is a fact perhaps 
no less generally recognized, but upon which it is not necessary 
to dwell at present, further than to say in passing that it was 
due to causes which for the most part were, in the circumstances, 
unavoidable. And as these causes are now gradually disappear- 
ing with our ever increasing resources and facilities, it is more 
pertinent and useful to turn our attention to what may be accom- 
plished in the present and future than to stop to criticize the 
shortcomings of the past.* 

The continual progress going on in the world of thought 
and of scientific investigation is constantly extending our inte!l- 
lectual horizons in the domain of sacred as well as of profane 
science, and in the main, it serves to confirm our fundamenta' 
theological positions, but at the same time, it imposes upon us 
the necessity of occasional readjustments and new adaptations. 
Old unchangeable truths need to be restated and understood in 
the light of changing scientific conditions, and while this is true 
of the sacred sciences generally, it has of- late years come to be 
particularly felt with respect to the study of sacred Scripture. 
Those who are in the best position to understand the intellectual 
needs of the present age, realize that more time and attention 
ought now to be devoted to this topic in the seminary course 
than it has hitherto received, and that the method of dealing with 
it should to a great extent be modified to meet the just exigencies 
of modern historic and eritical science. To stimulate effort in 
this direction and to indicate the general lines on which the work 
of Catholic teachers and students should be carried out, was the 
chief purpose of the encyclical Providentissimus Deus. Doubtless 
many of the suggestions contained in that papal document, par- 
ticularly those referring to the scientific attaimments required in 
the Seripture professor, and the attention to be given by him to 
the various cognate and subsidiary branches of study, must of a 
necessity apply less to the elementary instruction given in the 
seminary than to the advanced courses of a university. Yet it is 
none the less true that even the elementary course should be 


made strong and practical, and while in the main it may not 


*The deficiencies of the average seminary curriculum on this topic have been 
fully and rather too sarcastically exposed by Rev. Albert Houtin in his book entitled: 
La Question Biblique chex les Catholiques de France au X1Xme Siecle. 
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depart from the traditional lines, it should be framed to meet 
the needs of present intellectual and religious conditions. It is 
doubtless not the object of the seminary to train specialists in 

Scripture any more than in the other branches of sacred science ; 

this function, like the conferring of the higher academic degrees, 

belongs properly to the university, and the most that can be done 

in the seminary is to prepare remotely some of the more gifted 

students for a university career. The elementary instruction 

should be conceived and imparted with a view to the best practi- 

cal interests of the rank and file of the students who are destined 

to take up work on the mission without other information than 

that obtained from their seminary manuals and teachers. It 

must not be forgotten, however, that these candidates as well as 

the university graduates, are exposed to be confronted with ques- 
tions and difficulties pertaining to the Bible. 

Such questions are now freely discussed on all sides; they 
are constantly referred to in the various secular as well as re- 
ligious periodicals, and while the average priest cannot be ex- 
pected to give a solution to all or even many of the problems 
that come up in this connection, he ean at least be trained to 
take a proper attitude with regard to them; to know the general 
principles and sources available for a solution, and this is a mat- 
ter of no small importance. 

It is also important for the student who may have the desire 
and an opportunity to complete his elementary academic train- 
ing by ulterior study either privately or at a university, to be 
prepared in such a way that he may not then be obliged to un- 
learn a great part of what he has already laboriously acquired. 

As was clearly and justly stated by a learned professor in 
a paper read at a previous meeting of this Association, the object 
of the Seripture course in the seminary is to give the ecclesiasti- 
eal student ‘‘a good working knowledge of the Bible—a knowl- 
edge and esteem of the sacred volume which will enable him to 
make good use of it for the various purposes which it should 
serve in the hands of the priest.’’ These purposes are manifold 
and important. Inasmuch as the Bible is a book of devotion 
bearing on the spiritual life of the priest, and indirectly on that 
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of his flock, the seminarian should be trained to read portions of 
it every day, not precisely as a matter of study, nor in a scientific 
spirit, which too often perhaps tends to dry up the fountains of 
piety, but in a devotional frame of mind and with a devotional 
purpose. To this end the rule of Sulpician seminaries counts 
among the daily exercises to be performed in common, that of 
reading in a kneeling posture a chapter of the New Testament. 

It does not enter into the purpose of the present paper to 
speak of the importance of the Bible as a source of sacred elo- 
quence, or of the method of studying it from that point of view, 
since that aspect of the question belongs more directly to the 
department of Homileties, but it may be remarked in passing 
that a thorough familiarity with the Bible text in the vernacular 
is in this respect invaluable. The message of the preacher can 
never be clothed in language so appropriate and impressive as 
the forms which abound in the sacred volume. It was with a 
view to promote this desired familiarity with the inspired 
formule that in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, a decision 
was recently carried into effect changing the public reading of 
the New Testament at supper from Latin to English. Another 
point worth mentioning in this connection is the serious need of 
eliminating from sermons and instructions a great number of 
Seripture texts which, though found in manuals of theology 
and in the current books of devotion, are employed merely in 
sensu accommodatitio and have no real bearing on the matter in 
hand. A certain result of this use, or rather misuse, of texts 
is to render unreal the sermons and instructions into which they 
are introduced. 

The chief difficulty in organizing the Scripture course in 
the seminary is to find within the limited span of the regular 
curriculum time sufficient for even a superficial treatment of the 
many questions that have a claim on our attention. According 
to the present arrangement, the course in Dunwoodie Seminary 
covers a period of six years—two years in philosophy and four 
in theology—-on a basis of three classes (7. ¢., two and three- 
quarter hours) per week. In the philosophical department the 
outlines of Jewish and of New Testament history are taught 
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alternately, a year being devoted to each. This seems to be the 
only available plan so long as students continue to come to the 
seminary with so little preparation in these matters as has been 
the case hitherto. But the arrangement is far from satisfactory. 
The outlines of both Old and New Testament history ought to 
be taught during the college course, and a knowledge of the same 
should be placed among the qualifications required for admission 
to the seminary. This plan, in fact, is being systematically and 
successfully carried out in the courses given at Cathedral Col- 
lege, which is the preparatory seminary of the archdiocese of 
New York. The students in that institution are taught the out- 
lines of Jewish and New Testament history beginning even in 
the earlier classes, and they are made familiar with the text of 
the New Testament by the use of Dr. Bruneau’s ‘‘Harmony of 
the Gospels.’’ If we presuppose this acquaintance with the his- 


tory and geography of the Old and the New Testament, the 
question pertaining to general introduction could be treated dur- 
ing the two years spent in philosophy, and doubtless time could 


be found for something more, for instance, an exegetical treat- 
ment of certain parts of the Gospel. Moreover, it would be well 
if the students during their philosophy course would read 
through systematically and under the professor’s direction the 
entire Bible, so that while their class matter would be only in- 
troductory—about the Bible—their attention would not be taken 
away from the text itself. Such is briefly the plan which we 
propose to adopt in Dunwoodie Seminary as soon as candidates 
begin to come from Cathedral College. 

Some prefer to extend the matter pertaining to general in- 
troduction over the whole course in theology, devoting to it, for 
instance, one class per week, but the scheme when tried has not 
proved very satisfactory. Logical sequence demands that most 
of the questions of general introduction, on account of their 
fundamental character, be treated at the beginning of the course. 

As to the mode of treatment, the writer heartily agrees with 
those who think that matters pertaining to introduction should be 
treated in a summary way, avoiding the copious details of 
erudition, and the complicated rules of hermeneutics that cumber 
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many of our text-books with little or no practical benefit to the 
student. Few will deny the utility of a text-book for all elemen- 
tary teaching, but it must be confessed that for this particular 
branch very few suitable manuals are available. Those written 
in Latin, besides needlessly embarrassing the student with the 
difficulty of the idiom, are for the most part antiquated, both as 
to the method, which is almost exclusively a priori, and also as to 
the attitude assumed with regard to many of the important 
questions at issue. They contain much that is not only irrelevant, 
but even positively hurtful because misleading. Nor are the 
manuals written in French or English free from the same de- 
fects. In the opinion of the writer, by far the most satisfactory 
that has thus far appeared in English from the pen of a Catholic 
author is that of Dr. Gigot. As first published, its chief draw- 
back was perhaps that it was rather too bulky for convenient 
use as a Class-book, and, consequently, those interested will be 
glad to know that an abridged edition has been recently pre- 
pared and issued especially for the use of students. 

In the treatment of the various introductory topics it is 
now generally admitted that the historic method should be ap- 
plied more fully than has been the custom in the past. Doubtless 
the deductive or a priori method has its place here as well as in 
other branches of study, and especially must it be heeded in 
such questions as the fundamental one of inspiration, but even 
here much light is thrown on the problem by a careful historical 
exposition of the doctrine. With regard to this very difficult and 
delicate question, I ean hardly agree with those who advocate 
a deep, exhaustive and, as it were, a final treatment to be made of 
it at the outset. What is certain in the premises should, of 
course, be clearly stated and maintained, but in the present 
rather unsettled condition of seriptural seience, much that is 
written on the topic must be regarded as only tentative and 
conjectural, for, as Father von Hummelauer justly remarks, the 
time for a definitive treatment of the subject is not yet come. 
In discussing the nature and effects of inspiration caution should 
be exercised in the application of the deductive as well as of the 
historie and critical method. The student should be put on his 
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guard against rash speculations and novelties, especially as there 
is a recognized tendency on the part of the students to go farther 
than their teachers, but at the same time the student’s notion 
of inspiration should not be such as to preclude a reasonable 
explanation of the facts that have to be accounted for, and which 
must sooner or later be brought to his notice if he continues his 
studies in an honest, scientific spirit. It will be the duty of the 
professor to maintain a proper attitude toward a question at once 
so delicate and so momentous—an attitude of reverence for au- 
thority, and respect for truly respectable traditions, together 
with an honest, open-minded acceptance and appreciation of the 
facts in the ease—and he will endeavor to inspire his students 
with the same careful, discriminating spirit. 

In the present conditions of Seriptural science, it would 
indeed be a mistaken and shortsighted policy to bring up our 
candidates for the priesthood in ignorance of the eritical prob- 
lems and issues of the day, or to train them to look upon the 
labors of critical scholars generally as the work of an enemy, 
Such a course must needs result in grave inconvenience later 
on, both for the student himself and for those who may have 
recourse to him for advice in these delicate matters. In this 
connection I heartily endorse the position assumed by an able 
reviewer of Dr. Gigot’s ‘‘Special Introduction,’’ in the Dublin 
Review (Vol. 127): ‘‘Nor ean it be considered otherwise than 
the height of folly in these days to bring up young ecclesiastics 
in ignorance of the wide prevalence and general acceptance of 
the conelusions of the new criticism, seeing that presently when 
they leave college they will be brought face to face with these 
facts, and unprepared as they are, they will be exposed to im- 
minent danger of losing the faith.”’ 

Questions pertaining to special introduction can perhaps 
be treated to greatest advantage as preliminary to the exegetical 
discussion of the various books. But it will be found useful to 
give, or at least to have at hand, introductory information con- 
cerning books of which the exegetical treatment must, through 
lack of time, be very brief or even omitted altogether. It is far 
easier to find acceptable exegetical commentaries than satis- 
factory treatises of special introduction. For the Old Testa- 
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ment, Driver’s ‘‘Introduction’’ will be found convenient and 
useful, at least as a book of reference. In my opinion, the only 
satisfactory work on this subject from the pen of a Catholic 
writer is that of Dr. Gigot (‘‘Special Introduction to the Old 
Testament’’), of which but one volume has yet appeared. It is to 
be hoped that the other volume, which has been promised for a 
couple of years or more, may soon be given to the public. 

With reference to the course of exegesis I would only remark 
that it should be made practical, setting aside subtle grammati- 
eal and philological disquisitions. Care should be taken to point 
out the homiletie uses that can be made of the text. Nor should 
much time or energy be expended in trying to elucidate the 
meaning of obscure and econfessedly difficult passages. In gen- 
eral, if a long disquisition be necessary to discover an intricate 
or involved signification, very little of it will remain in the 
mind of the student, and in reality the text will remain as ob- 
secure as before. This remark is especially applicable to many 
passages in St. Paul. It is better to refer the student to the 
authorized commentaries and confine the class matter chiefly to 
the clearer portions. 

The professor should, moreover, be on his guard against 
reading into the book or passage under discussion (v. g., a psalm 
or the Sermon on the Mount) divisions and sub-divisions, subtle 
doctrinal or spiritual significations that were never in the mind 
of the secred writer. It is well known that our dogmatic treatises 
as well as our devotional literature, have suffered not a little in 
the past from indiscriminate and injudicious applications or ac- 
commodations of texts, especially from the Old Testament. Of 
course, it may not be expedient or prudent to introduce all at 
once a radical change in a matter so delicate and important, but 
the enlightened professor who has at heart the real and perma- 
nent interests of religion, will aim at the gradual elimination 
from our Catholic literature of a multitude of scriptural quota- 
tions that are at best but irrelevant and beside the mark. 


DISCUSSION. 


In the remarks that were made after the reading of these papers 
Fathers Dyer, Musson, Stehle and Kevenhoerster insisted principally 
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on the necessity of a first-hand acquaintance with the Bible, on the 
danger of neglecting the reading of the Old Testament, and on the 
importance of committing portions of the Scripture text to memory. 
Dr. McMackin, of the Cathedral College, being invited to speak, 
sketched the course given there to prepare students for the seminary; 
this included, as a preparation for undertaking the study of Scripture, 
a course in Gigot’s Outlines of Old Testament and New Testament his- 
tory now studied in the first two years in the seminary, the memoriz- 
ing of Scripture texts, the geography of the Bible lands and the ele- 
ments of Hebrew. The outlines of Church history were also taught 
as a foundation for the seminary instruction. Father Fagan, S. J., on 
invitation to give his views, spoke in praise of the plan outlined by 
Dr. McMackin as a preparation for seminary work, and of the degree 
of application and good will that might be expected in boys preparing 
for the seminary. In his own experience, however, he found verified 
the recent saying of an American educator: “It is astonishing how 
great a capacity the average American college boy possesses for 
resisting the introduction of knowledge.” However valuable such a 
plan was as a preparation for the seminary and appropriate in a 
petit seminaire, it was hardly feasible in secular colleges, both for 
lack of time and for lack of good will on the part of the students. Dr. 
Havey of Boston expressed the opinion that outlines of a study like 
Church history could hardly be made interesting or profitable; that 
it would be better to confine oneself to a narrower range of time, say 
the first three centuries, or times nearer our own, and endeavor to give 
those details of history and biography that would make the times 
living. 


Che Ceaching of Pedagogy in the Sem=- 
inary. 


REV. T. E. SHIELDS, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The question of establishing a course of education in the 
seminary is at first sight rather simple; but when we examine 
it more closely we discover a number of factors which demand 
careful consideration. Central among these is the qualification 
of the man by whom such a course shall be given. The course 
itself, unquestionably, is of prime importance; and if we were 
called on to say what subjects shall be taught, in what order 
and for what length of time, we should have upon our hands an 
interesting but also a complex problem. 

Now, in the case of the seminary, as at present organized, 
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much must be left to the discretion of the person in charge of 
the course. He has to exercise a selective judgment and, there- 
fore, to bear a certain responsibility in choosing from a vast store 
of fact, principle and theory. But for this very reason, it is all 
the more needful that he should have at his command a thorough 
knowledge of the subject itself and a thorough appreciation of 
the needs of those to whom that knowledge must be imparted. 

The seminary teacher of pedagogy, whom I shall hereafter 
speak of as ‘‘the professor,’’ will naturally keep in view the 
tield of work upon which his students are to enter after leaving 
the seminary. He will foresee, as they cannot well foresee, the 
conditions and the problems which they must encounter. And 
he will so shape his teaching that the young priest coming to the 
practical work of the parish, is familiar, not only with the college 
and seminary through which he has passed, but also with the 
entire field of education in this country. 

Our professor, in other words, is thoroughly informed on 
all matters concerning the parochial schools. He knows how 
these schools are organized in the different dioceses, who the 
teachers are, what means of superintendence are employed, how 
the curriculum is arranged, what text-books are used, what 
methods are applied. He is not afraid to study the needs of the 
schools, nor does he set aside as dull reading the statisties that 
show what percentage of our children are attending Catholic 
schools, what their education costs and what results are obtained 
~y the outlay and labor. This knowledge, moreover, he has 
acquired, not merely from books or by hearsay, but also and 
chiefly by personal contact with the schools. Through his own 
observation he has learned their strong points and their weak 
points. He is acquainted with the details of the school-room, 
with the difficulties that beset the teacher, with the drawbacks 
from which the pupils so often suffer. 

In a word, he is as much at home in the classes where chil- 
dren are taught as he is in the lecture hall where he speaks to 
men mature in years and training, 

What such knowledge implies is clear the moment we reflect 
or the extent of the parochial school system. It means unremit- 
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ting study and constant attention to details quite sufficient to 
absorb the time and activity of any man. This indeed would be 
the ease if the parochial system were the only system of educa- 
tion. But we know, as a matter of fact, that it exists alongside 
of that other great system, the public schools. With these it is 
in daily competition. From them it has much to learn—of things 
to be adopted or of things to be avoided. What these things are 
the professor of pedagogy well knows. He may not earry in his 
head the annual report of the Commission of Edueation, nor 
even the statistics for Greater New York. But he is familiar 
with the structure of the system. He follows the movements 
which affect its growth. He is interested in the work of as- 
sociations such as that which held its meeting near here last 
week. He sees what influences are brought to bear from various 
sourees upon the life of the public school, and in what directions 
the publie school is exerting its influence. Above all, from his 
comparative study of the two systems, he has clearly before his 
mind this most important fact: The boy and the girl who are 
trained in the parochial school must compete with the boys and 
the girls who are trained in the public school. The rivalry is not 
merely between school and school. It does not cease on the day 
of graduation. It is continued in college and university, in 
business and in professional life. And the success which comes, 
early or late, to the graduate of our parochial school, is one of the 
best arguments in favor of that school. 

Our professor realizes this. He knows that he is preparing 
his students not only to make the work of the parochial school 
good, but to make it better than the work of any other school. 

This conviction is in no way lessened when he considers 
what is being done on all sides and in every direction to make 
the public schools more efficient. He knows it is not the machin- 
ery of education that counts for most, nor the erection of costly 
buildings, nor their more costly equipment. All these are im- 
portant and in a way necessary. But the main thing is the 
preparation of teachers. What is done in normal schools, in 
teachers’ institutes, in university departments of education— 
this is the really vital part, the heart and brain of the system. 
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Our professor is in touch with all this. He is aware how the 
teachers do their work in the schools; but he also knows how 
they are trained for that work. 

Now their training is on a small seale the very training that 
he has received. What they have studied, perhaps in summary 
fashion, he has thoroughly mastered—with deeper insight and 
larger view. And he is, therefore, able to consider each problem 
in the light of a knowledge that is rich and varied and drawn 
from many sources. 

Let us consider briefly the more important items of this 
knowledge. And to begin with concrete facts, we may ask what 
it is that makes the difference between the good teacher and the 
poor teacher. Why is it that the one succeeds so well in the 
school-room, while the other, in spite of earnestness and patient 
effort, is often a failure? The answer, as you well know, is 
given in one word—it is differenee of method. Whatever other 
results may have been gotten in centuries of educational experi- 
ence, certain it is that right method is essential to good teaching. 
In fact, there is no teaching without some sort of method; the 
only question is whether the method be of the right sort. Our 
professor is familiar with the methods employed in teaching the 
various school subjects; he knows just how a lesson should be 
given in geography and how it differs from a lecture in phi- 
losophy. He is acquainted with the so-called ‘‘devices’’ which so 
many teachers seize upon with eagerness as short-cuts to success. 
But the important point is that he knows how to estimate each 
device and each special method at its true value. He has in his 
wider knowledge certain criteria which enable him to discern 
both the excellence and the weakness of any scheme, no matter 
by whom it may be proposed. 

Among these criteria, we may set in the first rank the ques- 
tion, How far does a given method conform to the nature of the 
pupil’s mind? And this we may translate into the other question : 
How far does this method further the development of the mind? 
The answer evidently presupposes a knowledge of the laws of 
mental development. It is not sufficient to understand in a gen- 
eral way that the mind grows and then take our chances on 
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having our method fit in more or less perfectly with that growth. 
The mind develops in definite ways—according to laws that are, 
in part at least, already formulated. To make the statement of 
these laws perfect, is now the principal business of psychology. 
And, therefore, the tests which are applied to educational 
method must be, in the first instance, psychological. 

Psychology, I need seareely say, deals with one form, and 
that the highest, of vital function. The laws of mental activity 
are special forms of the larger laws which govern all life. The 
very fact that man is substantially one being must lead us to 
expect a close correspondence between organic function and 
mental process. And the further truth on which Christian 
philosophy insists, the truth, namely, that the soul is the source 
of all vital manifestation, implies harmonious action and har- 
monious development of the bodily lie and the mental. The 
study, then, of psychology quite naturally opens out into the 
wider realm of biology—the find in the science of life as such 
the interpretation and the deeper meaning of the laws which we 
first discover in the mind itself. 

Thus, the examination of any method inevitably takes us 
away from the empirical, from the mere matter of detail—first 
to the laws of psychology and then to the more comprehensive 
principles on which biology rests. Need I add, in this presence, 
that both these sciences receive their final interpretation from 
philosophy—the science that deals with the nature of mind, its 
origin and its destiny? In the light of these ultimate truths we 
judge not indeed of any particular method of education, but of 
the fundamental assumptions on which education as a whole is 
based and by which its aims and ideals are determined. The 
professor of the science of education will certainly be led sooner 
or later to dwell upon these underlying truths. He will realize, 
the more he ponders them, that there is the closest connection 
between philosophy and education—or rather that education is 
the systematic and concrete expression at any time of the phi- 
losophy which then prevails. 

lf there could be any doubt on this point, it would easily 
be dissipated by turning to the past. For whether we survey 
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the centuries that are nearer to us or look beyond them to the 
Middle Age, the beginnings of Christianity, the pre-Christian 
time of Greece and Rome, the same lesson invariably comes 
home to us. Parallel to the history of philosophy is the history 
of education—and not simply parallel, but interacting and inter- 
twined. If we would understand in its fulness the meaning of 
modern thought, we must trace its development from the begin- 
ning to our own day. And if we would fully appreciate modern 
theories and methods of education, we must follow their histori- 
eal growth. And more than anything else, if we would realize 
in a very conerete way what the Church has done for education, 
we must read over and over the story of those ages in which the 
Church was literally the teacher of the nations. 

But even while we are studying the past, the present in 
which we live is moving on into the future for which we have to 
prepare. The teacher who profits best by the lessons of history 
is the teacher who discerns before their time the things that are 
to be—the changes that are to take place, the new social con- 
ditions that are bound to arise. However slowly or rapidly these 
changes may occur, it is certain that the child on leaving school 
is thrown into an environment to which he must in some way 
adapt himself—an environment, moreover, which is not static, 
fixed or stationary, but constantly in flux, constantly presenting 
new opportunities and new dangers. If education is to prepare 
youth for contact with this environment, it must build up a 
character, a power of will and action, strong enough to resist 
the onset of evil, steady enough to pursue the right amid all 
temptation. But here again we are not dealing with pure 
chance or mere possibility. Social conditions and their changes 
are governed by law. The science of sociology, imperfect as it 
is just now, has brought to light many important truths that 
have a bearing on education. And none is more vital than this, 
viz., that the school must impart to the mind of the pupil such 
strength and fiexibility that it may throughout all changes in 
its environment adhere steadfastly to that which is good. 

It is thus evident that he who teaches the principles of 
education does not keep his vision focussed on any single point, 
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but rather lets 1t sweep over a wide range which embraces the 
science of life and the science of mind, the science of the in- 
dividual and the science of society, the science of the past, and 
so far as may be, the foreknowledge of the future. 

School methods, psychology, biology, history and sociology, 
this, you will remark, is a large store of knowledge. And yet 
reflection will show that it is not too large for the professor 
of education. On the contrary, I would say that such an 
amount and variety of knowledge is necessitated by the very 
circumstances under which he works in the seminary. For, in all 
probability, the course in education will be limited—perhaps to 
a single year. It must also fit into a curriculum which is already 
quite full of important professional subjects. And it must be 
given to men whose previous training has imparted certain 
definite modes of thinking. 

Under such conditions, the main question for our professor 
would seem to be, How can I treat this subject of education in 
such a way as to use my knowledge to the best advantage of the 
students who come before me? 

In reply, I would offer these suggestions: 

First—The professor of education will endeavor to stimu- 
late his students—to arouse in their minds a serious interest 
in the subject, to open up lines of thought which they may 
follow in their personal study, to acquaint them with the 
methods of handling educational problems, and to bring to their 
attention the best literature of the subject. 

Second—He will correlate his work with the other work 
that is done in the seminary by showing how philosophy, theol- 
ogy, scripture and history abound with fruitful ideas which 
need only be applied in an intelligent way to modern education. 
In this way his course will become a direct aid to the other 
seminary courses, because it will enable the student to cast his 
knowledge in a shape that is both definite and practical. 

Third—He will accustom his students to look beyond the 
surface of things to the reality, beyond the results to the pro- 
cesses out of which these results issue. For it too often happens 
nowadays that people, and even teachers, are content to seize 
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upon facts without even asking or suspecting how these facts 
have been brought about. Like the old-time physician, they see 
the symptoms and prescribe accordingly—yet never trace these 
symptoms to the underlying changes in organ and tissue. But 
just as modern medicine wins its triumphs by penetrating into 
the hidden causes of disease—the structural and functional 
changes that lie deep down in the organism—so modern educa- 
tion, by its careful study of mental process, has been able to 
remedy many defects and even to set aside as abnormal certain 
practices which from time immemorial had been taken as mat- 
ters of course, as essentials in the work of teaching and of 7 
learning, or as unfortunate conditions which the teacher might 

regret but could not remove. 


Fourth—The professor of education will impress upon his 
students the necessity of realizing more and more completely the 
true character of Christian education as distinct from all other 
forms of education. And this means that we have to consider 
whether those who go out from our schools into the various walks 
of life are just the products that we as Christian teachers de- 
sire; whether in any given practice or measure adopted in the 
school-room, we are seeking the immediate benefit or the ultimate 
good of the pupil; and whether in our rivalry with other schools 
we lay sufficient stress upon that superiority of character which 
is, after all, the one reason for which our schools exist. 

These suggestions are offered here rather to indicate the 
character of the work which awaits the professor of education 
than to map out in detail his course of instruction. What has 
been said and much more will occur at once to the mind of a 
professor who has been properly trained for his position. I 
say ‘‘properly trained’’ because it is my conviction that in an 
affair of so great importance as that which we are discussing, it 
is essential that the work should be well done from the start. 
Better delay the start, if need be, for some time than make a 
poor beginning. Better by far to let the future professor of 
education devote years to his own preparation, laying deep his 
foundations in the sciences that treat directly or indirectly of 
mental life. 
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Supposing now that with this thorough preparation our pro- 
fessor enters upon his duties, upon what will his suecess depend? 
Upon himself, in great part; upon the qualifications of his stu- 
dents; upon all those conditions which affect the existing semi- 
nary courses. But it will depend in a special way upon the 
sympathy and co-operation of those who in each diocese are 
charged with the direction of the schools. A superintendent who 
has received the same preparation as our seminary professor 
will render effectual aid to the seminary work. He is in daily 
contact with the schools, he knows what the teachers need and he 
understands the value of the training which the seminary gives. 
In those dioceses particularly which have no seminary of their 
own, the need of affording the superintendent every possible 
advantage in the way of preparation is obvious. 

But in proportion as our schools develop—in number and 
in quality—the need will be felt—or rather it is now felt—of 


men who are familiar with the science of education, who are 


interested in its problems and able to discuss them on the public 
platform or in the educational review. We need men in every 
diocese who are prepared to give our teachers those occasional 
lectures and those systematic courses of education which so 
many of these teachers are now seeking in non-Catholic institu- 
tions. 

And yet, in a larger way, we need men, not alone in the 
schools where children are taught, but also in the highest of all 
schools, the Christian pulpit—men who are deeply versed in the 
science and art of teaching. To expound the truths of the 
Gospel is no easy task. It was the task of the greatest of all 
Teachers. It becomes, at ordination, the duty of every priest. 
And this duty will be fulfilled just in proportion as the priest 
has taken into his own mind the doctrine of Christ and with 
that doctrine an intelligent grasp of the divine method which 
stands out on every page of the Gospel. 
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Che Ceaching of Pedagogy in the Sem= 
inary. 
REV. F. P. DUFFY, D. D., DUNWOODIE. 


In this paper I intend to discuss briefly two special points. 
The first is, How much knowledge of pedagogy should the young 
priest have on leaving the seminary? The second is, How can 
the necessary instruction be fitted into the seminary course? 

Now, for the first question—how much does the priest need 
to know about the principles or practice of teaching? What is 
the use of such knowledge? First, in a general way, every 
preacher is, or ought to be, a teacher. But this fact would not 
be a necessary reason for the introduction of a special course in 
pedagogy. It does not make any difference what name we give 
to a course if it supplies the needed training, and at present, 
somewhere in the course, usually in the class of homiletics, the 
students are given some knowledge of the principles of exposi- 
tory preaching. In psychology they learn the laws of memory, 
attention, interest, apperception, ete.; and during their years in 
theology they learn at least to strive to attain a lucid and inter- 
esting style. While a careful study of the art of teaching would 
be of advantage to the preacher, it is one that may be foregone 
without any serious loss. 

Secondly, every priest is, or, once more, ought to be—the 
Holy Father says so—a catechist. And here we are face to face 
with a need which, I think it will be generally admitted, the 
seminary course, as at present organized, does not begin to fill. 
Writers on pastoral theology insist that the priest himself should 
be a teacher of religion in the parochial or Sunday school; and 
we all deplore that religious teaching is behind secular in organi- 
zation and method; but the young priests still begin their active 
labors with scarcely an idea concerning how to teach a class or 
organize a school. Zealous and enterprising priests here and 
there have taken up the study of methods in order to meet the 
needs of the situation; but it is more than can be expected of 
the majority of priests that they will take up on the mission, 
studies of which they have not learned even the rudiments in 
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seminary. We have a few books like Spirago-Messmer, which 
are very helpful, but I think it safe to say that the thorough 
reorganization of Catholic Sunday school teaching depends’ on 
the initiative of the seminaries. 

We might include in a third class the far less numerous 
body of priests who are appointed as diocesan inspectors or as 
superintendents of parochial schools in large city parishes. Men 
such as these require a thorough knowledge of the whole field 
of pedagogy—method, organization, discipline, educational 
ideals, text-books, sanitation, school laws, ete.—an extent of 
knowledge which no seminary can attempt to offer. And yet 
men of this kind are becoming more and more needed. The 
Church in America has put forth her greatest efforts in the 
attempt to provide Catholic schools for her children. We have 
spent vast sums on education, and yet, on account of lack of 
method, the educational results have not always been in propor- 
tion to the amount expended. It is ‘‘good business’’ to have 
a number of specialists who are acquainted with the best methods 
and whose advice or example will aid others in getting the best 
results. 

Such specialists among the clergy will have a very wide and 
useful influence not only in organizing the schools, but also in 
forming the teachers under their charge. Our religious have 
been on the wnole over-suspicious of new ideals and methods in 
education, largely, no doubt, on account of the kind of people 
who have been putting them forward. While this conservative 
instinet has saved our schools from the dominion of the faddist, 
it has on the other hand deprived our excellent corps of teachers 
of the real advantages that can be gotten from acquaintance 
with modern educational methods. This state of affairs is now, 
happily, almost a thing of the past. At least, the religious con- 
gregations are doing their best to acquire a thorough scientific 
knowledge of the profession to which they have devoted their 
lives, and the main difficulty at present is to find amongst the 
clergy competent teachers and guides to assist them in their 
endeavors for betterment. The instant success of Dr. Shields’ 
Correspondence School of Pedagogy is a striking evidence of the 
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eagerness of the teaching bodies to accept the assistance and 
guidance of a competent priest. 

Another field for the labors of the specialist is amongst the 
large body of Catholic teachers in the public schools of the coun- 
try. As a class, they are amongst our most intelligent and loyal 
Catholies, and many of them deplore the fact that their pro- 
fessional training can be had only in institutions whose bias is 
certainly not Catholic, at times not even theistic. Under the 
auspices of the Catholic University much could be done for them, 
if it were possible, to secure in the chief cities of the country 
men who would be able to act as professors in institutions of 
pedagogy. 

Such are some of the benefits to be expected from a more 
general knowledge of pedagogy amongst the clergy. Now let us 
pass to the second question—what provisions for satisfying 
this need can be reasonably expected of the seminary authori- 
ties? I am sure that all here will agree with me that the mere 
showing that this or that item of knowledge is advantageous to 
priestly work is no proof that a new course should be added to 
the seminary curriculum. In my own rather brief experience, I 
have had all sorts of advice tendered me as to what should be 
done in seminary., Most of it comes from brethren of the ‘‘prac- 
tical’? type: You should teach your men how to harness a 
horse, to sign a check, to carve a duck, to set type, to box, to 
dance, to be plumbers, painters, architects. Occasionally priests 
of the bookish type are anxious to have the whole machinery of 
seminary life turned toward the manufacture of scholars— 
usually in the mentor’s own field of study. Give your men a 
good thorough course in Seripture. Make them get up their 
Greek and at least two Oriental languages—that’s what they 
need nowadays. Or it is: Carry the sciences through the whole 
course; what use is the smattering they get in their first two 
years? And once in a while we meet the gentle soul who laments 
the time put in on vain intellectual pursuits, and would turn 
the seminary into a six-year novitiate. 

The seminary must evidently have as its aim the spiritual 
and intellectual rormation of its students, with an eye all the 
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while on the actual conditions in which they are to find them- 
selves when they enter on their labors. It cannot teach them 
everything a priest should know. Much must be left to the 
university, or to that broader university of life which is the 
greatest of teachers. 

If, however, it ean be shown that any given branch of 
knowledge is one of which the generality of newly-ordained 
priests stand in urgent and instant need, then the seminary is 
bound to take steps to instruct them in it. Is pedagogy, in any 
of its divisions, such a branch of knowledge? I divided the 
priestly pedagogues into catechists and specialists—we need not 
consider the preachers. Now, nearly every priest must be, from 
the outset of his career, a catechist; so to that extent at least the 
seminary should prepare him to be a teacher. In most semi- 
naries students do get some training for this work in the class 
of homiletics, at least in the way of preparing simple instruc- 
tions for children. But it would be most advantageous if they 
could get more knowledge of educational methods, and, if pos- 
sible, practice in applying these methods by the actual work of 
teaching. For the general interests of Catholic education it 
would be also advantageous, though not so necessary, that all 
priests should have an interest in educational methods and ideals, 
and that some should enter on their missionary labors with 
special preparation for school work. 

Now, how far can these results be achieved? I have con- 
sidered various plans, which I shall set before you in order. 

The first is seemingly the simplest. It is this: Stick in a 
course of pedagogy somewhere in the curriculum and make 
everybody take it, and the matter is settled. But this will hardly 
be the answer of anyone actually engaged in seminary work. 
Our curriculum tends to get overcrowded, and students some- 
times justly complain that they have so many studies that there 
is no time for study. Where would such a course be put? Take 
a couple of hours a week in philosophy? They will forget all 
about it before they are ordained. It will take its place with 
cube root and Latin versification, ‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things.”’ 
Make room in the theology course? As at present organized in 
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most seminaries, that course is so crowded that pedagogy would 
have to be one of those studies which occupy the fag ends of a 
busy day, and which never do much good to anybody except by 
way of mortification. 

The second plan is to divide up instruction in pedagogy 
between the professor of psychology and the professor of 
homiletics. This is just about what is done under present con- 
ditions, but more attention could be given to the principles of 
teaching in psychology and to the practice in homiletics. And so 
the young priest would not be altogether ignorant of the matter 
‘when sent into the Sunday school. Whatever else he needs to 
know he can learn by experience. This is really not so bad a 
plan. Indeed it seems to me to be quite good as far as it goes. 
..nd some seminaries may feel they are not in a position to go 
farther. But there are certainly defects in it which require that 
it be supplemented with other methods whenever possible. The 
two following plans are intended to be supplementary of such a 
general knowledge of the art of instructing as the student can 
acquire in the two classes named. 

The first deficiency to be noted is that such a course will 
never supply us with specialists. And it is desirable that we 
should have them. But here we are face to face with a more 
general question: Should the seminaries give students an op- 
portunity to specialize? The general plan seems to be to make 
every student take all the branches taught, with the exception 
perhaps of languages. Specializing is left to the private work of 
interested students, or, for the favored ones, to the opportunity 
of university training. It would be an interesting topic for dis- 
cussion whether it would be advisable to give to the better stu- 
dents a chance for deeper study on a branch of special interes: 
to them by providing extra lectures and seminars, and requiring 
of them a knowledge of only the more essential points in other 
subjects. 

An attempt at something of this sort was made at Dun- 
woodie in this very matter of pedagogy in 1902-3. A certain 
number of students interested in the work, and selected from 
different dioceses, were sent a couple of afternoons a week to 
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Columbia University and the affiliated Teachers’ College. The 
intention was to supply a number of priests who would be able 
to deal with the Catholic educational conditions in the future. 
The students were not exempted from any branch of study, but 
their extra work did not interfere with their progress in the 
regular studies of the seminary. The plan had the approbation 
of the professors at the Catholic University who are interested in 
these matters, and it was hoped that some at least of the young 
men would afterwards receive an opportunity of following up 
the same work in that institution. Although highly successful 
for the purpose intended, the experiment was discontinued on 
account of criticisms on the part of some of the clergy, who con- 
sidered it dangerous, or at least unbecoming. Whatever there 
may be in such an opinion, and, personally, on the basis of my 
own experience, I entirely disagree with it, the plan gave good 
promise of securing the effect intended, and it may be carried 
out here or elsewhere in some way not open to objections. 

The fourth plan which I have to offer is also one that brings 
up a larger question. It concerns the reorganization of the final 
year in seminaries, which give a four years’ course in theology. 
The plan is briefly this: To finish the purely intellectual or 
academic training in three years, and to make the fourth year 
one of immediate preparation for the practical work of the min- 
istry. The studies would consist of a review of parts of moral 
theology with a view to the needs of the confessional; the rubrics 
of the Mass and the sacraments; practical sociology, including 
some knowledge of the best methods of dealing with the depend- 
ent and the criminal classes, the machinery of Catholic and 
public charities in the diocese or state, ete. ; and, finally, pedagogy 
—with special reference to catechetics. In addition to this, if the 
seminary be near a large city, the deacons could try their youth- 
ful wings by the actual work of teaching in charitable or penal 
institutions. At present with us a number of deacons go every 
week to do work of this kind to the prison on Blackwell’s Island, 
the reformatory on Hart’s Island, the City Truant School, and 
St. Rose’s Settlement. Some have found an opportunity of ex- 
perience in the Sunday school of the neighboring parish, and it 
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is probable that others may be allowed to take up the work of 
organizing catechism classes among the Italians and Syrians. 
This practical work enjoys the strong approval of the Arch- 
bishop of New York. The officials and chaplains of the institu- 
tions visited give testimony of the great good done to the in- 
mates, and nobody can fail to appreciate the value of the experi- 
ence to the students, both as a means of training at present, and 
as an incentive to zealous work in the future. While no addition 
has yet been made to the seminary curriculum in connection with 
this practical work, it is evident that the situation is sure to 
bring about a course of instruction in methods of teaching, 
especially of teaching catechism. Such a course need not be long 
—twenty or thirty lectures with well selected readings would 
be ample to cover the ground. The students would not know 
very much about the subject, but they would have enough knowl- 
edge to make their teaching intelligent, and to lead them on to 
further studies if they found that their work on the mission 
required them to devote especial attention to educational matters. 
It is evident that all this tends towards a modification of the 
eurriculum for the fourth year. But it is only by some such 
plan that, as far as I can see, a really valuable course in the 
principles and practice of teaching can be introduced into the 
seminary. 

In conclusion, let me sum up the points of this paper. 

First Question— What is the use of pedagogy for a priest? 

(a) Every priest should know enough about teaching to 
manage a Sunday school, and to teach catechism successfully. 

(b) The Chureh requires a certain number of priests who 
are well acquainted with pedagogical science. 

Second Question—In what way can the seminaries best meet 
the need? 

(a) I think that the plans to give a special course of peda- 
gogy in the philosophy years, or to drag it out, at the rate of a 
lecture a week during theology, are both futile. 

(b) To lay special emphasis on the principles and methods 
of teaching in the classes of psychology and homiletics is good; 
but it fails to meet the full needs of the situation, and should 
be supplemented by other methods, wherever possible. 
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(ec) Students who show a special aptitude for educational 
work should be granted exceptional advantages for the study 
of pedagogy. If possible, it would be well that they should 
pursue their studies further at the Catholic University. It 
would be a good thing if every diocese had at least one such man 
in training. 

(d) To produce really good ecatechists, it is necessary to 
give them practical experience, and to give them the instruction 
with the experience. There can be no better time for both than 
in the months immediately preceding their entrance on the work 
of the mission. 

I put these plans forward with full consciousness that there 
are circumstances which in certain cases make them impossible 
of realization—the lack of competent instructors in a new branch 
such as this, the shortening of the course on account of the needs 
of the dioceses, distance from popular centers, ete. Some of 
these difficulties may be overcome, but there are instances where 
the obstacles are such as to make any serious effort to go into 


pedagogy impracticable. I offer these suggestions as an attempt 
at a practical method of giving the desired training in cases 
where the conditions admit of doing it thoroughly. 


DISCUSSION. 


Father Butler, O. F. M.—The priest is of necessity a teacher, yet 
I am opposed to the introduction of pedagogy into the seminary. I 
do not deem it advisable or necessary. The curriculum is already 
crowded in the endeavor to teach the seminarist what the young priest 
ig required to know. There is no room for pedagogy; the course, 
owing to actual circumstances, could only be superficial and hence 
hurtful vo intellectual training. It would tend, too, to make the 
students conceited and less ready to rely on divine guidance. There 
is no necessity for such a course. Methods are learned naturally from 
our own venerated teachers. It is almost as natural to a priest to 
teach as to talk. It is part of his mission—dabitur vobis. The few 
principles and directions required could be taught in connection with 
the class of sacred eloquence. 

Father McMillan, C. S. P.—I do not lay claim to expert knowledge 
of pedagogy. Whatever pedagogy I have, I stumbled on during the 
many years I have conducted the Paulists’ Sunday school. My experi- 
ence is that it is wisest to get trained, professional teachers and give 


§ 
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them opportunity and liberty to follow the methods of their profession. 

Father Kevenhoerster, O. S. B.—At Collegeville last year we in- 
troduced a class on the methods of catechetical instructions. It was 
at first objected to by students. The professor gave the theory and 
accompanied students to neighboring schools where they taught. The 
students soon learned the value of the course and quickly saw how 
profitable the practice was for their future ministry. I consider the 
work very important, very helpful to our young men. 

Monsignor O’Connell—No one can deny that much of our labor is 
lost because of inefficient teachers in our schools and Sunday schools. 
Much of this could certainly be remedied if our priests were grounded 
in the principles of pedagogy. 

Dr. Maher, S. S.—To introduce this course successfully into the 
seminary, we need specialists, men who have received a special and 
thorough training in pedagogy. I am firmly convinced of the value, 
of the necessity, of such a course; but on the other hand, I see grave 
difficulties about finding a place for it at present in our curriculum. 

We must prepare our seminarians to become _ successful 
eatechists; this can only be done, in general, by training. The 
methods we have adopted at Brighton are tentative and we are await- 
ing results and on the lookout for ideas. All the students in the third, 
some in the second, year of theology are teaching in two Sunday 
schools in our vicinity. The experiment has been satisfactory. On 
account of the great importance of catechetics, I think that the 
homiletic class for one year should be devoted to teaching methods 
of catecuaizing. 

Father Musson, C. M.—I do not see the advisability of students 
going out to teach in the Sunday schools. It breaks up discipline; 
they would be returning at different hours, and get into trouble. It 
will be time enough for them to engage in this work when they have 
the grace of office. 

In regard to the parochial school, there is danger that a priest 
who knows a little pedagogy may interfere and cause friction. 

Dr. Shields—I recognize the practical difficulties in founding such 
a course in the seminary. Father Duffy has made an excellent sug- 
gestion, that the course of psychology could be directed in such a way 
as to serve for a foundation in pedagogy. The best method, no doubt, 
would be to give a good course in pedagogy during the last year. But 
a. the work necessary cannot be done in the seminary; the seminary, 
for instance, cannot prepare the diocesan superintendents. The natural 
place to receive this training is the Catholic University; and the 
strongest backing of the university in this matter should come from 
the seminaries. Our schools are in need of better methods, of better 
organization. This is true not only of secular branches, but of moral 
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training. Occasionally, a comparison of graduates from schools where 
religion is taught with those from the other schools shows us that, at 
times, something is wrong. There is too much reliance on external 
aids; strength of character is not imparted. 

Father Benedict, O. S. B.—The necessity of method in teaching 
is admitted. An excellent way of teaching seminarians catechetics 
is to have them present at the instructions given by a competent man. 

Dr. Dyer—The power of teaching is instinctive in some; it can 
be trained and drawn out by a practical course in pedagogy. We must 
admit that many of our young priests undertake the important work 
oi teaching with a deplorable lack of preparation. 

Of course, they receive a general training for this work by their 
own studies. If they learn right methods of study, they are learning, 
too, how to teach others to study. But this is far from sufficient. A 
special training should be given in the seminary, and in particular, 
methods of catechizing should be taught. It is agreed, I suppose, that 
this could be most useful in the fourth year’s course, but unfortunate- 
ly, in many of our seminaries, owing to the needs of many dioceses, 
the students cannot remain for the fourth year. If this provision of 
t.e Third Plenary Council could be carried out, our young men would 
leave our seminaries far better equipped for priestly work. 

Regarding the teaching of catechism in Sunday-schools by semi- 
narians, I am fully alive to the inconveniences to discipline, and other 
possible inconveniences, that may result: yet there are many real, 
solid advantages which we should not lose. In St. Mary’s Seminary, 
we have had many years’ experience in the working of the St. Camillus’ 
Society, whose members pay weekly visits to hospitals, almshouses, 
etc. We have always found that this work does great good to the 
students as well as to the patients. It has a very beneficial influence 
on their character and shows them better the real value of their 
studies. 


Dr. Duffy—The experiment related by Fr. Kevenhoerster in a 
similar line is an interesting one and shows what young fellows can 
get out of such practical work. There may be danger; yes. But look 
at the actual results: they should count in this matter. Students have 
to be trusted; if they are housed in, kept from actual contact with 
life, given no leeway, the results would be such ag happen to the 
majority of orphan asylum children. If we cannot trust our young 
men, it is time to close up shop. Contact with something like the 
life of the ministry makes our young men manlier, more robust, 
healthier-minded. It destroys morbidness, which is not found in 
priests, but occasionally besets seminarians. It throws them upon 
their responsibility at once, and gives them the sort of preparation 
they need for the university. 
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Father Prendergast, S. J.—I, too, think that the teaching of 
catechism by young men aspiring to the priesthood, is a very desirable 
thing. I may say that with us we have always followed this plan. Our 
novices go out to teach catechism, but no one is permitted to go alone. 


Father Musson—It seems that my remarks have been mis- 
understood. I objected to seminarians engaging in these occupations, 
but not because of any danger of their going astray. The ground of 
my objection is this: such work necessarily brings the seminarians 
into contact with many different persons and families, they are likely 
to get mixed up with their affairs, their studies are interfered with. 
I favor no cloister life for seminarians: give them a reasonable 
amount of liberty. 


Dr. Havey—I am strongly of the mind that there is a necessity 
for teaching catechetics, but also of supplementing this by actual 
practice. The deacons, at least, should be put to this work. I have 
little faith in the preaching class; the students there talk to empty 
air: they work hard at it, but their work gives evidence not of gray 
matter but of blood. In actual work, a student realizes his needs; he 
is eager to take hints. It braces him up. The best manuals on teach- 
ing catechism should be put in the hands of the students. The 
theoretical teaching required is not extensive: the general methods 
could be easily summed up. 


Dr. LebI—The professor of philosophy is likely to be guided too 
much by mere speculative interest: real good could be accomplished 
if he would hold practical psychology in view. The best way to train 
young men is to let them see an old pastor at work, explaining the 
catechism and managing a Sunday-school. 


Father Butler—I see no necessity. for allowing the seminarians 
to go out and teach catechism. Let them be assembled on Sunday 
afternoon and let a wise and judicious and experienced professor show 
them how to teach. 


The Chair (Father Driscoll)—Before we adjourn, I may add my 
testimony to that of several others who have spoken. Our students 
at Dunwoodie have engaged in outside catechetical work and the 
faculty has had every reason to be pleased with the results—no reason 
to be displeased. 
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Charitable Work of Seminarians as a Prep= 
aration for the Work of the Ministry. 


REV. A. VIEBAN, J. C. D., BALTIMORE. 


A few months ago an experienced priest sketched in a 
French review* a program of reforms in the training to be given 
to seminarians. This, he claimed, should contain an initiation 
into the most important duties of the ministry, such as teaching 
eatechism, preaching, and attending sick calls. It would be well, 
the writer maintained, to have all the students teach catechism 
and the deacons preach frequently during the year in the neigh- 
boring churches and during vacation in their several parishes. 
The seminarians should also visit the poor and the sick in their 
homes or in the hospitals. 

Without approving all the details of this article, many 
readers were no doubt in full sympathy with its main tendency, 
for many priests would like to see the training of seminarians 
become practical in the measure in which this can be done with- 
out detriment to study, discipline and prayer. 

In several seminaries the students have, with great profit 
to themselves, been employed in teaching catechism. Bishop 
Dupanloup used to ascribe to his experience in this work his 
success as a preacher. Is it not also possible to do something 
to prepare the students for their ministry among the poor and 
the sick? An attempt has been made in this direction at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where friendly visiting in the 
hospitals of the city has been taken up by the St. Camillus 
Association. To trace briefly the origin, organization, purpose 
and. methods of the society, to describe some of its results for 
those visited and especially to point out the beneficial effects on 
the students who engaged in this work is the object of this paper. 

During the scholastic year 1894-1895 a band of students 
began the visitation of the sick and poor at Bay View Asylum, 
Baltimofe’s almshouse. The leader of this little band was the 
Rev. Joseph I. Maguire, now the pastor of the newly-created 
parish of the Holy Comforter, Washington, D. C., and then a 


* Revue du Clerge Francais (15 mais 1905.) 
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student of philosophy at St. Mary’s Seminary. Before entering 
the seminary he had been president of the special work of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society and had learnt by personal experi- 
ence how much good could be done among the fourteen hundred 
inmates of Bay View by the little acts of kindness and sympathy 
of a friendly visitor. Why should he not continue as a semi- 
narian the good work which he had done successfully as a lay- 
man? With the hearty approval of his superiors and the co- 
operation of a few friends, animated with his love for the 
poor, he went once a week on the afternoon of the holiday to 
spend about an hour in visiting the inmates of the almshouse. 
It was among them also, in the humble chapel used every Sunday 
by three or four denominations that five years later he said his 
first Mass. Few priests ascend to the altar for the first time 
under happier auspices. The newly ordained priest was sur- 
rounded by several hundred of his beloved poor, many of them 
gratefully remembering that he had brought sunshine into their 
life or even the grace of God into their soul. He also rejoiced 
in the hope that the work he had begun would be continued. 
Fifty students were already engaged in visiting eleven hospitals 
or charitable institutions; they had been formed into a society 
under the patronage of St. Camillus, a constitution had been 
adopted and everything done to secure permanent organization. 

Not only has the society survived, but its membership has 
steadily, although slowly, increased. During the past year 
seventy-five students have been engaged in visiting the alms- 
house, three homes for the aged and seventeen hospitals. Of 
these institutions only five are in charge of Sisters; the others 
are non-sectarian and the officials, with very few exceptions, non- 
Catholic. The visiting bands vary in number from two to ten, 
according to the size and importance of the place, one visitor 
being assigned permanently to each ward. 

The seminarians visit all the patients, irrespective of creed 
or nationality. Their object, as stated in the constitution, is 
to do as much good as possible to the poor and the sick whom 
they visit. As a first and principal means to this end, they, by 
their hearty greeting and friendly conversations, try to make 
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each individual whom they meet feel that the student who 
visits him is a friend. By the interest they take and the sym- 
pathy they show, they gradually become acquainted with their 
patients and in some cases acquire over them a strong personal 
influence for good. 

Their methods differ entirely from those of several 
Protestant organizations which have taken up this work with the 
avowed purpose of making converts. The members of these 
organizations go to a ward to exhort, to preach, to read the 
Bible, to give tracts, to recite prayers. In many cases their 
visits are dreaded by the inmates, and in very few do they pro- 
duce any good results. The members of the St. Camillus’ Asso- 
ciation do not go among the sick and the destitute as preachers, 
but as friends. In dealing with non-Catholics they make it a 
point not to talk religion at all unless the subject be introduced 
by the patients themselves. In this case the seminarians avoid 
argument and discussion, they simply give information and 
answer difficulties. 


To the Catholic patients they distribute rosaries, scapulars, 
prayer-books; to all who care to read them, they bring the 
Catholic papers and magazines which can be procured, and 
copies of popular works on Catholic doctrine, such as ‘‘The 
Faith of Our Fathers,’’ ‘‘Plain Facts,’’ ‘‘The Question Box,”’ 
ete. 


Sometimes financial help is given, especially to such as are 
about to leave the hospital. The seminarians endeavor to pro- 
cure for them decent clothing, and, through friends in the city 
or more frequently through the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
to obtain positions for those who need them particularly. With 
some of them the students keep up friendly relations either by 
receiving their visits at the seminary or by calling on them from 
time to time at their homes. Not unfrequently these visits are 
instrumental in bringing a whole family under the infiuence of 
religion. Children who had been suffered to live in complete 
ignorance are sent to parochial schools, or Sunday schools, 
placed in Catholic institutions or occasionally in Catholic 
families. 
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The results of the work have been gratifying. The first, 
the most evident and the most universal is the pleasure it gives 
to those visited. Most of them are helpless and friendless; 
they long to have someone to take an interest in them, to talk to 
them and still more to listen to them. They appreciate the visits 
of the seminarians and sometimes recall with gratitude the 
kindness of some who helped them years before. Their appreci- 
ation shows itself especially when the visit is made despite foul 
weather. On these occasions the visitor receives an especially 
warm welcome and often hears words like these: ‘‘I was afraid 
you would not come... It is very kind of you.’’ The joy 
brought into a ward by the members of the St. Camillus’ Asso- 
ciation is at times noticed even by those casually present; for 
instance, two such visitors at Bay View seeing one day a semi- 
narian chatting with some of the old inmates, stopped for a 
moment and one of them was heard to remark: ‘‘These young 
men bring sunshine wherever. they go.’’ When our workers 
think that thousands of the sick and poor are every year cheered 
and consoled by their efforts, they feel they would be well re- 
warded even if no other result were obtained. _ 

However, the association does fully as much in dispelling 
prejudice as in bringing joy and happiness to the afflicted. 
Speaking of an institution in the parish to which he is attached, 
a priest said last winter that he had noticed the greatest differ- 
ence in the place since the seminarians began visiting it. The 
whole attitude towards the Church was changed. Formerly 
whenever he went to minister to the few Catholics there, he did 
so with a certain fear and hesitation, but now, to use a familiar 
phrase, he always finds the latch string out. 

As to non-Catholic patients, many have friends among 
Catholics are not ill-inclined towards our faith; all that can 
be done is to confirm their good dispositions. But in some of 
the Baltimore hospitals a large number of the inmates come 
from the South; they have lived in the country, have never 
seen a priest and know the Catholic Chureh only from such 
books as ‘‘Maria Monk,’’ and the like. How could they witness 
the disinterested charity, the cheerful yet earnest attitude of 
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Catholie candidates for the priesthood without having their eyes 
opened to their erroneous views of Catholicity? 

Last fall a Mormon at the almshouse was so impressed by 
the kindness of a seminarian who regularly visited his ward that 
he asked to be instructed and received into the Church. As he 
had but a few weeks to live, he was taught the essential truths, 
received the sacraments and died a most edifying death. This 
is an exceptional case; still every year there are a few conver- 
sions; last year there were five; in the year 1898-1899, seven- 
teen. 

The number of Catholics who are induced to return to their 
religious duties is much larger. In the Mareh number of the 
Messenger there was a well told story of a young Irishman who, 
after coming to this country, had for years drifted away from 
the practice of religion, when he was brought fatally injured to 
a hospital. Even then he was unwilling to see the priest until 
his faith was revived by friendly conversations with a semi- 
narian. Thus moved to repentance he received devoutly the last 
rites of the Church. Such wonderful conversions do not occur 
every week, nor every month, in the wards of the Baltimore 
hospitals; still they are by no means uncommon. During the 
past year about forty persons were brought back to their duties; 
some of these had not approached the sacraments for fifteen 
years; a few would in all probability have died and been buried 
without the ministrations of religion. 

This part of the work of the Association is especially ap- 
preciated by the pastors and chaplains in charge of the institu- 
tions visited. The rector of the Cathedral, Doctor Fletcher, said 
that as St. John the Baptist prepared the way for Our Lord, so 
the members of the St. Camillus’ Association prepare the way 
for the priest in the hospitals. 

Such words answer a difficulty which naturally comes to 
the mind of most priests when they hear about the work for 
the first time. Does it not interfere with the work of chaplains 
and pastors? Are not students likely to be led into indiscretions 
by their inexperienced zeal? This objection was brought for- 
ward by some pastors, and still more strongly by some members 
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of the faculty when the society was permanently organized. We 
can answer now that the work has been going on for ten years 
and that no serious difficulty has been felt, no complaint has 
come from any quarter. The non-Catholic officials of the in- 
stitutions weleome the visits of our seminarians, once the 
character of their work is known, even when the holiday of the 
seminary does not coincide with one of their visiting days. From 
chaplains and pastors the society has received only words of en- 
couragement and financial help. Those who are honorary mem- 
bers in sending their yearly contribution have often kind words 
such as these: ‘‘By all means put me on the list of honorary 
members of the St. Camillus’ Association. ...I will most 
gladly send my mite every year. . .. I hope that your 
society will continue to train future priests of St. Mary’s to be 
kind and attentive to the sick.’’ 

This hope expressed by a prominent Baltimore pastor brings 
us to another aspect of the work of the Association, the aspect 
which for us is the most important, namely, the relation of this 
work to the training of the students for the priesthood. Semi- 
nary professors who hear about the St. Camillus’ Association 
for the first time will naturally ask, Does not the work, however 
good in itself, interfere with the seminary discipline? Does it 
not absorb time and attention which ought to be devoted to 
study and prayer? To this also we can answer, after an experi- 
ence of ten years, that far from interfering with the preparation 
for the priesthood, the visitation of hospitals has become an im- 
portant factor in training students for the work of the ministry. 

With regard to the studies of the seminary, one of the 
difficulties to be overcome is the lack of interest in many ques- 
tions. The students too often do the work because they have to 
do it, not because they see the need of it. Hence they do not 
really learn what they are taught. They may pass a satisfactory 
or even a brilliant examination; but let any one question them 
on the same matter a year or even some months later, few will 
be able to expose the doctrine, fewer still to prove it or to 
answer the difficulties ordinarily urged against it. They had 
not mastered their matter, they had not made it their own. Let 
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the same students be forced to learn, not merely for an exami- 
nation or in view of their future ministry, but to answer ques- 
tions and objections actually raised by those whom they visit in 
the hospitals; what they will learn in this way will not easily be 
forgotten. Let them realize that if they had grasped what was 
actually explained in class, they would have been able to give a 
better answer to such a patient in their ward and they will bring 
a keener mind to the explanations of their professors and to 
their private reading. 

One of the most zealous members of the Association said at 
the end of his course: ‘‘I know my treatise ‘De Ecclesia’ much 
better now than I did two years ago, just after having finished 
it; for my work at the hospital has compelled me constantly to 
look up the different questions of the treatise.’’ 

Practical work of this kind renders our students not only 
more studious, but also happier and more contented, and this in 
several ways. When week after week they see so much suffering 
in the shape of poverty, disease and moral degradation, they are 
less tempted to brood over the inconsiderable troubles and hard- 
ships of community life, and they heartily thank God for the 
many blessings, spiritual and temporal, which they enjoy. They 
even find at times in their experience among the poor an inter- 
esting, instructing and elevating topic of conversation. 

For some of them, this work has been a safeguard against 
discouragement by revealing to them their power for good. The 
standard of excellence in the seminaries is perhaps too exclusively 
measured by mere intellectual ability in a particular line, 7. e., 
in theological studies. Some men of intelligence and character 
have little academic ability, and all that can be expected of them 
is to acquire a knowledge of the essentials. 

Being classed among weak students they may come to be- 
lieve that they will never be of much account in the priesthood, 
or if they are conscious of their own power, they feel that they 
have no opportunity to show and to develop the best that is in 
them. They are apt to become discouraged, and instead of doing 
as well as they can, to look forward impatiently to the end of 
their course. More than one of these had said to himself after 
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a few months of successful visiting in the hospitals: ‘‘I shall 
never be a learned priest, but I feel I can be a useful worker; [ 
can go among the people, talk to them, be kind to them, bring 
them to God.’’ 

Perhaps a still greater number of our seminarians have 
found in this practical work a remedy for immaturity and 
levity. One of the unavoidable drawbacks of seminary, as well 
as of college, life is that the individual, being merged in a 
crowd, is apt to lose more or less the sense of personal dignity 
and responsibility. How often do we not wish that our students 
should never forget that they are men and that they are soon 
to be priests! When they go periodically to the wards of a hos- 
pital with their Roman collar, when they listen to stories of 
suffering and of sin such as are told only to God and His min- 
isters, when they have to cheer, console, advise and at times to 
reprove, they feel somewhat the responsibilities devolving upon 
men and upon priests. They are not mere students, and it be- 
comes easier for them to act consistently as men and future 
priests. 

Instead of interfering, therefore, with the work of the 
seminary, the visitation of hospitals, on the contrary, helps it on 
and in making the student a better seminarian makes him a bet- 
ter priest. Moreover it contributes more directly to his prepara- 
tion for the ministry in giving what the seminary training other- 
wise cannot give. 

Practical knowledge of men and their conditions is of no 
less importance for a priest than the knowledge of Christian 
truth and morality. The more of this knowledge he can obtain 
before his ordination, the better for him and for the faithful. 
In connection with the St. Camillus’ Association a series of 
lectures is given each year by men prominent in social and 
charitable work, such as professors of the Catholic University, 
experienced pastors, officers of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
or other charitable organizations. Valuable information is also 
obtained by attendance at the meetings of the district board 
and visits to the central office of the organized charities. Much 
more, however, is learnt by the actual visiting of the hospitals. 
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We hear and read much, for example, about Catholics falling 
away from the faith or at least from the practice of religion. 
These are found in large numbers in charitable institutions. 
Every year our seminarians come in contact with many who were 
baptized Catholics, but have been brought up Protestants or in 
ignorance of all religion. Many also there are who have given 
up their religious duties or even their Catholic faith. This is 
due in most eases to the lack of early training at home or at 
school, to mixed marriages, to drink. For one who has been 
visiting the hospitals, the necessity of religious education, the 
evil of mixed marriages, the curse of drink, have become self- 
evident and he realizes that he must reckon with them in the 
ministry. 

He likewise sees the necessity for many souls of personal 
attention on the part of the priest. Among those who have 
given up most of their religious duties many have never failed 
to say their daily prayers, and often they tell the seminarian 
who has become their friend: ‘‘I did not approach the saecra- 
ments for so many years because no one asked me to do so. 
. . . I never had any one to take an interest in me before.”’ Is 
it not useful for a future priest to have the conviction forced 
upon him that many souls living in a state of sin would be 
reconciled to God if a little personal interest were shown them? 
Is it not good for a seminarian to learn that in all public hos- 
pitals there are some Catholics who perhaps have not the courage 
to send for the priest, but would be very glad if he came unin- 
vited? In some of these institutions the number of Catholics 
is small and the tone of the place is decidedly Protestant. A - 
priest may think he cannot go unless he be sent for; he is apt 
to consider that when he goes he has nothing to do but to ad- 
minister the sacraments. What else could he do? What excuse 
could he offer for calling at the institution unsolicited or for 
approaching the bed of strangers who perhaps are not Catholics? 
This is a real difficulty which has been felt and overcome by 
almost every member of the St. Camillus’ Association. Many 
can never forget their first visit. They were timid and knew not 
what to say; they were painfully conscious of their awkward- 
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ness and thought that the patients noticed it too; they felt dis- 
couraged and wished they had never come. After a second or a 
third visit all their embarrassment disappeared. What was at 
first a hard task becomes now a pleasant occupation. They 
know for the rest of their life how to enter a ward in any hos- 
pital, to pass from bed to bed, to say a kind word to every patient 
and to do all this as the most natural thing in the world. 

They also learn something of the disappointments which 
have frequently discouraged young priests. They know that in 
many cases their labors for the salvation of their fellow-men 
will be lost, and they are resolved not to permit this prospect to 
diminish their zeal, for they have grown in love for souls, 
especially for the poor. Not unfrequently they are taught a 
practical lesson of Christian charity by the example of Sisters 
and nurses. One of the nurses whom the patients speak of as a 
mother is about to receive part of her reward. Shortly after the 
students began to visit the institution, she expressed a wish to 
become a Catholic, and was referred to a priest for instruction. 
In a few months she will be admitted into the Church. Instances 
like this are inspiring examples of charity; however the mem- 
bers of the St. Camillus’ Association learn the love of the poor 
still more effectually by practice. No doubt this love springs 
from the love of God and can be fostered by reflection and 
prayer without actual contact with the souls of men; still reflec- 
tion and prayer are far more effective when united with the act- 
ual exercise of zeal. A seminarian who has become deeply inter- 
ested in the salvation of one poor soul in a hospital, who has 
prayed for it and done all he could for it, knows in what zeal 
consists and how to use his prayers to further this work. 

On every visiting day all the members of the association are 
expected to go to communion for this end. When one of them 
meets with special cases the prayers of the society or even of the 
whole community are requested. 

From this work in the hospitals, a good number of students 
have come to realize that there is on earth no purer or sweeter 
happiness than that of doing good to others, especially to the 
poor and friendless. They are convinced that in their zeal for 
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souls, in their work for others, they will find a protection against 
many temptations and an ample compensation for all the saeri- 
fices which a priest’s life exacts. Some of them have become so 
attached to their work that, as one of them said, they would not 
miss their weekly visit even for an afternoon at home. 

When a few years after their ordination they look back on 
their seminary days, they like to recall this part of their training 
and they express their appreciation of the benefit they have 
derived from it in such terms as these: ‘‘The work of the St. 
Camillus’ Association is one of the best parts of the course given 
at St. Mary’s. . . . It gives an invaluable training to the stu- 
dents. . . . I consider it an almost necessary part of the training 
of an efficient priest. . . . The members of the society will find 
the good the work does them only when they are out on the 
mission. . . . In my present position as pastor of a parish that 
contains the largest consumptive home in our state, and as chap- 
lain of a hospital, I find many opportunities to carry on the 
good work for which I acquired a taste in the wards of the 
Baltimore hospitals.’’ Others say that their experience in this 
work has taught them to co-operate with the St. Vincent de Paul 


Society and other organizations in their efforts on behalf of the 


poor. : 

Officers of the St. Vincent de Paul Society have expressed 
the hope that their work will be benefited by the St. Camillus’ 
Association. In the report of the Particular Council of Balti- 
more for the year 1904 this hope was expressed by the President 
in the following terms: ‘‘The work is so akin to that of our 
society that it cannot be otherwise than an advantage to us in the 
future, when the members of this Association will, as pastors of 
churches, come into intimate touch with our conferences. The 
importance of having the pastors of churches trained in the 
workings of the society of St. Vincent de Paul cannot be over- 
estimated.’’ After reading the report from which these words 
are quoted a prominent member of the same society in Boston 
wrote as follows: ‘‘As I read of the St. Camillus’ Association 
I said, God bless the man who started it! He builded better 
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than he knew. There is no other Association like it in the United 
States, but I hope there will be in the near future.’’ 

This expectation has been partially fulfilled. The work 
has been taken up in the seminaries of St. Thomas, Washington ; 
St. Joseph, Dunwoodie; St. Joseph, Baltimore; St. John, Brigh- 
ton, and perhaps everywhere the results are encouraging. May 
we not hope that the visitation of hospitals will soon, where 
possible, be a feature of the training given in all seminaries? 
It is calculated to bring always a little sunshine, and at times 
divine grace, or even the light of faith to a large number of the 
poor and friendless, and to dispel prejudice from the minds of 
patients and officials in public institutions. The student gains 
from it a more vital interest in his studies, happiness in his 
actual environment, more seriousness and earnestness of life. He 
learns how to talk to the sick and poor, and, better still, he learns 
how to love their souls and to make this love the ambition and 
the happiness of his life. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Duffy—This admirable paper of Fr. Vieban’s seems to me 
complete. Little can be added to supplement it, but much could be 
said in corroboration of the chief positions taken. It is a question 
of facts, of results, and each one judges largely by what 
comes under his observation. At Dunwoodie this work has been 
going along almost since the opening of the seminary. With a crowd 
of young fellows going out to hospitals here and there, we would 
naturally expect that occasionally some mistakes would be made and 
complaints lodged. We look for indiscretions, for zeal not according 
to knowledge, for friction with hospital authorities or pastors; but the 
striking thing is that there have been no complaints. All that have 
seen the work of the students, at least so far as we could learn, have 
invariably praised it. In fact, they are invariably enthusiastic about 
it. One good proof that the work is solid is that most of the mem- 
bers remain in the society after their ordination. Level-headed men, 
after a few years on the mission, are still strongly in favor of it 
and consider that it gave them a good initiation into priestly work. 

At Dunwoodie the work is attached to the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated into it. The Archbishop was heartily in favor 
of this. There was a difficulty about it, as the admission of the 
students’ society seemed to conflict with some regulations of the 
general Society of St. Vincent de Paul: but the difficulty was over- 
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come and the Society is greatly pleased to have our men init. They 
feel that it is a good thing to have our future priests acquainted, 
as practical members, with the working of the Society. The main 
work of our students up to this has been in hospitals and alms- 
houses. For this they have to give up their holiday, which is a 
pretty good test. The work is sometimes pretty disagreeable, as, for 
instance, in visiting the consumptives’ hospital. Care is taken, of 
course, in the selection of men for work of that kind. Most of the 
work is hard. There is no fun about it. The students show them- 
selves, in general, very earnest. I can corroborate what Fr. Vieban 
says about chaps who don’t dive very deep into metaphysics: they 
discover that while they don’t shine as philosophers or theologians, 
they can cheer up the sick, jolly them along, make them glad they 
are alive and often do them some real spiritual good. And it cheers 
themselves too—makes them see they are good for something. 

This past year our deacons have taken up catechetics. Several 
of them come in here to the city on Sundays. Their St. Vincent de 
Paul associates voted money to pay their expenses. Some of our men 
are helping in settlement work, teaching catechism and taking care 
of the athletics for boys. The work is likely to spread on the line 
of catechetics. 

Dr. Dyer—Father Vieban has covered the ground pretty thor- 
oughly for St. Mary’s and I need only say that I agree with him 
completely. There has been no complaint and only warm commenda- 
tion. I may give an instance of how the work of our young men takes. 
In Baltimore there is a home for old ladies of little means. It is 
not Catholic; only a few of the inmates are Catholics. Some of our 
students visited there and at first were received by some rather in- 
differently. But when it was seen that they did not come to pro- 
selytize, and that they brought sunshine with every visit, they were 
very warmly welcomed and the old ladies always anticipated their 
visit with pleasure. Some difficulty was raised about Catholic stu- 
dents visiting the institution and the old ladies heard that the manage- 
ment might stop it. At once there was an insurrection of the old 
ladies, en masse, and a demand for the admission of the students. 
Needless to say, it was granted. 

Father Kevenhoerster—Father Vieban’s paper was a revelation 
to me. Ten years’ experience is a sufficient test: every seminary 
that can, ought to take up the work. 

Father Maher—Our experience at Brighton is more limited, but 
so far confirms that of Baltimore and Dunwoodie. We are engaged 
in the same work, hospital visiting. As yet we have visited only 
Catholic hospitals, but we propose to visit non-Catholic hospitals as 
well. There has been no complaint. 
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Father Hoctor—A commencement of work of this kind has been 
made in Brooklyn. Two seminarians visited the prison, one to in- 
struct the men, the other the women. Owing to some occurrence 
in the prison, the work has been discontinued for a time. The prison 
officials were attentive and encouraging: some non-Catholics went 
voluntarily to the institutions. We believe good was done and the 
venture, as far as it went, was a success. 

Father Duffy—I would like to say a word about summer work. 
The vacation is long: time hangs heavily on the hands of many 
students. Some use can be made of it. For some years past, a few 
of our students have gone down in summer to North Carolina to help 
Father Price in his missions. This year six went down for the month 
of July, and five for August. They went around from house to house, 
talking to the farmers and getting them to come to church or meet- 
ing house. They talked on religion to them in conversation—an 
eager topic—and gave instructions at the services, sang hymns, 
prayed, played the organ, etc. It was real missionary work and it 
involved many trying hardships. Father Price is well pleased with 
their work: the proof is that every year he is anxious to have a good 
number go down to help him. 

Another work that some have done is to take care of boys on 
a fresh-air-ffarm. Seminarians went out, stayed for a week or two 
and were then relieved by others. ‘Our youth are willing and zealous 
and can be made use of to do a great deal of good. 

Father Driscoll—I endorse all that Father Duffy has said of the 
work of our Dunwoodie seminarians. We have heard nothing but praise 
of them; in all these years there has been no complaint. I may add 
that His Grace encourages the work in every way and always seizes 
the opportunity at the general meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society to speak in the highest terms of the work done by our 
seminarians. ° 


Rev. William C. Hoctor, C. M., read a paper urging that 
something be done in seminaries to enable the students to acquire 
such knowledge as will enable them afterwards as priests to 
construct churches in accordance with the canons of sacred 
liturgy and architectural fitness. The glory of God was put for- 
ward as the strongest motive that should demand good results 
in putting up and maintaining churches. The obligation that 
falls upon those in whose hands a large sum of money is placed, 
as in trust, to use it judiciously, was also urged as a reason for 
spending money in putting up church buildings that will be a 
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eredit to our Catholicity instead of a suggestion of our incapa- 
bility. Several instances were given of the dire failure to heed 
the laws of fitness in constructing sacred edifices. 

The writer of the paper finally suggested that, as the knowl- 
edge of the priest in future has to be measured in great degree 
by his training as a seminarian in the present, instruction should 
be given, formally or informally, to the ecclesiastical students 
in regard to the broad outlines at least of Christian architecture. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Conference agreed on the value of the suggestions in 
Father Hoctor’s paper, which were along new lines. The feasibility 
of introducing some teaching of the sort into the seminary was con- 
sidered a matter worthy of study, but no definite plan or course sug- 
gested itself. One thing that is possible in nearly every seminary 
is to surround the students with reproductions of masterpieces of 
Christian art, by which a taste for artistic beauty may be awakened 
and cultivated, crude and false taste destroyed, and a desire for the 
beauty of God’s house installed. Something similar may be accom- 
plished by lectures on art, particularly if illustrated. 
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Kane, Cleveland, O.; Miss Mary A. Keating, representing academy 
and alumnae of Mt. de Chantal, West Virginia, 705 Garfield avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. Peter P. Keeley, Providence, R. I.; Rev. A. E. 
Lafontaine, superintendent parochial schools, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. 
M. J. Lavelle, V. G., New York; Rev. Anthony Lammel, New York; 
Rev. Edward J. Magrath, S. J., St. Francis Xavier’s college, New York; 
Rev. D. J. McMahon, New York; Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, superin- 
umdent parish schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John P. Molyneaux, 
C. M., St. John’s college, New York; Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, V. G., 
chairman school board, New York; Very Rev. B. J. Mulligan, Camden, 
N. J.; Rev. Frank K. Murphy, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Robert M. Nolan, 
St. Mary’s church, Gainesville, Tex.; Rev. B. M. O’Boylan, P. R., St. 
Francis de Sales’ church, Newark, O.; Rt. Rev. Mer. D. J. O’Connell, 
D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. A. Pauze, S. S. S., New York; Rev. 
Thomas J. O’Brien, Whitestone, N. Y.; Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati, O.; 
G. W. Schmitt, New York; Rev. W. J. Shanley, Danbury, Conn.; Rev. 
Hyacinth Schomer, O. M. Cap., New York; Brother Ptolomeus, director 
St. Ann’s academy, New York; Rev. Joseph F. Smith, superintendent, 
New York; Rev. John Talbot Smith, New York; Rev. Thomas A. 
Thornton, superintendent Catholic schools, New York; Brother E. 
Victor, New York; Rev. Louis S. Walsh, supervisor of Catholic schools, 
Salem, Mass.; Dr. Fr. J. Walsh, delegate St. Mary’s school, Camden, 
N. J.; Rev. H. C. Wienker, dean, diocesan superintendent, Eleanor, Pa. 





CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. F. X. E. Albert, St. Austin’s college, Brookland, D. C.; Rey. 
Fr. Benedict, O. F. M., Mt. St. Sepulchre, Washington, D. C.; Very 
Rey. Joseph Butler, O. F. M., president St. Bonaventure’s college and 
seminary, Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas Devlin, Holy Cross church, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Very Rev. A. P. Doyle, C. S. P., rector Apostolic Mis- 
sion House, Brookland, D. C.; Very Rev. James F. Driscoll, D. D., presi- 
dent St. Joseph’s seminary, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Francis P. Duffy, 
D. D.; St. Joseph’s seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y.; Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, D. D.. president St. Mary’s seminary, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. John 
F. Fenlon, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. P. Otto Feron, O. M. Cap., 
226 East One Hundred and Thirteenth street, New York City; Very 
Rev. F. P. Havey, D. D., superior of philosophy department St. John’s 
seminary, Brighton, Mass.; Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D. D., St. Joseph’s 
seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y.3 Rev. W. C. Hoctor, C. M., director of St. 
John’s seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. F. W. Howard, Josephinum, 
Columbus, O.; Very Rev. Bernard Kevenhoerster, O. S. B., presi- 
dent St. John’s seminary, Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. Simon Lebl, D. D., 
St. Francis seminary, St. Francis, Wis.; Very Rev. D. E. Maher, D. D., 
rector St. John’s seminary, Brighton, Mass.; Very Rev. W. H. Musson, 
C. M., president Kenrick seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Very Rev. M. S. 


Ryan, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., president St. Louis diocesan seminary, New 
Orleans, La.; Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., Catholic university, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. Vincent’s semi- 
nary, Beatty P. O., Pa. 














